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PREFACE. 



DuBmo the past few years a complete change has 
taken place in the financial position and prospects of 
British Railways : a greater change probably than 
any other similar period in the experience of these 
companies has witnessed. In particular the attitude 
of the average investor has undergone a transforma- 
tion. In place of implicit confidence in the adminis- 
tration and financial stability of these important 
enterprises, we find a tendency to doubt whether 
their affairs are administered as ably and thoroughly 
as they should be, and a still greater proneness to 
criticise their financial affairs. This changed attitude 
is not difficult to explain : still less should it be dis- 
couraged by all who have at heart the future welfare 
of our great railway enterprises. 

The predominant position which this country had 
attained, and so long held as the pioneer of rail- 
ways — probably the most important industrial 
development of any age— *is seriously assailed by 
other countries, who have profited by our experience. 
In some respects the United States is already more 
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advanced in its methods, particularly in the working 
of freight traffic, and unless our railway directors, 
managers, engineers^ and others are more enterpris- 
ing than formerly^ the undoubted superiority of 
British railway methods in the past will be entirely 
wrested from us in the future. Thus in two distinct 
ways those responsible for railway administration are 
virtually on their trial : complete confidence in their 
financial affairs has to be restored, and their ability 
to keep abreast of the times has also to be demon- 
strated. In spite of pessimistic forecasts, most com- 
petent critics believe that the railway officials of the 
United Kingdom will prove in the future that they 
are worthy of the high traditions of the service. But 
the process may entail the painful operation of 
abandoning many of the old theories and methods 
which have actuated them in the past. 

The present work is an effort to throw some light 
on a somewhat dark and uncertain position by one 
who for fifteen years has made railway problems a 
continual study, both from inside and outside the 
railway service. 

W. J. S. 
June, 1902. 
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INVESTMENT AND SPECULATION IN 

BRITISH RAILWAYS. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY: RAILWAY CAPITAL. 

For many years past Home Railway securities have 
been the favourite investment of British capitalists in 
general, and the amount thus involved probably exceeds 
that invested in any other direction. Until the last few 
years the confidence of the British investor in railway 
stocks was never very seriously shaken. Debenture, pre- 
ference, and guaranteed stocks of all the leading com- 
panies not only received their dividends with unfailing 
regularity, but their market prices over a very long period 
had gradually appreciated until in 1896 the average return 
they yielded was only a trifle more than 2^ per cent. Ordi- 
nary stocks have had their ups and downs, but for the most 
part they also had tended to appreciate in value, compar- 
ing good years with good years, and bad with bad. In 
short, such adverse changes in dividends and prices as the 
junior stocks underwent from time to time were directly 
traced to adverse changes in the course of general trade, 
and as such they generally proved to be temporary. But 
the unsatisfactory results of British railways in general in 
1900 and 1901 were not the direct outcome of adverse 
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traffic conditions, but were due to a phenomenal advance 
in working expenses and capital charges, and these have 
revealed in an unpleasant way the weaknesses of these 
undertakings. It began to be suspected that capital was 
being spent with too free a hand, and without that careful 
supervision which could alone ensure that it would yield a 
fair return. The rise in expenses also brought into pro- 
minence two other unpleasant features. One was the 
absence of any systematic attempts to restrict working 
expenses, and the other was that maximum rate powers 
which were framed in theory to enable the companies to 
meet any abnormal increase in expenses, were in practice 
virtually a dead letter and afforded no relief, as more than 
one important decision of the Railway Commissioners 
exemplified. In short, as Lord Claud Hamilton said at 
the Great Eastern meeting early in 1902, <' Confidence 
'' has to some extent been shaken in railway property as 
'* a safe investment, and it is our duty to try and restore 
" that confidence, and to prove by results that it is 
" justified." Whether the full measure of confidence 
which, until the last few years, investors placed in Home 
Railways will be restored, depends to a very large extent 
on the success which attends the efforts of the Boards of 
Directors and responsible officials to rehabilitate the 
damaged fortunes of the railways. 

How large is the stake of the British investor in Home 
Railways, may be gathered from the fact that the total 
nominal paid-up capital at the end of 1900 was 1,176 
millions, and at the end of 1901 it probably reached 
nearly 1,200 millions. Of this large figure 186J millions 
were merely nominal additions to capital, leaving the real 
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capital at the end of 1900 at 989i millions, virtually all 
of whioh is held by investors in this country. 

Of this figure, after allowing for the nominal additions 
referred to, the English companies represent a total 
capital of 827} millions, those of Scotland 122 millions, 
and those of Ireland about 89^ millions. The nominal 
additions arise from various causes, but are mainly a 
result of the conversion and consolidation of stocks, which 
operations have been carried out by most of the large 
companies on a large scale during recent years. As a 
prominent example of this may be instanced the con- 
vertdon of Debenture stocks which has been carried out 
by most of the large companies during the last fifteen 
years. For various reasons (the rise in price of these 
stocks being the most important) several companies 
have found it desirable to reduce their Four per cent. 
Debenture Stocks and those of higher denomination to 
Three per cent. Stocks. In fact, the Great Western 
actually succeeded in placing a 2^ per cent, stock at over 
par a few years ago, whilst the Midland by its Act of 
1897 converted its Pre-Ordinary stocks into 2^ per cent, 
stocks, and even issued a Preferred Ordinary stock of the 
same denomination, these changes involving a total 
nominal increase of over 70 millions. Operations of this 
character have been carried out by increasing the nominal 
amount of capital issued. For instance, holders of Four 
per cent. Stocks have had £183 6s. 8d. of a Three per 
cent., or £160 of a 2J per cent. Stock, issued in exchange 
for each £100 held by them. This exchange secures to 
ihem the same income as before, and its only effect is to 
add to the nominal capital of the company. On the otber 
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hand the railway companies have received, in the way of 
premiums on their stocks and shares issued from time to 
time, large sums of money which are not included in their 
nominal capital, although these amounts are used for 
capital purposes and expended in the extension or im- 
provement of their systems. The London and North- 
Western Company, for instance, shows in its capital 
account at 81st December last a sum of £9,284,868 as 
received at one time or another in this way. 

For the most part the capital issued by our railways is 
divided into four classes, namely : Debenture, Guaranteed, 
Preference, and Ordinary Stocks. There are various sub- 
ordinate issues such as Rent-Charge Stocks which are 
practically Guaranteed Stocks, and Preferred Ordinary 
and Deferred Ordinary Stocks, which as their names imply 
are merely component parts of the Ordinary stock itsell 
Besides these there are Contingent Eights Stocks, which 
share in dividends on the ordinary stock after a certain 
rate on the latter has been paid. The only such stock of 
any consequence in the case of English Companies is the 
Brighton Contingent Bights Stock. In the case of the 
Scotch Companies they are more numerous. The Cale- 
donian has two, known by the names of Deferred Stocks 
Nos. 1 and 2, and the Great North of Scotland had two, 
but now has only one, the other being merged in its 
Deferred Ordinary issue. The Glasgow and South- Western 
also has one called the ** Deferred *' Stock, which, by the way, 
the Company would do well to get rid of, as it is liable to 
be confused with its ** Deferred Ordinary Stock," created 
by its Act of 1897. These contingent stocks in every case 
owe their existence to consolidation schemes, when the 
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rights they possess to share in dividends on the Ordinary 
stock beyond a certain rate were separated from various 
Preference stocks which, previous to the carrying out of 
the schemes referred to, carried these rights in addition, to 
their fixed rate of dividend. 

The Debenture stock of a railway company is, of course, 
a debt, and the interest thereon an obligatory charge. 
Technically it is not part of the capital at all, though in 
practice it is generally distinguished by the title of ''loan*' 
capital. If the interest is not forthcoming a receiver may 
be appointed, unless the holders voluntarily forego their 
rights, as has been done in the case of the Cambrian and 
East London among others, in which event the debenture 
stocks become merely Preference stocks. Beceiverships 
are fortunately not nearly so well-known in connection 
with British Bailways as they used to be in relation to 
American Bailroads, and this is a featiure in regard to 
which holders of British Bailway stocks may well con- 
gratulate themselves. With one or two exceptions, none 
of the large railways of this country as we know them at 
the present time have been in the predicament of being 
unable to meet their obligatory charges. Numerous small 
railways have, however, experienced, and still suffer, the 
mconvenience of such an unfortunate state of affairs. In 
Wales the railways have been particularly unfortunate in 
this respect, for, with the exception of those in the extreme 
South (which curiously enough have paid the largest 
dividends of any British Railways) practically all the 
Welsh Companies have been in the hands of receivers 
some time or other. The Cambrian, Mid Wales, Neath 
and Brecon, Brecon and Merthyr, Manchester and Millot^^ 
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and Wrexham, Mold and Gonnah's Quay Companies, have 

all been in eerioos financial straits, and with several of 

them this state of affairs may be regarded as decidedly 

chronic. 

Guaranteed stocks rank immediately after the Debenture 

stocks of a railway, and the interest on them if not earned 
in the year is cumulative, and must be paid in full before 
the Junior stocks can receive anything. An example of 
this is the District Guaranteed stock on which arrears are 
now accumulating. Some of the earlier Preference stocks 
are practically in the same position as Guaranteed stocks, 
and when such is the case they are known by the name of 
" Non-Contingent *' Preference stocks ; that is to say their 
dividends are not merely contingent on the profits of each 
separate year, but if not earned in any one year will form 
a charge against future years. The Great Central Com- 
pany has several such stocks, and at the time of the strike 
in 1893 considerable doubt existed before the result was 
known as to whether there would be a deficiency on its 
last " Non-Contingent " Preference stock, and again in 
1901 the same danger appeared to be imminent. As a 
matter of fact the company paid for 1898 the dividends on 
all its ** Non-Contingent " stocks, and on a further 
JBl, 100,000 of Contingent Preference stock as well, whilst 
in 1901 it also managed to more than pay the non- con- 
tingent dividends. 

By the Companies' Clauses Act of 1863 all Railway 
Preference stocks issued thereafter were made contingent 
on the profits of each year only. So that if earnings are 
not sufficient to pay them in full the holders have no 
recourse to the profits of subsequent years to supply the 
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deficiency in their dividends. Practically all the stock 
issned by our railways to meet their current requirements^ 
with the exception of debenture capital, is contingent on 
the profits of each separate year. Comparatively little 
Guaranteed stock is now issued, and then only under ex- 
oeptional circumstances. 

A great deal of importance attaches to the proportions 
which the four classes of stock bear to each other. As a 
general rule the Debenture stock is about a fourth of the 
total, this being the fixed proportion approved by Parlia- 
ment in the case of companies incorporated with the usual 
capital powers or applying for additional capital. This 
proportion is not varied by Parliament in the case of new 
capital being raised except under very pressing circum- 
stances, as when, for instance, a company in absolute 
need of money could not raise it by other means than the 
issue of loan or debenture capital. In the first table (see 
Appendix) is shown the proportions of the different classes 
of capital, under the headings of Debenture, Preferential, 
and Ordinary stocks. The Guaranteed stocks are in this 
table treated as Preferential capital, as of course they 
really are. There are various points in connection with 
this matter which are worthy of remark. In the first 
place if a large proportion of the capital is in the form of 
Debenture and Preference stock, leaving a comparatively 
small amount of ordinary capital, the latter is likely to be 
in a precarious position, especially if the rates of interest 
on the prior stocks are at all heavy. In such a case the 
fluctuations in dividends are also likely to be acute, for 
the movements in the net revenue necessarily have a 
much greater effect on a stock which represents only 20 
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per cent, of the total capital, than the same increases or 
decreases would have in instances where the Ordinary 
stock represented say 40 per cent, of the whole capital. 
A farther disadvantage of a small Ordinary stock is that 
the margin of net revenue behind the Preference stocks is 
small, rendering them liable in poor years to loss of divi- 
dend, and such being the case they do not command good 
prices. An instance where the Ordinary stock is small, 
and the fluctuations in dividends severe, is the North 
British. Though nominally over sixteen millions, the 
Ordinary capital of this company is really less than half 
that figure, the rest being the result of the conversion of 
the Ordinary stock ; and, allowing for this, the proportion 
of the Ordinary stock to the total capital is only 16 pei 
cent. Another Scotch company with a very small Ordinarj 
stock (only about 15 per cent, of the total capital) ii 
the Great North of Scotland, and it is only necessary 
to glance over the record of dividends to see how great 
have been its vicissitudes in consequence. In its early 
days as much as 7 per cent, was paid. For several years 
prior to 1878 nothing was paid, but in 1875 the dividend 
was 2^. In 1878 it disappeared again altogether, and 
with the exception of 1 per cent, in 1879, nothing further 
was paid until the end of 1882. Since then the improve- 
ment in dividend has been gradual, and fairly steady, but 
with the above record it will be seen that it is a stock 
which is liable to very large and sudden fluctuations in 
dividends. Another instance of a small Ordinary stock is 
the Great Central, and in that case as soon as declining 
profits overtook the company many Preference dividends 
were sacrificed. The Brighton Company is generally 
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sapposed to be eabject to severe changes in its dividend. 
It certainly has in its time undergone considerable fluctua- 
tion in this respect. The increase in its Ordinary stock 
during the past ten years has contributed to reduce these 
flnctuationB, and it will be seen by reference to Table I. 
that the proportion of its ordinary capital to the total is 
not much below the average of the companies as a 
whole. 

A reference to Table I. will show the proportion of 
Debenture capital ranges from about 22-6 per cent, to 88*6 
per cent. The proportions of Preferential capital show 
greater variation due, of course, to the fact that whilst 
Parliament keeps a watchful eye on the issue of Debenture 
stock, it is left very much to the companies themselves 
whether Preference or Ordinary stock is issued in respect 
of the share capital for the raising of which they have 
Parliamentary authority. The proportions vary from 28*8 
to over 58 per cent. In the cases of the North- Western 
and North-Eastern Compasiies it will be seen that the 
percentage of the preference capital to the total is low, 
being 80.65 and 80.86 respectively. Seeing that these two 
companies pay the largest average dividends of any of the 
large railways, they might well have raised much more 
capital by means of Preference stock. These two com- 
panies, tc^ether with the Qreat Northern and Midland, 
have a comparatively large proportion of their capital in 
the form of Ordinary stock. The Chatham, too, has a 
large proportion of Ordinary stock, but as its Arbitration 
Preference stock included in the preceding column of the 
Table is for all practical purposes in the position of an 
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Ordinary stock, Chatham Ordinary itself may be disre- 
garded. It will be noted that besides the Great Central 
and the North British already iedluded to, the Great 
Eastern has a rather small percentage of its total capital 
in the form of Ordinary stock. 



^ 



CHAPTER n. 

CAPITAL {conUnued), 

In the opening chapter the capital receipts and the 
wions forms in which money is raised for capital pnr- 
poses are folly dealt with. But to the shareholder it is 
certainly not a less important matter to know how the 
money thns raised is spent. For vaxious reasons the 
capital accounts of onr railways have hitherto escaped 
notice in a way which is certainly not altogether creditable 
io the perspicacity of the average railway shareholder. A 
commendable tendency for shareholders and all concerned 
to devote more attention to this matter is one of the most 
striking sequels to recent adverse results. After all, the 
capital account and the raising and spending of money in 
connection therewith, are matters of much more lasting 
importance than the various items of revenue. But the 
average holder of railway stocks is much too apt to look at 
everything from the standpoint of his dividend from year to 
year. This course is quite natural, but it is attended with 
grave dangers. From half-year to half-year the various 
companies publish in the accounts details, often very in- 
adequate, of the expenditure on capital account. Though 
among the large companies from half-a-million to a million 
is frequently spent on this account during the six months, 
the fact is often dismissed by the chairman at the half- 
yearly meeting by a bare mention of the figures, whilst 
with the most minute details he wearies the shareholders 
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with inconsequent remarks and figures relating to all the 
iteuis of revenue for the six months, which the share- 
holders already have before them in the prmted accounts. 
Though capital matters now receive rather more attention 
than formerly, the old lax method is followed in the 
directors* reports— -capital matters being glided over whilst 
more than due prominence is given to revenue items. 

Now, as the present writer has insisted for many years 
past, the two weakest poiuts in the financial position of 
our railways are to be found in this direction. First of all 
there is the absolute impossibihty of reducing the prior 
charges, and secondly, the lavish charges made to capital 
account. Whilst not taking an alarmist view of these 
matters it is well to insist that still more attention should 
be given to them than has been the case in the past. In 
spite of the great fall iu interest (which as regards our 
railways is fully dealt with in a subsequent chapter), in all 
directions in evidence until a few years ago, and probably 
only temporarily checked by the recent war, the railways 
are not in a position to benefit, as practically all the 
Debenture and Preferential stocks issued by them are per- 
petual securities. For all the improvement in their credit 
the companies have not benefitted — all the advantage has 
gone into the pockets of the holders of the prior stocks in 
the shape of enormous rises in prices of these securities, 
which rises have furthermore been facilitated by conversion 
and consolidation operations. Even now whilst nearly every 
corporation, however small, takes the precaution of secur- 
ing to itself the right of redemption at a certain date, our 
Home Railways go on issuing their three per cent, and 
four per cent, stocks without any provision for redemption, 
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ihna leaving the fatnre to take care of itself. This ques- 
tion is nndoabtedly a serions one for the ordinary share- 
holders, for with interest on capital permanently reduced 
below the present level, as it may be in course of time, it 
can hardly be expected that even the present reduced 
average return on the whole capital can be maintained, 
whilst any reduction in that return would fall solely on 
the ordinary shareholders, owing to the fixity of the prior 
eharges and the impossibility of making any reduction 
in the interest payable on two-thirds of the capital of our 
railways. In the last three years an unfortunate example 
of this has been witnessed, by ordinary shareholders 
generally, for they have had their dividends seriously 
compressed between the rigid fixed charges on one hand 
and the advance in expenses on the other. 

The other weak point in the financial position of our 
railways is the rapid increase in capital. It is in a measure 
satisfactory to note that the most recent outlays, though 
dangerously large, have shown some reduction. In the 
last four half-years the aggregate outlay of the sixteen 
principal EngHsh railways was as follows : — 

1st half, 1900 £8,074,000 

2nQ ,, ,, • U,oDt7,UUU 

1st „ 1901 7,686,000 

And ,, ,, ••• ■«• ••• ••• ••• D,t/«/t/,viuu 

But between 1895 and 1900 there had been a very large 
increase as the following table of the expenditure of all 
British Railways will show : — 
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Year. 


Capital Expenditoie 

during year 

in millions of £. 


1890 


14-9 


1891 


** ••• ••• ••< 




.. 14-8 


1892 


• • ••• «*• ••! 




... 20-9 


1898 


• • ••• ••• ••< 




170 


1894 






.. Ill 


1896 






.. 8-8 


1896 






.. 10-6 


1897 


• • ••• ••• ••< 




.. 18-9 


1898 - 






.. 18-8 


1899 






.. 16-6 


1900 






.. 21-6 



Each saccessive period of growing traffics and increasing 
profits seems to encourage fresh schemes involving enor- 
mous outlays which continue until the next period of 
declining profits comes roimd again. This was the cckse in 
1889-1892 and again in 1895-1900. 

The theory upon which our railways work is to charge 
to revenue all that is necessary to keep the line up to its 
original stajidard of efficiency, and to charge practically 
every addition to its rolling stock, and the cost of all im- 
provements and extensions of their systems to capital 
account. After making what is considered to be a fair 
charge against revenue for maintenance, repairs, and re- 
newals, in addition to the current revenue expenses, the 
profits are divided up to the hilt. It is obvious that such 
a theory if not acted upon very strictly may lead to serious 
abuses. Even to act up to it to the Jetter is hardly judici- 
ous in all circumstances, and this is what most companies 
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do. For example, a new booking office, a wider bridge, 
expenses incurred in securing an Act for wider powers, 
stamp duty on capital, etc., etc., may be academically fair 
charges to capital account ; but viewed in a purely business- 
like way they are not charges which can prudently be 
treated as such. The straining after dividends in excess 
of those which can properly be paid is in many cases to 
blame for a laxity which threatens to wreck the whole 
financial edifice of the British railway system. As a 
general rule in business an addition to capital which does 
not in any way add proportionately to the profits, is, to 
say the least, not considered wise. But the Boards of our 
railway companies do not look at this side of the matter. 
If they were to be too punctilious dividends would suffer, 
80 when a sum of money is expended on what may be a 
very necessary work, if it is academically a fair charge to 
capital, to capital it goes. In fact the question is not how 
little can be charged to capital account, but how much. 
An auditor of a prominent railway company frankly ad- 
mitted to the VTriter that the present system is faulty. 
But, he said, the existing methods have prevailed so long 
and so generally that no company dare face the serious 
consequences to their ordinary shareholders of a change. 
Had a proper policy been pursued from the first there is 
no doubt that the ordinary stocks would be in a much 
better position than they are now, for fixed charges would 
have been very much lower than at present. The very 
principle now adopted is so dangerous that it needs the 
more to be carefully watched, for it is certain that an open 
capital account is a temptation to wasteful expenditure. 
Charges to revenue are generally kept more in he^d 
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becanse of their immediate effect on profits, but charges to 
capital being represented only by the interest thereon do 
not at once appear in so concrete a form — ^hence the 
danger. 

In view of the policy as regards capital expenditure out- 
lined above, it is also essential that the regular revenue 
charges for renewals of rolling stock, and maintenance of 
the permanent way, etc., be carefully examined. If it be 
low, whilst the capital expenditure on lines open for traffic 
is at the same time heavy, it may be surmised that capital 
is being made to bear more than its share of expenditure, 
and such a course must sooner or later tell adversely on 
any company which persistently adopts it. 

The attitude generally taken up by British railway 
boards in regard to this vital question of capital was 
frankly disclosed by Lord Btalbridge at the London and 
North- Western meeting in August, 1901, when he said : — 
•* If you will look at the engineer's report on the progress 
•' of works (involving heavy capital outlay) you will see 
** that there is hardly one object on which our engineer is 
" busy which you may say will bring in one additional 
" penny of revenue to the company.** And the North- 
western is deservedly regarded as one of the most conser- 
vative railways ! 

In the second Table (see Appendix) is shown the ex- 
penditure on capital account of the principal English and 
Scotch Railways during the last ten years. It will be seen 
that the total from 1892 to 1901 amounts to nearly 146 
millions, or an average outlay by the 15 companies of 
nearly 15 millions per annum. In the last column of the 
table is given the increase in the mileage constructed and 
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worked by each company daring the period covered by the 
outlay of capital. What strikes one most is the entire 
want of proportion of the additional mileage to the outlay 
of capital. This feature is due to the vast outlay continu- 
ally going on in improving and widening existing lines, 
adding to the rolling stock, etc. 

Examining the second Table in detail we see that the 
Midland expended the most in the ten years, its total being 
over 19^ millions. During the same ten years, of the 
English companies, the Great Central comes second as 
regards its outlay, with a disbursement on capital account 
of nearly 17^ millions, mainly due to the London line. 
The North-E astern spent over 11 millions, though in this 
sum is included 2^ millions in respect of the acquisition 
of the docks at Hull. The Great Northern and North- 
western Companies were very near each other as regards 
actual outlay, with about 11 millions each. But the 
proportionate increase in the capital of the Great Northern 
was considerably over twice as large as that of the larger 
company. Though the Great Eastern and the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire both expended about 7} millions, the in- 
creases in their mileage are small. Of course the Great 
Eastern has spent a great deal of late years on its Metro- 
politan lines to provide for its heavy suburban traffic, and 
as the traffic of the Lancashire and Yorkshire is very dense 
throughout its system, it has spent a good deal in widening 
and improving lines already in existence. The expenditure 
of the South-Eastern Company on capital account has 
also been very large. This is due to the exceptional posi- 
tion it has occupied in the last three years under the 
Working Union with the Chatham, very large sums having 
been spent for joint purposes. 
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With an oatlay of over 15^ millions the Great Western 
had the largest addition to its system, namely 448 miles. 
In fact nearly one-third of its oatlay in the ten years 
represented the cost of absorbing various subsidiary lines. 

Of the Scotch companies, the Caledonian has expended 
the most between 1892 and 1901, namely, over lOi mil- 
lions. The North British spent only 8 millions, bat raised 
a good deal by forming subsidiary concerns. The Glasgow 
and South- Western was more moderate with an outlay of 
iBd,741,000. 



CHAPTER in. 

m 

BEYENUE. 

Giofls revenne has been the one entirely satisfactory 
feature of railway working in recent years, and but for 
the oontinnoas and extraordinary growth therein it is 
difficnlt to say what might not have happened to share- 
holders' interests. Year by year since 1898 increases haTe 
been recorded. For all the railways of the United King- 
dom the increase between 1898 and 1900 was over i4 
millions, or nearly 80 per cent., of which over 19 millions 
were absorbed by the additions to expenditure. Gross 
revenue, particularly from passengers, showed further 
increase in 1901, though on a smaller scale than in 
preceding years. 

All our important railways derive the bulk of their 
revenue from the three main sources of goods, minerals, 
and passenger traffic. The proportions of each traffic 
earned by the various companies necessarily vary greatly, 
depending as they do on the character of the districts 
served by them. The Southern railways are pre-emi- 
nently passenger lines, and derive over three-fifths of 
their total revenue from this source. The Northern lines, 
including the Great Northern, Midland, North- Western, 
and Great Eastern, though having a large passenger 
bnsiness — particularly the last-named company — never- 
theless earn a large share of their revenue from the 
carriage of goods. A few other companies stand out 
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beyond the rest as carriers to a large extent of mineral 
traffic, amongst these being the North-Eastern, Cale- 
donian, Midland, North British, Great Central, Hull and 
Bamsley, and the South Wales Companies. 

In Table III. is shown the total revenue for 1896 and 
1901 of the principal Railways of Great Britain, the 
amounts and proportions of the receipts derived from 
the three main branches of revenue being given separately* 
whilst miscellaneous receipts are also shown. As regards 
total revenue, the North- Western stands first, with over 
14 millions. This company also commands the first place 
as regards the aggregate amounts of both its goods and 
passenger traffic. Next to the North-Westem comes the 
Great Western, with a gross revenue of over £11,898,000 
followed very closely by the Midland, with total receipts 
last year amounting to £11,868,000, or only ^80,000 less 
than the former. Next comes the North-Eastem, with 
£9,118,000. Between this company and the Great 
Northern, which is next in order, there is a very large 
gap, for this company's total receipts for 1901 amounted 
to £5,768,000. Both the Great Eastern and Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Companies come rather near to this 
figure. 

Of the Southern railways the South- Western has the 
largest revenue, its figure last year having been over 6 
millions^-the highest in its history. Next to it comes the 
South-Eastern and Chatham, with over £4,465,000, the 
Great Central and Brighton following with £8,420,000 
and £8,212,000 respectively. 

The great Scotch railways run each other rather closely, 
though the North British, with its considerably larger 
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mileage, holds the premier position with d64,478,00O, against 
the Caledonian figure of J64,824,O0O. 

Examining the details as shown in Table III., it will 
be seen that the Midland derives as much as 88*18 of its 
receipts from goods traffic. The Lancashire and York- 
shire, which serves a district more dense with traffic than 
any other line in the Kingdom, follows with 84*88 per 
cent, of its gross receipts represented by goods. The 
North- Western obtidned last year about 84 per cent, of its 
total earnings from goods traffic. The Southern lines, it 
will be observed, have a very small percentage of goods 
traffic, the largest ratio to total earnings being 19*07 in 
the case of the South-Westem, whilst the Brighton is as 
low as 14*21 per cent. From mineral traffic these lines 
derive a still smaller proportion of their revenue, the per- 
centage in the case of those four companies ranging from 
8*81 in the case of the South-Westem to 10*21 in the 
instance of the Brighton. 

Though not the largest in amount, the North-Eastem 
secures the largest portion of its revenue from mineral 
traffic. This company, it will be observed, had its revenue 
about equally divided between goods, mineral, and passenger 
traffic last year, the percentage in each case being about 
82, the remainder representing miscellaneous items. It 
is worth noting that the proportions of this company's 
traffic under the three main heads have undergone con- 
siderable changes lately. Since 1889 the proportion of 
the mineral receipts to the total has fallen from about 85^ 
to 81) — ^whilst the percentage of passenger earnings has 
risen from under 29 to 88. As a matter of fact, out of a 
total increase in the revenue of this company g\ti<^^ 1%*^^ 
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of about £2,280,000, the growth of passenger traffic is 
accountable for £1,027,000, whilst mineral receipts have 
shown an increase of only £457,000. Both the leading 
Scotch railways show a comparatively large percentage 
of their earnings as derived from minerals, as also do 
the Midland, Great Central, and Great Western Com- 
panies. 

It is interesting to note that since 1896 the proportions 
of the various classes of traffic of the Great Central Com- 
pany have undergone important changes, traceable to the 
opening of the London Extension. Passenger revenue has 
increased by 3^ per cent., and mineral receipts by 2 per 
cent., whilst goods earnings are lower by nearly 4 J per 
cent., and miscellaneous income by over 1 per cent. 

In passenger receipts, as might be expected, the 
Brighton Company stands at the top with 72*10 per cent, 
of its total earnings. Next come the South-Eastem and 
Chatham, and the South- Western, showing over 70 per 
cent., and over 60 per cent, respectively of their earnings 
from coaching traffic. The only other company with over 
50 per cent, is the Great Eastern, in' which instance the 
percentage of 58*89 is to a large extent accounted for by 
its huge suburban traffic. In 1889 its earnings from this 
source were only 49*16 per cent, of its total revenue. 

Sundries vary a great deal, owing to the fact that the 
items included therein are different in the case of nearly 
every separate company. The large percentage of the 
Great Northern is due to the inclusion of the receipts 
from its joint lines. The Great Central percentage is 
also large (14*44) for the reasons subsequently given. 
The only item common to all the companies included 
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under this head is the comparatively unimportant one of 
'* Transfer fees.'* 

As Table III. sapplies the gross revenue figures for both 
1896 and 1901 side by side, it is useful for ascertaining 
the tendency of the various classes of revenue. One 
striking feature is that every company included therein 
shews an increase in every branch of revenue, with the 
soUtary exception of the miscellaneous income of the 
South-Eastem and Chatham, and as a footnote to the 
table explains that is not actually a decline, but is due to 
a change in the accounts consequent on the working 
union. Another interesting feature is that in ahnost every 
case passenger traffic bears a larger proportion to the total 
revenue in 1901 than in 1896. The least elasticity has 
been shown by goods revenue, which in the case of nine 
English railways yielded a smaller proportion of the total 
revenue in 1901 than in 1896. 

Theoretically a railway company cannot conduct any 
business beyond that of a carrier on its own line of traffic 
offered it for conveyance, together with the numerous 
operations necessary to enable it to carry on that business 
with efficiency. Nowadays the business of a railway covers 
a great deal more than this, and though the carriage of 
passengers, parcels, mails, merchandise, and minerals are 
the main sources of income, there are various additional 
items of revenue. Among these may be mentioned the 
receipts from docks, steamers, canals, hotels, surplus lands, 
and house property. Generally to do anything not coming 
strictly within the business of a railway undertaking it is 
necessary to obtain a Special Act from Parhament. From 
time to time most of the principal railways of thia coimtr} 
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have secured these powers. Of the fifteen leading English 
and Scotch Railways twelve are directly interested, and 
have a portion of their capital invested, in steamers, whilst 
one of the remaining three is seeking power to do so. 
Most of them own considerable dock property as well, 
among those having large interests in this direction being 
the North- Western, South- Western, Great Eastern, North- 
Eastem, and Great Central Companies. Various other 
companies own and work canals, including the North- 
western, Great Western, Great Centr^, and North 
Staffordshire Companies, each of which has important 
interests in waterways. 

In connection with the railway ownership of canals it 
may be here noticed that the report of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1872 pointed out that of 4,000 miles of canal 
existing in 1865, 1,544 miles had been absorbed by the 
railways. 

The Great Central Railway probably has more of these 
subsidiary items of revenue than any important company. 
It has steamers, docks, canals, ferry-boats, and derives a 
considerable revenue from rents of property as well. All 
of what were the "Watkin" lines seem to be in an 
especial degree concerned in these auxiliary undertakings. 
Take the South-Eastem for example. Besides its steamers, 
harbours, wharves, and canals, now under the control of 
the Joint Managing Committee, it owns very large hotel 
and other property. The Metropolitan Company also has 
BO considerable an amount of land and property that it 
obtained powers in 1888 to create and issue for each £100 
of its ordinary stock £60 of a surplus land stock, which 
takes all the profit derived from its lands, etc. This 
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stook, amounting to JS2,640,915, received in 1901 a divi- 
dend of 2f per cent. 

As a general role these subsidiary businesses do not 
pay. Of course the view of the railway companies is that 
though the steamboats or docks, etc., taken by themselves 
do not yield a reasonable return od the capital invested in 
them, they bring traffic to the railway, and therefore pay 
indirectly. This is no doubt the case in many instances, 
but not invariably. Undoubtedly there is a great deal of 
money being lost by the Southern railways in the compe- 
tition for the Continental traffic. In Table lY. are shown 
the gross receipts, working expenses, and net revenue in 
respect of steamers in the case of five companies, which 
give these particulars in their. published accounts, for the 
years 1895, 1896, and 1901. By reference to the figures 
there given it will be seen that two companies — the South- 
western and Brighton show an actual loss on working, 
apart from the interest on the capital sunk in the steam- 
boat traffic. The other three — the Great Eastern, South- 
Eastem and Chatham, and Great Central Companies — - 
show profits on working, but in no case are they large 
enough to provide a fsAx return on the capital employed, 
whilst it is very doubtful if they would have shown any 
profit at all if adequate provision had been made for 
depreciation and renewals. It will be noted that in the 
case of every company included in the table, except the 
Great Central, the results shown for 1901 were poorer 
than those for 1896. This comparative falling off in 
the results derived from the steamboat business only 
emphasises the contention so often put forward that 
way companies should not embark their capital ia 
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enterprises. The Qreat Western is another oompany 
which sustains a loss on its steamboat working, though 
as the expenses only are shown separately in its published 
aooounts it is impossible to give the actual figures. The 
details of revenue in other respects are dealt with more 
folly in the chapters dealing with individual companies. 

Having regard to the long-continued and large growth 
in gross receipts some concern is naturally felt lest revenue 
generally should decline. Increases cannot go on at the 
rate which has been experienced in the past seven yearsi 
and a maintenance of trade is necessary to prevent any 
falling-off in goods receipts. Passenger traffic is threatened 
in various ways, particularly by the extension of tramway 
competition, and in the London area, by the proposed 
construction of various underground '* tube " railways. 

Short distance traffic in many areas has already suffered 
firom tramway competition, and it will grow, for tram- 
ways are being built on a large scale throughout the 
country, and are often provided not for profit but for the 
public advantage. If the railways can cultivate the long 
distance traffic still more they may not lose by this compe- 
tition : but at present the outlook is uncertain, and calls 
for anxious consideration by the railway authorities. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I 

WORKING EXPENSES. 

Probably no item^-or rather group of items — in the 
railway accounts has come more under the notice of the 
shareholders in our railwilys during the last twelve years 
than the working expenditure. Each year during this 
period (with the exception of 1895 and 1896) has seen a 
considerable increase on the expenses of its predecessor 
quite out of proportion to the concurrent increase in gross 
receipts. In fact, the poor dividends of 1900 and 1901 
were directly due to this extraordinary advance. In spite 
of an advance in gross receipts entirely unprecedented in 
the history of railways, working expenses have grown at 
a stiU more rapid rate, so that in 1900 the ratio of ex- 
penses to receipts for the whole railway system of the 
United Kingdom had risen to the record figure of 62 per 
cent., and for 1901 the rate will probably not be less than 
68 per cent, on the average. As an example of what had 
been going on between 1889 and 1901 in this way take 
the four " Heavy " lines. Compared with 1889 the ex- 
penses of these companies showed an increase of 
£11,007,000, or a growth of over 60 per cent, in twelve 
years. In the same period the gross revenue of the 
same lines increased by £10,414,000, or about 80 per cent. 
Thus it will be seen that the addition to expenses in the 
period of twelve years from 1889 to 1901 was £598,000 in 
excess of the increase in gross earnings, enormo\vA tiiovxi^li 
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this latter was. This sum, in addition to the very con- 
siderable amount required to meet the growth of capital 
charges, caused a serious reduction in the amounts avail- 
able for dividends on the ordinary stocks, necessitating 
large and general falling-off in the rates of distribution in 
1901 as compared with 1880. Here are the figures for 
the four companies referred to : — 

Working Expenses, 

1889. 1901. 

Great Western £4,186,062 Je7,175,875 

London & North-Westem 5,816,926 8,829,268 

Midland 4,880,771 7,088,914 

North-Eastern 8,622,714 6,928,911 



Total ... £17,956,478 £28,962,968 



Chross Receipts. 

Great Western £8,617,627 £11,861,778 

London & North-Westem 11,892,626 18,901,296 

Midland 8,881,119 11,188,981 

North-Eastern 6,844,118 9,112,179 



Total ... £86,086,884 £46,499,179 



There is no doubt whatever that abnormal influences 
were at work during the period covered by the above 
figures, and the effects were felt by every company. The 
tendency in all businesses of long standing is for working 
expenses to increase steadily, and certainly the railways 
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have not been exempted from this rule, though it is doabt- 
fal if ever before in their history working charges took 
inch a sharp spurt npwards as during the period of twelve 
years already alluded to. 

A competent writer on the position of railway companies 
over forty years ago, in discussing their future prospects, 
held out to the shareholders the hope of considerable re- 
duction in working expenses. This is far from being 
realised, for the ratio of expenses to receipts on the prin- 
cipal lines, which was then about 40 per cent., compares 
with an average of about 68 at the present time. The 
effect of the increase in expenses between 1889 and 1901 
was to raise the ratio from 52 to over 68. In Table Y. 
the actual revenue expenditure on the principal lines is 
shown for the years 1896 and 1901, together with the 
ratio to gross receipts in the case of each company. 

From the Table it will be seen that the two large Scotch 
lines are worked at considerably lower cost than the 
principal Enghsh lines. Of the latter the Brighton and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies show the lowest 
rate of working. The Great Northern shows the highest 
percentage of working expenses to gross receipts, its 
figure being over 67 per cent. For some reason or other 
the ratio of expenses of this line has, for a long time, 
largely exceeded that of other important companies. 
Next to the Great Northern comes the South-Eastem and 
Chatham with 66.57 per cent. Next comes the Great 
Central with the high rate of 66.26 per cent, to be traced 
largely to the increased cost of working the London ex- 
tension. Li 1896 its ratio of working cost was only 52 
per cent. Since 1896 the South-Eastem and Chatham 
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ratio has advanced by about 14 per cent., but this is mainly 
to be attributed to the efforts made recently to overtake 
arrears in the provision made out of revenue for mainten- 
ance of way and rolling-stock. The North-Eastem ratio 
of 65 per cent, is the highest of the big railways, and is 
directly due to the very liberal provision which it regularly 
makes for the upkeep of the system, which is the strong 
point in its financial position. In the case of the other 
companies the ratio last year ranged from 61 to about 68 
per cent. 

The items of working expenditure which have shown 
the most important increases during recent years axe 
" Coal," " Wages," " Rates and Taxes," and "Materials/' 

From 1888 to 1896 a phenomenal advance took place in 
the wages bills of the various companies, due to a move- 
ment in the direction of shorter hours and to higher rates 
of wages which came into operation. Since 1896 this 
item of working expenditure has continued to grow but 
not at so rapid a rate, particularly having regard to the 
very important growth in traffic between 1895 and 1900. 

No sooner had the rapid growth in wages shown some 
signs of slackening than an entirely unprecedented ad- 
vance began in the railway coal bills, which, before it had 
ceased, entailed a loss of millions of pounds to railway 
stockholders. This increase began in a quiet way in 
1897 and 1898, but in 1899, 1900, and the first half of 1901, 
it grew to enormous proportions. Subjoined are the ad- 
ditions to cost of coal in the four half years from the 
middle of 1899 to 80th June, 1901, in the case of the 
twelve leading English Companies : — 
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Additions to 


Half-year to 




cost of Fuel. 


81st December, 1899 


... • • • 


... £868,000 


80th June, 1900 ... 


• • • a • . 


... 616.000 


81st December, 1900 


• . a • • • 


... 967,000 


80th Jnne, 1901 ... 


• < • • • • 

Total 


... 648,000 




...£2,474,000 



Thus the total growth was nearly 2^ millions, and, of 
course, the cumnlatiye addition was much greater. In 
the second half-year of 1901 the same companies saved 
£610,000, which still left about two millions per annum of 
possible further saving if the prices of coal existing in 
1898-1899 are reverted to. In fact, the saving ought to 
be larger, because the high cost of fuel in the last few 
years has induced the companies to effect considerable 
savings in train mileage. Had not the years 1899-1901 
been remarkable for a continued growth in gross receipts, 
the effect of the abnormal additions to the cost of fael in 
the same years would have been even more disastrous. 
The prospective saving in this item of expenditure is one 
of the brightest features of the immediate outlook. 

Another item of working expenses which has grown 
continuously, and which, unfortunately, cannot be ex- 
pected to show any reduction in future, is ** Eates and 
Taxes.** For this the multiplication of local bodies, 
armed with spending powers which they know how to u^, 
is largely to blame. Oounty Councils, Borough Councils, 
Village Councils, School Boards, &c., &c., have added 
enormously to local taxation, and, unfortunately, the 
rulway companies, whilst contributing a very large 
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proportion of the expenditure, have no oontrol over it, 
except such as railway shareholders indirectly exercise as 
individuals. In fact, '< taxation without representation *' 
in the existing principle. 

What the increase in '* Bates and Taxes ** has been 
since 1891 will be seen from the following table, showing 
the total payments on this account of all the railways of 
the United Kingdom. 



Year. 




Total aTTioant of 
Rates and Taxes. 


Inorease compared 
with previous year. 


1891 


• • • 


£2,246,000 




1892 






2,869,000 


£128,000 


1898 






2,688,000 


219,000 


1894 






2,816,000 


228,000 


1895 






8,011,000 


196,000 


1896 






8,149,000 


188,000 


1897 






8,294,000 


146,000 


1898 






8,426,000 


181,000 


1899 






8,682,000 


167,000 


1900 






8,767,000 
increase... 


176,000 




TotAl 


...£1,611,000 



The whole principle of taxation of railways is unsound. 
They are assessed not as individual companies, but each 
railway is chopped up among the various rating areas 
through which it passes, and they endeavour to obtain as 
much as possible. In short, what is called " the parochial 
principle '' is adopted, namely, the net earnings of the 
railway in each separate rating area are made the basis of 
assessment. The Boyal Commission on Local Taxation 
in their Report have recommended that railways and 
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similar undertakings should be assessed as a whole, and 
then the total valuation apportioned among the various 
local authorities on a train mileage basis. This is, ob- 
viously, a business-like reform ; but various local bodies, 
the London County Council among them, have indicated 
that they are opposed to any change. 

The other item of working expenditure which has grown 
in recent years is " Wages." Part of this increase is, of 
course, attributable to increase in the work done. But 
the major part is a direct consequence of a higher scale of 
wages all round, taking either the form of an increased 
payment for the same amount of work done, or shorter 
hours without the reduction of wages, necessitating the 
employment of more men. The Railway Servants (Hours 
of Labour) Act of 1893, had the effect of giving an im- 
petus to a movement which had already begun, by giving 
the Board of Trade power to inquire into cases of alleged 
excessive hours, and also authority to call for a revision of 
scheduled hours if they deemed such a course necessary. 
For their own protection railway companies have long ago 
discovered that long hours should be avoided wherever 
possible, and in view of the millions expended by them in 
their efforts to attain this end, it is a somewhat curious 
indication of the attitude of the House of Conmions to- 
wards railway interests that in February, 1902, a vote 
adverse to railway interests on this very hours question 
was passed. Perhaps, however, the fact that it gave the 
Opposition a chance of snatching a party victory over the 
Government explained this unreasonable and unjustifiable 
course of action. Efforts of paid agitators have, in recent 

years, somewhat disturbed the traditional cordiality of 

Ik 
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the relations between railway servants and the companies, 
and strikes and rnmoors of strikes have arisen. But an 
important judgment, deliyered in July, 1901, in the Taff 
Vale Railway Strike case, will probably curb the efforts of 
the agitating societies, for the House of Lords has declared 
that the funds of these societies are liable to meet claims 
for compensation due in consequence of the acts of their 
duly appointed officials and representatives. Funds of such 
societies collected for Widows and Orphan Funds have 
generally been available as a *< Fighting Fund " in case 
of strikes, but the important decision alluded to may pre- 
vent this in future. In any event, it is absurd to allow 
third parties to interfere between railway companies and 
their servants, having regard to the fact that the latter 
are quasi-public servants, and as such are protected by 
special legislation. 

In Table VI. we show the amounts paid in washes by the 
nine principal English Companies in the various depart- 
ments, for the years 1889, 1895, and 1901. This indicates 
that the payments increased during the whole twelve 
years by £7,096,000 or 64 per cent. It will be noted from 
the table that these nine companies alone paid nearly 
20J millions in wages in the year 1901. The Midland 
Company shows the extraordinary increase since 1889 of 
JB1,688,000, or 70 per cent. ; and since 1895 its additional 
wages amount to rather over a million sterling. Not only 
is this the largest increase of any company, but it leaves 
the Midland in 1901 with the largest wages bill of any 
railway in the country. The North- Western shows the 
next largest increase since 1889, namely, £1,180,000, and 
the Great Western follows hard after with nearly a million 
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advance . flxaminiiig the details of increases in the 
varioas departments, it will be found that more than half 
arose in the traffic department alone. 

Between 1889 and 1901 the increase in wages paid by 
the four ''Heayj*' lines alone was nearly 4} millions 
sterling. The war from 1899 onwards undoubtedly tended 
to add to wages, because various companies contributed to 
the support of fiBunilies of reserve men who went to the 
front, and the absence of a large body of unskilled 
labourers also had the effect of maintaining wages. 

In taking a retrospective view of working expenses, it 
must be borne in mind that the exceptionally large ad- 
ditions to the items prior to 1896 were attributable to ab- 
normal circumstances which unfortimately arose during a 
period of declining trade, but since then the traffic has 
enormously expanded. Throughout the past twelve years, 
however, wages and, indeed, expenses generally have in- 
creased in much greater ratio than the traffic ; conse- 
quently, it has been a very serious matter for the ordinary 
shareholders. The outlook is for a large saving in coal 
and materials, but no economies in wages or rates and 
taxes can prudently be looked for. If the steps, which the 
writer and others have urged should be taken in the 
direction of reformed methods of working are successful, 
then a very great saving in expenditure can be effected. 
For an excellent statement of the case for such improved 
methods, and the estimated advantages therefrom, the 
reader is referred to a recent publication, entitled '^ The 
British BaUway Position,'' by G. Paish (The Statist Office, 
Cannon Street, E.G.), with an introduction by the very able 
and progressive Manager of the North Eastern E^OAVT^a-j. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NET REVENUE. 

Having in Chapters HE. and IV. dealt with gross 
revenue and working expenses, the next stage is net 
revenue. The amount carried from the revenue account 
to the net revenue account each half-year is for the sake 
of distinction, generally termed the '< net revenue from 
traffic.'* To this is added on the credit side of the net 
revenue accouut sundry items such as dividends on invest- 
ments, interest received on surplus funds (when the capital 
account happens to show a credit balance, which is not 
often the case as regards the large companies) and further, 
the balance brought forward from the preceding half-year. 
These items together, shown on the credit side of Account 
No. 10, represent the total fund for the half-year avail- 
able: — (1) for the payment of rents of leased lines and 
guarantees ; (2) interest on loans and Debenture stocks, 
Lloyds bonds, etc., in order of priority; (3) dividends on 
Guaranteed stocks; (4) dividends on Preference stocks; 
(5) dividends on Ordinary stock. After meeting the 
payments for rents, guarantees, interest on loans and 
Debenture stocks, that is items 1 and 2, the balance 
remaining is termed the " balance available for dividend," 
and the sum thus shown is carried to another account 
(No. 11) showing ** Proposed appropriation of Balance 
available for Dividend." In this are set out in their 
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proper sequenoe the dividends on the Guaranteed and 
Preference stocks, and anything thereafter remaining is 
allocated to the Ordinary stock. 

Table YII. shows the net revenue of the leading com- 
panies for the year 1901. This statement further shows : 
(a) the amount and proportion of the rents, Debenture 
mterest, and other obligatory charges ; (6) the amount 
and proportion of Guaranteed and Preference dividends ; 
and (c) the amount and proportion distributed on the 
Ordinary stock. In dealing with capital reference was 
made to the importance attaching to the relative amounts 
of these three forms of capital, especially in regard to the 
security of the Preference stocks on the one hand, and 
the fluctuations in the dividend on the Ordinary stock 
on the other. In Table I. are shown the proportions of 
the three classes of stock to the total capital. Table VII. 
goes a step farther than this, for showing as it does the 
proportions of the net revenue distributed on the three 
descriptions of stock, it of course makes full allowance 
for the varying rates of interest on the prior stocks of 
different companies, and also for the varying rates of 
dividend on the Ordinary stocks. Though the figures 
necessarily fluctuate with the net revenue from year to 
year. Table VII. on the whole presents the more reliable 
view of the financial constitution of the various companies 
for the purposes of comparison. 

According to Table VIL it will be seen that the per- 
centage of debenture, etc., charges to the total net revenue 
ranges from 22*89 in the case of the Midland to 70*57 
in the instance of the Chatham Company. It will also be 
noted that the Great Central proportion of Debentures to 
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prior charges is high at 68*07 percent. This is acoonnted 
for by the large amount of interest paid on the Lloyd's 
bonds, which rank next to the Debenture stocks. The 
bonds have been issued to provide part of the funds needed 
to complete the London extension, as the Share capital 
provided therefor was' very far from being sufficient. An 
explanation of what Lloyd's bonds are is given in Ohapter X. 
The effect of issuing them, together with the falling off of 
Plreference dividends has been to raise prior charges to 
68*07 per cent, of the net revenue, against only 82*82 per 
cent, in 1896. The Great Eastern, which like the Chatham 
and Great Central, has seen its time of financial difficulties, 
also has a large percentage of debenture charges, the ratio 
being nearly 45^ per cent, of the net revenue for 1901. 
In the past all these companies, owing to their financial 
disabilities, have had ta raise a great deal of money for 
absolute necessities in the shape of prior stocks, for only 
by this means would they have obtained the required 
capital. It will be seen that the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
North- Western, Brighton and North-E astern Companies 
show their proportion of debenture, etc., charges to total 
net revenue of from only 24 to 27^ per cent. The North- 
western and North-Eastem ratios are low, being only 
26*06 and 24*16 per cent, respectively. The other 
** Heavy" line — the Great Western — shows a considerably 
higher ratio, namely, 86 per cent. So that in spite of 
the fact that the total net revenue of both the North- 
western and the Midland exceeds that of the Great 
Western, the obligatory charges of the latter are the 
largest of any company. This is partly explained by the 
fact that in 1901 the Great Western paid a large sum in 
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respect of rents of leased lines, and guarantees to subsidiary 
companies. 

Preference charges as shown in Table VII. also vary 
considerably. The lowest percentage is that of the North- 
Eastem, namely, 27 88, though the North- Western is also 
yeiy low, namely, 29.10 per cent. The highest ratio is that 
of the Great Northern Company, namely, 42'82 per cent 
Next comes the Lancashire and Yorkshire with 42*42 per 
cent, of its revenue distributed in Preference dividends. The 
Brighton Company also has a heavy proportion of prefer- 
ence charges — rather over 41 i percent, of the net revenue. 
That was the main reason why the directors determined to 
raise the further capital requiied in the form of Ordinary 
stock on two or three occasions in the last twelve years, so 
that the security of the Preference stock might be improved. 
It is also important to note that though the proportion of 
the preference charges of the Brighton Company is above 
the average, that of the debenture charges is decidedly 
below the average, being as already stated, only 24*58 pet 
cent. The Great Eastern, Great Western, South- Western, 
Great Central, and Midland do not vary much, their ratios 
ranging from 85'11 to 87*58. 

Regarding the Great Central and Chatham percentages 
of net revenue distributed on the Preference stocks it 
should be remembered that they appear smaller than 
would otherwise be the case from the fact that the prefer- 
ence dividends are not by any means paid in full. 

From the necessities of the case the proportions of net 
revenue distributed on the ordinary capital show the most 
variation. At the bottom are the Chatham and Great 
Central with nothing, and at the top the North-Easterui 
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which in 1901 paid as much as 48-22 per cent, of its net 
revenue in dividend on its Ordinary stock. The pro- 
portion may be said to agree roughly with the prosperity 
or otherwise of the various companies. Where large 
dividends are being paid the companies have issued more 
Ordinary stock, and thus further enhanced the proportion 
of their distribution on that form of capital. The Chatham 
and Great Central are, of course, at the bottom, where 
their comparative financial standing merits. The South- 
Eastem is a little better off, for it paid 18*05 per cent, of 
its net revenue in ordinary dividend in 1901, though five 
years before it paid nearly 40 per cent. A little higher 
comes the Great Eastern, which has wonderfully improved 
during the last fifteen years, with nearly 19 per cent of its 
net revenue distributed on the ordinary capital. In 1892 
only 14 per cent, was distributed ou its ordinary stock. 
Then comes the Great Northern, with 26-03 per cent, 
distributed on the Ordinary stock. Next comes the Great 
Western with 28 '77 per cent. The ordinary capital of 
this company is relatively small, probably owing to the 
fact that it is only within the last fifteen years or so that 
it could raise money by this means with advantage. 
Consequently, though it paid a fair dividend for 1901, the 
proportion distributed is small, owing to the relative 
smallness of its ordinary capital. Tracing the per- 
centages upwards we eventually arrive at the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire with 80*04, the South- Western with 35-24 
per cent., the Midland with 39*98 per cent., the North- 
western with 44.93, and finally the North-Eastern with 
48*22. 
Of the Scotch Companies, both the Glasgow and South- 
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Western and the Caledonian distribute a considerable pro- 
portion of their net revenue on their Ordinary stocks. On 
the other hand the North British paid away a small per- 
centage of its net profits in dividend on its ordinary 
capital. The Ordinary stock of this company is small for 
the same reason that the Ordinary stock of the Great 
Central and Great Eastern is small, namely, because it has 
found it necessary to raise a good deal of capital by the 
issue of Preference stocks, owing to the uncertain position 
of its ordinary stock. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

DEBBNTUEB GUARANTEED AND PREFERENCE STOCKS. 

Most of the Debenture Guaranteed and Preference 
stocks of our railways are so well secured that by the 
Trust Investment Acts of 1889 and 1898 they were made 
eligible as Trustee Investments, the sole condition being 
that such stocks form part of the capital of a company 
which for the ten years immediately preceding the invest- 
ment paid a dividend of not less than 8 per cent, on its 
ordinary stock. 

The Trustee Investment Act of 1898 also permits 
investment in any securities authorised by order of the 
High Courts of Justice of England and Ireland. Among 
these — which are generally known as ** Chancery stocks'* — 
are Debenture, Preference, Guaranteed, or Bent-Charge 
stocks of railways in Great Britain or Irelcmd having for 
ten years next before the date of investment paid a 
dividend on Ordinary stocks or shares. 

Most of our large companies comply with the first- 
named condition, and in consequence there has for many 
years been a large demand for their prior stocks on the 
part of trustees. The result was large appreciation in the 
values of these securities and a considerably diminished 
yield down to 1896. Since then dearer money and the 
war have induced considerable depreciation. The rise in 
the Bank rate to 4 per cent, in October, 1896, marked the 
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beginning of a period of falling prices. Below we show at 
different periods the yield on the Debenture and Preference 
stocks of several leading companies to illustrate how large 
has been the reduction in yield on this class of invest- 
ment : — 

Approximate Yield beginning of 

Debenture Stocks — 1870 1880 1886 1889 1896 1902 

Great Northern 40 8-6 8-4 8-1 2-6 2-9 

Great Western 4-4 8-8 8-4 81 26 2-9 

London and North- Western 4*0 8-6 8*2 8-0 2*6 2*9 

Midland 40 8-6 8-4 81 2-6 2-9 

North-Eastem 40 8-7 84 81 2-6 29 

Preference Stocks — 

Great Northern 4-5 8-9 8-6 82 2-7 82 

Great Western 46 8-8 8*6 8*2 2-7 8-1 

London and North-Western 4-4 8-8 8-6 8-2 27 8-1 

Midland 4-4 8-8 8-6 8-2 27 8-1 

North-Eastem 46 8-8 3-6 8-2 2-7 81 

It will be noted that in the interval between 1896 and 
1902 the yield per cent, on these typical prior stocks 
increased by 10 per cent, and upwards. Until the autumn 
of 1896 practically continuous appreciation in them had 
taken place largely as the result of special influences. The 
area of Trustee investments was strictly confined, whilst 
for several years prior to 1896 abnormally cheap money 
was a potent influence. Dearer money, the influence of 
the war expenditure since 1899, and the increased area of 
Trustee investments has led to a less urgent demand for 
Home Bailway prior stocks, and as a result the present rate 
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of return is substantially higher than that current six 
years ago. The admission of various Colonial stocks as 
Trustee investments under the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, 
has very materially increased the securities available, and 
moreover the higher yield afforded by them often turned 
the scale in their favour. Another influence which has 
very materially increased the supply of stocks available for 
trusts has been the increasing tendency on the part of 
leading municipalities to employ public funds in tramways, 
waterworks, gas works, docks, and numerous other under- 
takings, with the result^that their obligations are inoreas- 
ing very rapidly, and the opportunities for trust iuTestment 
correspondingly enlarged. 

But after making all allowances for changed conditions 
which are not of a merely temporary character, Home 
Railway prior stocks will probably recover when the adverse 
effects of the recent war on all high-class stocks are 
removed. As an example of the depreciation let us take 
London and North- Western 8 per cent. Debenture stock. 
In 1896 that security reached the figure of 125 ; but early 
in 1902 it was only quoted at 102^. The security, in spite 
of the decline in profits of the North- Western between 
1899 and 1902, is excellent, and in this and all good Home 
Bail way Pre- ordinary stocks a fair recovery is to be 
expected during the next few years. 

A large proportion of the capital of our large railways 
was issued prior to 1870, and had they been in a position 
to benefit by the improvement in their credit there would 
have been a very large reduction in prior charges and 
corresponding improvement in the position of the ordinary 
stocks. But, as pointed out in a previous chapter, the 
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seonrities of onr large railways being perpetual, the benefit 
arising from their improved credit has gone solely to the 
holders of these stocks in enhanced capital values. The 
railways have not benefitted at all as regards the capital 
issued prior to 1870, except here and there to a slight 
extent, where they were able to pay off loans and redeem- 
able stocks by the issue of securities carrying lower rates 
of interest. The only advantage gained by the railways 
has arisen from the gradually improving prices and lower 
rates of interest on the issue of capital from time to time 
since 1870. With all their other faults it is certain that 
the American method of financing railroads by the issue of 
redeemable bonds, has had advantages over the English 
system. Most of the large American railways have 
reduced their prior charge to a very large extent with the 
improvement in their credit, and they are still in a position 
to benefit from further improvement. Certainly the 
system of terminable obligations would have been more 
successful in the case of English than of American rail- 
ways, for the latter, though in a position to benefit by 
improved credit have not on all occasions acted with an 
eye to the improvement of their financial standing. 

Whilst even at the present time almost every petty 
corporation reserves the right to redeem its issues at or 
after a certain period, our large railways with equally good 
credit continue to issue perpetual stocks. It is doubtful 
if, when converting the Debenture stocks by increasing 
the nominal amounts as many of them have done, the 
companies would not have been wise to demand as a 
*' quid pro quo " from the holders a stipulation that the 
company should have the option of redemption after a 
certain period. 
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The position of a Debenture or Preference stock depends 
a good deal on the margin of revenue behind it. If that 
margin is large the security is comparatively good, and 
the prospect of loss of dividend remote. If the margin is 
small, the possibility of an adverse year, when not only 
would the margin disappear, but the dividend on the 
Debenture or Preference stock be partially, if not altogether, 
in default, has to be reckoned with, and a stock in such 
a position of course commands a comparatively low price. 
As matters stand none of the Debenture stocks of any of 
our large railways are in what would be termed an insecure 
position. The relative margins of security behind them 
vary of course, but even in the worst cases a considerable 
sum of net revenue would have to disappear before the 
Debenture stocks would be affected. In a few instances 
the security behind the Preference stocks is either non- 
existent or rather slender, and as these stocks are a good 
deal lower down the scale than the Debenture stocks, the 
question of whether the margin is large or small comes, of 
course, more into play. 

In Table VIII. is shown the percentage of net revenue 
in 1896 and 1901 existing behind the last Debenture stock, 
and also behind the last Preference stock of each company. 
Many of the large companies have consolidated their prior 
stocks, but there are several notable exceptions. The 
North British and Great Central Companies probably have 
a larger number of different issues than any other company, 
but there is no difficulty in determining their priority, as 
they rank in order of the dates attached to them. There 
is a great disadvantage in numerous small issues, in that 
the market is restricted as compared with one large issue. 
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and in the case of several companies consolidation schemes 
might be introduced with advantage. As a matter of fact, 
the North British has this power, but has not yet 
exercised it. Regarding Preference stocks at present 
having a small margin of security, it should be noted that 
an improvement in the ordinary dividends behind them 
would result in an enchancement in value, as these stocks 
have the potentiality of considerable improvement in price. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

ORDINAEY STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 

Under the general heading of Ordinary stock there exists 
quite a variety of junior securities of our railways. In the 
first place there are the Ordinary stocks pure and simple, 
with dividends and prospects varying according to the in- 
dividual characteristics of the line on which each is de- 
pendent. Then there are the Preferred Ordinary stocks, 
which, although in all they number about fifteen, are of 
various kinds ; and there are the corresponding Deferred 
Ordinary stocks, which also possess varying rights. After 
these come the subsidiary stocks referred to in a preceding 
chapter, which carry rights to share dividends on the Or- 
dinary stock after a certain rate has been paid thereon. 

In Table IX. are shewn the dividends paid on the 
Ordinary stocks of the leading lines for the last eleven 
years. Included therein it will be seen there are three 
companies which paid no dividend on their Ordinary stocks 
during 1901 — namely, the Great Central, Chatham, and 
District. The Chatham is only paying part of the dividend 
on its Arbitration Preference, and before its Ordinary stock 
can rank, the dividend has to be paid on the Second Pre- 
ference. 

The Great Central has paid nothing on its ordinary stock 
since 1898, when the interest on London Extension capital 
first fell upon revenue. In &ct, many of its Preference 
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stocks have Buffered a partial or total loss of dividend since 
then. The following table will show exactly what divi- 
dends have been unpaid on the junior preferences since the 
period of default in payments began : — 











Year. 




Stock. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


5 per cent. Pref. 


1872 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


1874 


5 


5 


nil. 


2 


5 


1876 


5 


5 


nil 


nil. 


5 


1879 


5 


8 


nil. 


nil. 


5 


1881 


5 


H 


nil. 


nU. 


4 


1889 


4 


2 


nil. 


nil. 


4 


1891 


4 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


5 


1894 


*5 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 



The District paid nothing on its 5 per cent. Extension 
Preference for the second half of 1900 or for the year 1901, 
and in those three half-years there existed a deficiency in 
the Guaranteed dividend which is, of course, cumulative. 
The dividends paid in 1901 on the Ordinary stocks range 
from f per cent, on Hull and Bamsley to 6f per cent, in 
the case of the Barry Company. 

On the rates paid on the Ordinary stock itself the divi- 
dends on the Preferred and Deferred Ordinary stocks 
depend, and the distributions on the latter stocks are 
shown in the second part of Table IX. In every case ex- 
cept six the Preferred and Deferred Ordinary stocks exist 
alongside the Ordinary stock itself. The six exceptions 
are the Great Central, Great Northern, Great North of 

* Unta 25th AngOBt, 1898, paid out of capital. 
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Scotland, Glasgow and South Western, Midland, and 
North British, all of which carried out compulsory con- 
versions of the whole of their Ordinary stock. 

In order to make the second part of Table IX. intel- 
ligible, it is necessary to explain the position of the 
various classes of Preferred and Deferred stocks. 

The oldest group is that comprising the Brighton, South 
Eastern, and Great Central Preferred and Deferred stocks. 
Under the Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, " Any Com- 
'' pany which in the year immediately preceding has paid 
'* a dividend on their Ordinary stock of not less than three 
"pounds per centum per annum may, pursuant to the 
'' resolution of an extraordincury general meeting, divide 
'' their paid-up Ordinary stock into two classes, to be and 
**to be called the one Deferred Ordinary stock, and the 
"other Preferred Ordinary stock.'* In terms of the Act 
referred to, for each £100 of Ordinary stock there may be 
issued at the request of the holder and in substitution for 
the Ordinary stock £50 of a Preferred Ordinary entitled to 
a dividend in each year, out of the dividend available for 
the Ordinary stock, of 6 per cent, and £50 of a Deferred 
stock entitled to the balance. This enactment, though 
taken advantage of by the three companies already referred 
to, and also by the Metropolitan, does not suit modern 
conditions, and in fact has not been put in force since 
the Brighton Company adopted its provisions in 1875. 
In the first place the payment of 8 per cent, in one 
single year can hardly be considered a reliable basis on 
which to issue a stock which is dependent for its full divi- 
dend on the maintenance of that rate. This accounts for 
the existence of the Great Central Preferred Ordinary stock 
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which has received nothing for several years, whilst that 
company has only paid the fall dividend on its Preferred 
Ordinary twice since the creation of the latter in 1878. 
In terms of its Act of 1897 all the unconverted Ordinary 
stock was replaced by Preferred and Deferred. 

The other two Preferred stocks of this group are those 
of the Brighton and South Eastern. The former has since 
its creation had its full dividend regularly every year, but 
the South Eastern Preferred Ordinary issue only received 
4 per cent, for 1901, that being the first year for which its 
holders had to suffer any shortage. 

The Deferred stocks of the Brighton and South Eastern 
show fluctuations in their dividends to the extent of double 
the fluctuations in the dividends on the Ordinary stocks of 
those lines for the simple reason that each JL'IOO of the 
Deferred carries what may be termed the '' tail end " of 
£200 of Ordinary stock. 

The next class of Preferred and Deferred Ordinary stocks 
comprises only two— the Caledonian and North British 
stocks. Both are more modem creations, the former hav- 
ing come into existence in 1890 and the latter in 1888. 
In each case £100 of Preferred and £100 of Deferred was 
issued in exchange for £100 Ordinary stock. In the case 
of the Caledonian it was optional on the part of the holders 
of Ordinary stock, whilst in the case of the North British 
the whole of the Ordinary stock was compulsorily con- 
verted, the old Edinburgh and Glasgow Ordinary stock 
being merged in the new Deferred of the latter company. 
The system of issuing £100 per cent, of both Preferred 
and Deferred stocks is known as duplication, in contra- 
distinction to the old plan already referred to, of ^'dividing'* 
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the Ordinary stock into £60 per cent, of each security. 
The main distinctive feature of the two Scotch Preferred 
Ordinary stocks is that they are only entitled to their fixed 
rate of 8 per cent, per annum out of the profits availahle 
for dividend on the Ordinary stock in each half year. 
Thid lessens the value of the preference right of the Pre- 
ferred Ordinary, but correspondingly improves the status of 
the Deferred stock, which in the case of the North British 
is entitled Ordinary stock, though it is only a Deferred 
Ordinary security. The Midland company proposed in 
1897 to convert its Ordinary stock compulsorily. on this 
half-yearly principle, but finally decided to make the Pre- 
ferred rank on the year. 

A third group of Preferred and Deferred Ordinary stocks 
comprises the Midland, South Western, Glasgow and 
South Western, Barry, Rhymney, Great North of Scotland, 
and Isle of Wight railway stocks. All these stocks are 
duplications of the old Ordinary stock, and though the 
Preferred issues carry varying rates they are all secured on 
the complete year's net revenue, except the last-named. 
Midland and Glasgow and South Western Preferred Or- 
dinary stocks are 2^ per cent, issues, and their conversions 
were made compulsory. Great North of Scotland Preferred 
Ordinary is a 8 per cent, stock and its conversion was 
compulsory. South Western, Barry, and Rhymney Pre- 
ferred stocks are 4 per cent, issues secured on the year's 
profits, and are the outcome of voluntary conversions. 
Isle of Wight Preferred is a 4 per cent, issue, and is 
secured on the half-year only. 

Several companies occupy a special position as regards 
their conversions. The Central London, for example, 
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divided a nmnber of its original £10 shares into Preferred 
and Deferred half-shares, the former entitled to 4 per cent, 
preference on the year. All the shares have since been 
eonverted into stock. The Great Northern and City also 
has half its Ordinary capital in the form of a 4 per cent. 
Preferred or " A " share entitled to 4 per cent, out of 
each year's profits and ranking rateably with the Deferred 
or " B *' share in any excess over 5 per cent, on the 
latter. 

Another special case is that of the Great Northern, for 
though the Preferred Ordinary stock of that company is 
entitled to 4 per cent, out of the profits available for the 
ordinary stock, like the South Western Preferred Ordinary, 
it is constituted on quite a different basis from the latter. 
For each £100 of original Ordinary stock of the Great 
Northern still remaining undivided there was issued in 
1890 (a) £75 of a 4 per cent. Preferred Ordinary and (b) 
£50 of a Deferred Ordinary. Instead of the Ordinary 
stock being ** duplicated *' therefore as in the instance of 
the South Western it was only nominally increased by 25 
per cent. Further it will be noted that whilst 8 per cent, 
on the original Ordinary stock of the Great Northern 
would suffice to satisfy the full dividend of 4 per cent, on 
the Preferred Ordinary stock, the South Western requires 
to pay at least 4 per cent, on its Ordinary stock in order 
that it may pay the full rate on its Preferred. But as 
the South Western is earning a considerably larger 
average dividend on its Ordinary stock than the Great 
Northern, it is able to pay the larger rate of 4 per cent, 
and yet leave a balance for the Deferred. So much for the 
Preferred Ordinary stock of the Great Northern Company. 
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The Deferred stock of this company also has its charac- 
teristics. As only £60 of Deferred stock was issued to 
represent £100 of Ordinary, it follows that £100 of the 
former carries the reversionary rights of £200 of the 
Ordinary stock as it originally existed, in this respect re- 
sembling the Brighton and South-Eastem Deferred stocks. 

Alongside its Preferred Ordinary and Deferred Ordinary 
stocks the Great Northern has £1,159,275 of both '* A" 
and <'B'* stock representing £2,818,550 of Ordinary stock, 
these stocks having existed previous to 1890. The <' B *' 
stock is entitled to a cumulative dividend of 6 per cent, and 
the '* A *' stock is entitled to the balance. Except for the fact 
that the Preferred charge of 6 per cent, in front of the *'A" 
stock is cumulative, the position of this security is practi- 
cally the same as that occupied by the Deferred Ordinary, 
though as the latter is for a much larger amount it enjoys 
a freer market. Altogether the Great Northern Ordinary 
capital has become rather complicated, and, in view of 
this, further points regarding it are dealt with in a sub- 
sequent chapter concerning the general position of that 
company. 

Turning to the second part of Table IX. it will be seen 
that during the past eleven years the dividends on the 
Preferred Ordinary stocks have generally been regularly 
paid or earned, with the exception of those on North 
British and Great Central Preferred Ordinary stocks. 
Other exceptions exist, but they are due to special circum- 
stances. For example, the Barry and Bhynmey com- 
panies only paid 8 per cent, for the year 1898 on their 
Preferred Ordinary stock, but that was the period of the 
South Wales coal strike. In one year the Great North of 
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Scotland failed to earn more than 2^ per cent, on its Pre- 
ferred, and for the first time on record the South-Eastem 
in 1901, instead of 6 per cent., earned only 4 per cent, on 
its "B" or Preferred Ordinary stock. In the majority of 
cases the margins over represented by the Dividends on 
the Deferred stocks are considerable. The Midland, Barry, 
and Brighton Companies have shown on the average a 
margin of over 100 per cent, of dividend behind their Pre- 
ferred stocks. The Glasgow and South-Western, Great 
North of Scotland, South-Western, and Caledonian each 
showed a considerable margin. 

Of the Deferred stocks that of the Brighton Company 
shows the highest average dividend daring the eleven years, 
namely over 6 per cent. Next comes the Barry, with an 
average on basis of the Ordinary dividends during that 
period of over 5 per cent., excluding the strike year of 1898. 
For eleven years past the average dividend on Midland 
Deferred, had it been in existence the whole of that period, 
would be about 8 per cent. For the same period the 
Glasgow and South-Western Deferred stock would have 
yielded nearly If per cent. London and South-Western 
Deferred has received an average dividend of 2^ per cent., 
and the Caledonian issue about 1^ per cent., but the 
average of North British does not much exceed i per cent. 

Owing to their recent misfortunes the dividends formerly 
paid on Great Northern and South-Eastem Deferred stocks 
have entirely disappeared since 1899. They thus share the 
fate of Great Central Deferred, which has only had one 
dividend in its history, namely 7/6 per cent, for 1889. 




CHAPTER Vm. 

POINTS FOR INVESTORS. 

The first consideration with the investor in discussing 
the merits of any particular stock is generally — what yield 
does it give on present results, and what are the prospects 
that present results will be maintained or improved upon ? 
Of course the probability of being able to sell without loss 
of capital, and at any time, are further important con- 
siderations ; but these features will depend a good deal 
on the other points referred to. From the investor's 
point of view the most noteworthy feature as regards 
Home Railway Ordinary stocks is the great decline in 
the yield they now afford as compared with former years, 
even at the greatly reduced prices compared with say 
1896. Dividends have fallen disastrously since 1898, and 
though prices have in the majority of cases shown large 
depreciation as well, the return obtainable has become 
smaller. Less than twenty years ago 5 per cent, was not 
considered too large a yield on a Home Railway Ordinary 
stock. By 1889 4 per cent, was considered a fair yield 
on this class of security. On basis of actual dividends 
the present yield on many stocks is now less than 8 per 
cent., and on the average is about 8^-^, though, of course, 
allowance must be made for the fact that dividends are 
now rather below the average in many cases. Various 
Ordinary and Deferred Ordinary stocks yield less than 
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8 per cent, or, in some instances, nothing at all — the 
market value placed upon them thus being an estimate 
of their prospective worth. Among stocks which have 
quite recently been added to this category are Great 
Northern *' A " and Deferred stocks, and Sonth-Eastem 
Deferred stocks. Investors in Home Bailway stocks as 
a general rule will probably fare best if they confine 
their attention to the prior stocks or the good Preferred 
Ordinary stocks, leaving the Ordinary stocks to the specu- 
lator or the speculative investor. If the acquisition of 
any Ordinary stock is insisted on, then the best class 
of dividend-payers, such as North- Western, Great Western, 
North-Eastem, South- Western, and Lancashire and York- 
shire, should be patronized. The Debenture and Prefer- 
ence stocks of the best railways can be secured to yield 
8 to B^ per cent , and Preferred Ordinary stocks can be 
obtained which yield 8^ to 4 per cent. Whilst this is 
the case the investor who looks mainly at security for 
both income and capital would be incurring needless risk 
in buying Ordinary and Deferred stocks, which, in some 
cases yield no return at all at present, and in other cases 
return on the basis of current quotations less than 8^ per 
cent. 

If the Home Bailway situation improves, as on balance 
it may be expected to do, the security for the Pre- Ordinary 
and Preferred Ordinary stocks will be augmented, and 
market values also should appreciate. In this connection 
it should also be remembered that before the South African 
war the return yielded by these securities was appreciably 
smaller than it is now. Owing to the heavy demands of 
the Government for funds to meet the cost of the late war, 
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<* gilt-edged '* stocks of all kinds have suffered consider- 
able depreciation. When the demands have ceased, and a 
normal condition of affairs has been reverted to, the Pre- 
Ordinary stocks should recover a very large part of the 
loss in market values which occurred during 1899-1901. 

For the speculative investor who believes in the future 
of Home Railways, an exceptional opportunity is offered of 
buying stocks at lower prices than those which have ruled 
for some years. The Home Railway situation at the present 
time is perhaps more uncertain than at any previous time. 
A vast increase in expenditure has arisen, which, since 
1898 has swamped the very large growth in receipts. 
Any further large increase in revenue cannot be looked 
for at present, and it is towards economies that attention 
must be mainly directed if the profits of the railways are 
to be improved, and if the dividends on the junior stocks 
are to be increased. In some directions, such as coal 
and train-mileage, savings are obviously possible on an 
important scale. For the rest the outlook in the future 
depends very largely on the success of the efforts being 
put forth to introduce new methods of handling traffic. 
Several leading companies have in the last few years sent 
deputations of their responsible officials to the United 
States for the express purpose of studying the methods 
of operation prevailing there. Necessity is the mother of 
invention and stress of bad times, and extremely low rates 
have in the past compelled the railways of America to 
resort to every possible expedient for working cheaply, 
and remarkable success has in general attended these 
efforts. 

The ** tracks" have been improved, curvature reduced, 
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gradients removed or reduced, locomotives made more 
powerful, larger waggons introduced, train loads increased, 
and in the handling of freight traffic the savings have 
been marvellous. By these means train miles have been 
reduced, fuel and wages have been economised, and the 
traffic handled enormously increased with an actual saving 
of energy. 

It cannot be denied that the conditions in America are 
vastly different to those prevailing in the United Kingdom, 
and the same measure of economy is not possible. Geo- 
graphically the railroads of the United States are favoured, 
for <* long hauls '* are there the rule rather than the 
exception, whilst the traffic is also capable of being 
handled in train-loads more readily than in this country, 
where short hauls and small consignments predominate. 
Neither have the railroads of the United States to conform 
to the same strict regulations which the Board of Trade 
at the instigation of Parliament has framed for railways 
in this country. 

But after making all due allowance for the different 
conditions prevailing, those most competent to judge are 
frankly of opinion that by adopting American methods — 
particularly in regard to freight traffic — savings in the 
working of railways in this country can be accompUshed. 
In the past there has been no particular inducement to 
economise in railway working in the United Kingdom. 
Bates have been Uberal, if not extravagant as traders 
themselves allege, and an open capital account has with- 
out doubt encouraged extravagance. But in train-mileage 
an enormous saving is possible in the course of time, 
not only in goods and mineral traffic, but also in the 
passenger department. In this country \3[ie ^^y^xi^V^^^ 
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of goods and mineral trains seem to average little more 
than fifty tons, whereas many times that load is the role 
in the United States. In the competition for passenger 
traffic also the waste of train-mileage is equally serions 
and nothing stands in the way of a large saving, except 
lack of a general understanding between the rival com- 
panies. Competition for Scotch traffic, and for traffic to 
leading Provincial towns, probably entails the waste of 
millions of train-miles every year. Efforts are being made 
to effect savings in the directions indicated, and if perse- 
vered in can scarcely fail to be beneficial. The North- 
Eastern has led the way by deciding to sub-divide its traffic 
staff, so as to have one branch deaUng with the public 
and canvassing for traffic, and the other actually working 
and handling the traffic and dealing with the technical 
side of railway working. 

It will be strange indeed if this country which provided 
the pioneers of railway working fails to maintain its early 
advantages, and now that the necessary inducement for 
economy is given it is to be confidently hoped it will be 
accomplished on a large scale. What a saving in 
expenses may mean will be gathered from the fact that 
4 per cent, reduction in the ratio of expenses to receipts, 
that is, from 63 per cent, to 59 per cent., would suffice 
to raise ordinary dividends by about 1 per cent, on the 
average. 

Investors who are not convinced that the efforts now 
being put forth by British railways to recover lost ground 
will meet with any success, should confine their attention 
to the prior stocks in which direction even if the prospect 
of profit is more limited, at any rate the risk entailed 
is also reduced. 



CHAPTER IX. 

POINTS FOR SPECULATORS. 

Speculation in Home Railway junior stocks was until a 
few years ago fairly active from time to time : but year by 
year it seems to be dwindling out of sigbt. Tbe change is 
largely due to the diversion of speculative interest into 
other channels where the prospect of profit — and, it may 
be added, the probability of loss — is greater. From the 
years 1889 to 1896 the junior stocks gradually passed 
more and more into the hands of permanent investors, 
and the floating supply of stock became much restricted. 
Consequently at the present time speculation is practically 
confined to a few deferred issues, such as South-Eastem, 
Brighton, North British, and Caledonian. 

What the speculator above all requires in the stocks 
which he selects for his patronage is freedom of market. 
In the majority of active Home Rails there is always a 
comparatively free market, though lack of business and 
restricted speculative interest have certainly resulted in 
much less freedom of market than used to exist. 

Another requirement of stocks selected as a speculative 
medium is that information regarding the concern on 
which they are dependent shall be easy of access. What 
we may term the '^ vital statistics " of our railways are 
the weekly traffic returns. Other important information 
which the careful speculator will always bear in mind is 
to be gleaned from the half-yearly accounts, and the very 
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full report of half-yearly meetings which are published in 
the leading railway journals. The monthly Board of Trade 
Returns will also be kept in view as a rough indication of 
the course of railway traffic. Yet another quality which 
must be possessed by any security before it commends 
itself to the speculator, is easy " carrying-over*' facilities 
for purchases or sales, and these are generally provided in 
the more active ordinary stocks. 

An important point to bear in mind is that as a general 
rule the low-priced stocks are most worth the attention of 
the " bull '* speculator in Home Rails, for they generally 
advance in greater proportion than the stocks which stand 
at higher prices. For example, an advance of 2 points in 
North- Western Ordinary Stock is equal to only IJ per 
cent, appreciation in the market value of the stock, whereas 
an advance of 2 points in Great Northern Deferred is 
equal to an appreciation of about 5 per cent, in market 
value. Whenever a general advance in Home Bails is 
looked for therefore, it may be more remunerative to 
select some of the low-priced stocks. 

Experience has shown that whether railways are pros- 
perous or whether they are the reverse, there is a minimum 
value which is attached to prospective rights. In other 
words though a dividend may be non-existent and prospects 
of dividends remote, the stock which is in that unfortunate 
position will command a market price ranging up to 80 
per cent, of its face value, and sometimes even more. As 
an example take Chatham Ordinaryjstock. Within the 
last five years it has fluctuated between 14^ and 28}. It 
has never earned a dividend, and probably never will : 
nevertheless it rarely in the worst years commands less 
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than 15 per cent. Other stocks which for many years 
have received nothing are District Ordinary, Great Central 
Preferred and Deferred, East London Ordinary, Brighton 
Contingent Bights Stock, etc., and the average value put 
npon these issues, which represent nothing more than 
prospective rights of a very remote character, is 15 to 20 
per cent Other junior stocks which though not absolutely 
dividendless, are even in good years only small dividend- 
earners, generally carry a liberal allowance in the market 
value placed upon them, which really represents an esti- 
mate of their prospective worth. 

From some points of view a purchase of the non-divi- 
dend stocks as a mere speculation is thus more to be com- 
mended than a purchase of more substantial stocks at very 
much higher prices. If unlocked disasters occur the divi- 
dend-paying stocks suffer seriously, not only in income but 
in capital value as well, whereas the fall in the non- 
dividend stocks may be much more restricted under any 
adverse circumstances that may unexpectedly arise. 

To both investors and speculators the weekly traffic 
returns of our railways are a matter of great importance. 
They represent practically the only official information 
vouchsafed to the shareholders and the public of the 
course of business during the period existing between the 
issue of the half-yearly reports. Formerly the Brighton, 
Bouth-Eastcm, and Great Central issued statements — 
the two former companies monthly, and the last-named 
fortnightly, showing besides the gross receipts, the working 
expenses and net earnings. All of these returns were dis- 
continued some time ago. The Brighton Company also 
used to issue a daily traffic return, but that, too, has long 
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ago been done away with. So now all the information 
available for the outside investor and speculator to go 
upon are the weekly returns showing the course of gross 
receipts. 

Though not infallible, the weekly trafSc returns, bear- 
ing in mind that they are after all only estimates, are 
fairly accurate. They form the basis of the dividend 
estimates which are so freely formulated from time to 
time, and which often have an important effect upon the 
course of prices. It does not appear to be sufficiently 
understood that railway traffic returns are merely estimates 
and not actual figures. So many different items contri- 
bute to form the gross revenue of a railway that it is 
practically impossible to give week by week the actual 
receipts for the preceding seven days. Even the half- 
yearly accounts themselves are in some respects based on 
estimated figures. 

The following is a general accoimt of the manner in 
which the traffic returns are compiled. First, the sum- 
maries of cash remitted by the various stations represent- 
ing the receipts from passenger, parcels, and miscellaneous 
traffic are taken as the foundation of the passenger receipts. 
Then the actual cash received and increases in amounts 
"outstanding** in respect of ''Goods and Mineral" 
traffic are taken as the basis of the receipts from these 
departments. To or from these figures are added or de- 
ducted the amounts payable or receivable in respect of 
Railway Clearing House traffic. The actual figures are 
only ascertained about a month after date, the settlement 
of Clearing House traffic being a monthly one. This item 
is the most difficult one to deal with, and the differences 
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between the published receipts and the actual figures as 
shown in the half-yearly reports are generally due to this 
feature. Through bookings of all classes of traffic between 
every company are so numerous that the total amounts to 
be divided by the Railway Clearing House are enormous^ 
It is obviously impossible to estimate more than approxi • 
mately the amounts due from and payable to the various 
companies when the figures for any one particular com- 
pany, even as regards its own receipts on behalf of other 
companies, are only ascertainable monthly. Then, of 
course, the other side of the matter is of equal impor- 
tance — the amounts received by other companies on behalf 
of an individual company, and they cannot be ascertained 
until the Clearing House has settled them. Besides, dis- 
putes arise from time to time regarding the settlement of 
Clearing House traffic, and in the event of failure to agree, 
such amounts are carried by the Railway Clearing House 
to suspense accounts pending the final settlement. The 
general method of dealing with this difficult item of Clear- 
ing House traffic is to take the corresponding month of 
the previous year as a basis, and then to make allowance 
in subsequent returns for over-estimates or under-estimates 
revealed by the subsequent results of the settlements. 
These adjustments are often accountable for the erratic 
movements in the weekly traffics, for not only do the 
traffics represent the receipts of the week, but they very 
frequently contain an allowance for previous under-publi- 
cation or over-publication, and this is why most of the 
companies publish the adjusted figures. It must be re- 
membered that the object first kept in view by the com- 
panies ia to make the aggregate publications from time to 
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time agree as nearly as possible with the ascertained 
figures. Subject to that the next consideration is to 
arrange that the weekly publication shall represent as 
nearly as possible the actual figures for each week. But 
at the end of the half-year a considerable element of esti- 
mate must remain, the actual figures to prove which are 
in most cases available before the publication of the half- 
yearly report — hence the frequent discrepancies between 
published and actual figures. 

In addition to the Clearing House traffic, an allowance 
has to be made for what are called <* Private *' settle- 
ments, that is arrangements made between two or more 
companies for the division of certain traffic without the 
intervention of the Railway Clearing House. Further, a 
sum has to be added for the amount due from the Post 
Office in respect of Mails and Parcel Post Traffic. The 
former item is a fixed payment, and may be spread 
equally over each week, but Parcel Post Receipts have 
to be estimated, as the Railway Companies receive 55 
per cent, of the actual gross receipts, and that proportion 
has again to be apportioned among the various companies. 
Further, season tickets, the receipts for -which generally 
come in at the beginning of each month, or at the begin- 
ning of each quarter, have to be spread -over the whole 
period, and the weekly amount added. Thus it will 
be seen how largely the traffic publication is based on 
estimates. A frank recognition of this fact is indirectly 
supplied by the action of the North- Western Company, 
which from the beginning of 1902 has published its 
receipts in round thousands only, instead of attempting to 
do the impossible and publish exact figures. Fortunately, 
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if erring at all, the companies generally err on the right 
side, for the complaint generally made on a comparison 
of pabliahed with actual figures is that they have under- 
published, sometimes to a large extent. As a general 
rule — especially in a period of increasing traffic — it will 
be found to come nearer the actual result if a comparison 
is made at the end of a half-year between the published 
figures and the estimated figures of the corresponding 
period. In their traffic publications the companies com- 
pare estimated with adjusted figures, and as this method 
does not allow for the growth in Clearing House traffic, 
whilst a comparison of estimated figures does, the latter 
plan is often the better one. 



CHAPTER X. 

RAILWAY RATES AND STATISTICS. 

Railway shareholders as a role do not seem to recognize 
what a great boon it is to have a uniform and complete 
system of accoimts or they would insist on more details 
being supplied and a common basis of framing the 
accounts of the various companies. Under the Regulation 
of Railways Act of 1808, all the half-yearly accounts of 
British railways ought to be made up in the same form, 
and give substantially the same details, so that a fair 
comparison of the principal items may readily be estab- 
lished. In outline this is done, but in detail the accounts 
vary very greatly. 

More attention to statistics is one of the most crying 
needs of our railways. It is obvious that the details and 
the general system of accounts which were applicable to 
the year 1868 can hardly be suited to the altered circum- 
stances nearly half a century later. Many authorities are 
of opinion that a revision of the statistics of our railways 
must be the first step towards substantial reform in the 
methods of working, and that opinion seems to be a sound 
one. To Mr. G. S. Gibb, of the North-Eastern Railway, 
is due the credit of being a pioneer in this reform of 
British railway administration. In an earlier chapter the 
vital importance of reduced expenses is set forth, and here 
it only needs to be explained that the leakages in working 
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expenditure can best be traced by more detailed Btatistics, 
particularly those of ton-mileage and passenger-mileage 
which are at present absent from railway accounts, and 
which with one or two exceptions the companies do not 
prepare even for their own guidance. 

The Board of Trade have the authority to compel the 
preparation and publication of these most important 
details of railway working, and the time has come when 
that authority should be exercised. 

One important view of this matter has not been set 
before railway shareholders as it ought to be. Under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1894, the railway com- 
panies in order to justify the reasonableness of any advance 
in rates affcer 81st December, 1892, have virtually to rely 
upon their statistics in order to show the Railway Com- 
missioners that an increase in the cost of working has 
taken place to correspond with the increase in the rates. 
Attempts to do this have failed dismally, partly because 
the companies have not agreed upon any common principle 
in presenting their case, and have thus disproved each 
others figures, but also because they had to rely largely on 
mere estimates, as the actual figures to establish their 
claims had not been prepared. Legal disputes with 
traders in regard to increased rates have really turned 
very largely upon statistics and recent decisions of the 
Railway Commissioners have practically had the effect of 
rendering the maximum rate powers fixed in 1891 and 
1892 useless so long as the companies fail to produce the 
necessary statistical data. 

The position as regards maximum rates is very com- 
plicated and yet intensely interesting to all who have at 
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heart the interests of railways. For an admirable ex- 
position of the law on the subject, and a digest of the 
decisions given the reader is strongly recommended to 
consult — ** The Latr relating to Railway and Canal Traffic,'* 
by Edward Boyle and Thos, Waghom. 

In patting forward this view of the case the present 
writer must not be understood to recommend any general 
advance in rates. Charging rates which '' the traffic will 
bear " has been the policy of British railway managers in 
the past, and under stress of foreign competition and the 
comparatively high level of rates already existing it is 
probable that the trade of the country would not be able to 
** bear " any increase. Any attempt to restore dividends 
by a wholesale advance in rates might very easily react 
adversely on the railways themselves. The point of the 
foregoing which needs to be emphasised is that the 
deliberate policy of the companies has been to endeavour 
to establish an advance in rates of a sectional character, 
and that owing to their own blundering they have failed. 

Whilst the accounts of most English railways do not 
give as much detail as is desirable, they are true and 
straightforward, and make no attempt at dishonest con- 
cealment of vital points. They are audited half-yearly; 
and besides appointing professional auditors on behalf of 
the shareholders, many companies have an Audit Com- 
mittee appointed from the latter body, which meet regu- 
larly for the purpose of supervising the accounts. 

An endeavour will now be made to point out the 
essential features in a half-yearly report, as at present 
framed, which indicate the financial position of the 
company and the changes therein from time to time. 
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Accoiint No. 1 shows the total amount of share and loan 
capital authorised by Parliament. It further shows how 
much has been created in pursuance of resolutions passed 
by the shareholders, and finally the balance of powers for 
the raising of capital authorised by Parliament, but not 
sanctioned by the shareholders. By a glance at the total 
colamn of the last section of this statement it can be at 
once seen what the outside limit of further capital issues 
is firom time to time. The large companies add to this 
table continuously, for in nearly every Session of Parlia- 
ment they present one or more bills asking for further 
capital powers. Account No. 2 is an amplification of 
No. 1, showing in what form the share capital authorised 
by the shareholders has been created. It further shows 
the amounts of each creation which have been actually 
disposed of and the balance of stock available for issue. 
This latter information is particularly useful in the case of 
such companies as the North-Westem, Midland, Great 
Western and others, which are in the habit of selling stock 
on the market, as it shows the amounts which they may 
dispose of in this way. To find the actual amounts of 
each stock issued from time to time, it is necessary to 
compare the figure shown as ^< amount received " at the 
dates required. No. 8 Account is also as regards the loan 
capital an amplification of No. 1. It contains a statement 
of amounts of all fixed loans, if any, with the rates of 
interest, and also the amounts of Debenture stock issued and 
the rate or rates of interest attaching thereto. No. 8 also 
shows the balance of borrowing powers authorised but not 
exercised — shows in fact the available resources for meet- 
ing capital requirements by the issue of Debenture stock 
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in the same way as No. 2 exhibits the available share 
capital nnissaed. 

An account which is of the greatest importance and 
which frequently is not given in sufficient detail is the 
Capital Account (No. 4). This shows the receipts and 
expenditure during the preceding half-year, and also the 
total receipts and expenditure to date, on capital accoimt. 
The totals of the expenditure are shown under a few main 
heads, such as '' Lines open for traffic," *<Lines»in course 
of construction," "Working Stock," "Subscriptions to 
other railways," " Steamboats," •* Special items," etc. 
Beceipts also are grouped under " Stock and Shares," 
"Debenture Stocks," "Loans," ** Premiums on Stocks 
and Shares," etc. The total premiums on the issue of 
stock received each half-year do not appear elsewhere than 
in the capital account. But in Account No. 8 the premiums 
on Debenture stocks alone are generally given separately, 
and deducting these the balance represents, of course, the 
premiums received on stocks and shares, so that taking 
this account in conjunction with No. 2, it is possible to 
trace from half-year to half-year approximately the prices 
which the stocks have realised to the company. As already 
stated, the details of the receipts on capital account are 
given in the Statements 2 and 8. So the details of the 
expenditure each half-year which are not given in the 
capital account are supplied by No. 5, under three main 
heads — "Land and Compensation," ** Works and Engin- 
eering," and "Law and Parliamentary Charges." The 
different lines in hand are enumerated, and the expenditure 
for the half-year imder each head is generally separately 
stated. Then follows expenditure on working stock some- 
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times with details of the vehicles constructed, and particu- 
lars of " Subscriptions to other Companies/- and any items 
of expenditure such as Steamers, Canals, etc. Generally 
this account lacks important details, but nevertheless if 
closely followed it affords an idea of what ^policy is being 
pursued with regard to capital charges. 

Account No. 6 is a return of the working stock, showing 
the number of locomotives, carriages, wagons, etc., with 
the increase or decrease compared with the previous half- 
year. If this statement showed a falling-off, or did not 
show an increase proportionate to the expenditure on 
capital account, then it is pretty clear that the proper 
charges are not being made to revenue. If, on the other 
hand, an increase has taken place without any charge to 
capital then the company is adopting a liberal policy. As 
a matter of fact several companies show what they term 
a return of duplicate working stock, giving details of the 
vehicles built out of revenue, the cost of which might, 
according to the prevailing custom, have been charged to 
capital account. 

Statement No. 7 represents the company's estimate of 
further expenditure on capital account, showing the esti- 
mated expenditure during the half-year following the date 
of the report and in subsequent half-years. The figures 
given are not very reliable owing to the alterations in plans 
as work proceeds. No. 8 shows the converse — the powers 
and assets available to meet the further expenditure on 
capital account. It shows the balance of capital authorised 
by Parliament but not sanctioned by the shareholders 
(Account No. 1), the balance of share capital unissued 
(Account No. 2), and the balance of borrowing powers 
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unexercised (Aocount No. 8). To this is added the value 
of surplus lands or other disposable property, and if the 
capital account shows a credit balance, that is added also, 
and the total represents the total available resoarces on 
capital account. If the capital account shows a debit 
balance, as is generally the case, the amount by which it 
is overdrawn is deducted from the total of the other items 
with the same result. 

Account No. 9 is the Revenue Account, with which 
shareholders as a rule are fully conversant. It shows the 
receipts from each description of traffic for the half-year 
on the one side, and the main items of expenditure on the 
other, whilst in each case the figures for the corresponding 
half-year are for the purposes of comparison repeated 
alongside. The balance on this account is carried to 
No. 10 (the Net Revenue aocount). In this account is 
also brought on the credit side the balance from previous 
half-year, dividends on investment and credit interest. 
On the debit side appear all the obligatory charges of the 
company, such as debenture interest, guarantees, rents, 
interest on loans, etc., and the balance remaining represents 
the sum available for dividend. Account No. 11 shows 
the proposed appropriation of balance available for dividend 
according to the priority of Guaranteed and Preference 
stocks, and at the foot the proposed distribution on the 
Ordinary stock. 

Account No. 12 consists of abstracts showing the details 
of the revenue expenditure upon (a) Maintenance of Way, 

(b) Locomotive power, including repairs and renewals, 

(c) Repairs and Renewals of Carriages and Wagons 
separately, (d) Traffic Expenses, (e) General charges. 
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Some companies give further abstracts showing the 
expenditure on Steamboats, Canals, etc. From these 
abstracts may be gleaned much valuable information, 
particularly with regard to adequacy or otherwise of the 
charges made to revenue for maintenance of the per- 
manent way, and the repairs and renewals of rolling stock. 
Next comes the Balance Sheet (Account No. 18) show- 
ing the current liabilities and assets of the company. On 
the debit side is shown the net revenue balance (Account 
No. 10) ; accrued dividend and interest ; balances due to 
other companies or to the Bailway Clearing House ; the 
amounts of insurance, superannuation and pension funds, 
and of Savings Bank deposits, etc. . On the credit side 
appears the amount by which capital is overdrawn, a sum 
which may be turned into cash at any time by the issue of 
stock. Then follows the amoimt of cash at bankers and 
securities held by the company. Further credit is taken 
for the unused materials on hand, and balances due by 
other companies, by the Clearing House, or by the Post 
Office, and also for traffic accounts due to the company, 
and sundry outstanding accounts. The balance sheet 
throws a good deal of light on the question of further 
capital issues. The first item to be watched in this regard 
is the balance of the capital account. If a credit balance 
is shown and current capital expenditure is not over large, 
then an issue of capital for a time is improbable. When 
the balance on capital account becomes a debit and 
gradually moimts until it exceeds the continuing liabilities 
of the company, then an issue of capital may be looked 
for, especially if the work on hand is considerable. Very 
rarely do our railways take temporary loans, though 
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latterly they have been rather more commonly resorted to. 
If they want money they generally issae capital, and they 
always take care to have plenty of capital powers available. 

The next Account (No. 14) is a statement of the mileage 
constructed, the mileage worked, distinguishing that owned 
by the company, that partly owned, and that leased or 
rented. Finally, Account (No. 15) shows the mileage run 
by the goods and mineral and passenger-train, grouping 
the two former. This statement is useful as a test of work 
done, and also of the quaUty of the management. It is an 
item which will be closely watched in view of the special 
efforts being made to reduce expenses. If the mileage 
run has increased there will probably be a proportionate 
increase in the locomotive running expenses, whilst an 
increase in mileage without an increase in receipts is, of 
course, an unprofitable business. In this connection it is 
worth noting that whilst an increase in goods and mineral 
traffic generally entails a corresponding increase in the 
mileage run, such is not the case with passenger traffic, 
consequently an increase in the latter is often more profit- 
able than a corresponding increase in goods or mineral 
traffic. Conversely, a falling-off in goods and mineral traffic 
may be accompanied by a considerable saving in train 
mileage and consequent saving in expenses, for the actual 
running expenses may be put at about Is. per mile, whilst 
little saving can be effected when passenger traffic falls off, 
as it is more difficult to reduce the mileage run. 

A special item, whose appearance in the balance-sheet 
of any railway is generaUy a financial danger-signal, may 
be noticed here. ''Lloyd*s bonds '* is the item referred to, 
and at the 81st December, 1901, it appears in the balance- 
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sheets of only two important companies, namely, the 
Great Central and Chatham. The former company was 
responsible for £2,652,500 on the date named, but 
Mr. Alex. Henderson, the Chairman, announced at the 
meeting in February, 1902, that arrangements had been 
made to reduce their total to £2,000,000. In the Chatham 
accounts they represented a sum of £191,774 at the end 
of 1901. 

The powers of railway companies to borrow are strictly 
Umited by Parliament, the proportion generally being one* 
third of the share capital. By the issue of Lloyd's bonds 
in payment for work done, a company can legaUy borrow 
beyond the Parliamentary powers, but it is incumbent on 
any company issuing them to set out in its half-yearly 
balance-sheet the amount due in respect thereof. These 
obligations are practically acknowledgments under the 
company's seal of amounts due for work done, and are the 
nearest approximation known to English railway finance, 
to the ''floating debt'* of American railways, a phrase 
which not many years ago was anything but a pleasant 
one for British investors in the latter, for this item was at 
the root of those financial troubles which in so many cases 
ended in receiverships. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 

As regards revenue the North- Western is by a good 
deal the largest railway company in this country; in 
fact it is the largest private corporation in the world, 
with the possible exceptions of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the United States Steel Corporation, which are rather 
aggregations of smaller concerns than corporate bodies. 
The North- Western's gross revenue for 1901 was over 
fourteen millions sterling, and according to the official 
traffic returns it is still increasing. Its total capital at 
8l8t December, 1901, exclusive of nominal additions, was 
nearly lOOf millions sterling. At the present time this 
capital commands a market value of about 150 millions. 

Until a few years ago the North- Western had the 
largest capital, excluding nominal additions, of any British 
railway, but in the year 1901 the Midland overtook it in 
this respect. This was due to the fact that the Midland 
has spent capital more freely, and also because instead of 
realizing premiums on stocks it has since the conversion of 
its prior issues into 2^ per cent, stocks had to place them 
at a discount, and this tends to swell the capital. 

In point of mileage the North- Western has to give way 
to the Great Western Company. At the 81st December 
the mileage open belonging to the North- Western Com- 
pany, or rented by it, was 2,095, and in addition, it works 28 
miles belonging to other companies, making a total mileage 
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of 2,128. In addition it has under construction a further 
21 miles. In 1901 the total train mileage run by the 
North- Western Company was 47,942,480 miles, and it 
earns more per train mile run than any other large trade 
line, with the sole exception of the Lancashire and York- 
shire, which serves throughout its system a densely 
populated industrial area. 

The first appearance of the London and North- Western 
Company was in the form of the London and Birmingham 
Railway, which was partially opened on 20th July, 1837, 
just a month after the accession of Queen Victoria, and 
opened throughout in September^ 1888. It was incor- 
porated as the London and North- Western Company on 
16th July, 1846. At that date it included, besides the 
original London and Birmingham, the Grand Junction 
(from Birmingham to Liverpool), the Liverpool and Man- 
chester, the Manchester and Birmingham, and the Chester 
and Crewe lines. In 1852, a writer on the position of the 
company complains that it ''fell a few years back into 
"the error generally committed by railway companies of 
** amalgamating with nimierous other railway companies. 
** From being a line from London to Birmingham, 112| 
<* miles, it has become a line or lines of 589^ miles long, 
'* five times its original length.'* The particular weakness 
in its management complained of in 1852 has continued 
in evidence since, for the mileage has increased nearly 
four-fold since that date. The net result, however, is a 
consolidated system, which, for its command over the 
main routes of traffic is certainly not equalled anywhere. 
Since the date mentioned it has merged into its system 
the Chester and Holyhead lines on the West, and the 
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Lancaster and Carlisle on the North, besides numerous 
smaller undertakings too numerous to mention. 

At this point it may be noted that the absorption of 
small undertakings by the larger railway systems of the 
country has been continuously in progress and is still 
proceeding, particularly at the present time in the case of 
the Great Western. Thus the ** community of interest " 
principle, which in the United States was made the basis 
of the "boom** of 1901, has in this country virtually 
existed for many years, though in a different form. 

At the present time the North- Western system extends 
from London in the South to Carlisle in the North, Holy- 
head in the West, and Leeds in the East, with various 
branches to important towns and cities, such as Oxford, 
Cambridge, Peterborough, Northampton, and to South and 
Central Wales, including Merthyr, Cardiff, and Swansea. 
Besides the places mentioned it has direct lines to Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Birkenhead ; and in fact 
there are few places of first-class importance in England 
or Scotland, which are not served either by its own system 
or by its trains running over the lines of other companies. 
To Scotland it works in conjunction with the Caledonian 
Company, and has probably the largest share of traffic 
between the Metropolis and the South of England and 
Scotland. Besides this via Holyhead it has command of 
the best route to Ireland. Between the port named and 
Dubhn its own splendid steamers ply at the rate of about 
half-a-dozen daily each way for goods and passenger 
trafi&c. In addition the Irish Mail Steamers of the City 
of Dublin Steam Packet Company give two services a day 
in each direction to Kingstown, under a contract with 
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the Goyemment, which was renewed in 1897 on lines 
which proyided for a considerable improvement in the 
services. In 1898 the Irish express services were also 
greatly improved and at last put on a footing of equality 
with the Scotch. In Dublin the North- Western owns a 
short line known as the North Wall Extension Railway, 
which connects its wharves there with the main railway 
systems of Ireland. In the North of Ireland it owns 
another railway, the Dundalk, Newry, and Greenore, con- 
nection with the last-named place being afforded by the 
company's steamers from Holyhead. 

Of its through traffic that to Ireland is the most profit- 
able on account of the comparative freedom from competi- 
tion such as is experienced in the case of Scotch traffic. 
In all the important routes to Ireland the North- Western 
is directly interested save one — that of the Great Western 
to the South of Ireland. In the Fleetwood and Belfast 
route the North- Western is jointly interested with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, with which company it has 
very close relations generally. In the Lame and Stranraer 
route the North- Western is also interested as a shareholder 
in the Portpatrick and Wigtownshire Joint Line. 

The North- Western is concerned in numerous other 
joint lines, including the West London Extension (which 
forms a connecting hnk between the North- Western and 
the four Southern Railways), the Oldham, Ashton, and 
Guide Bridge, and the Manchester, South Junction, and 
Altrincham. Both of the latter it controls jointly with 
the Great Central Company. The North- Western is 
further interested in the North London Railway Com- 
pany, holding one-third of the capitid of the latter, the 
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operations of which it controls to a large extent. Several 
Directors, including the Chairman of the North London, 
are members of the Board of the larger company. 

Daring 1901 the company carried 86,708,000 passengers, 
including 1,912,000 1st class, 5,869,000 2nd class, and 
79,422,000 8rd class. Although only a very small propor- 
tion of its receipts is derived from 2nd class traffic the 
Board have publicly stated that they do not intend to 
abolish this class. The more vigorous policy of reducing 
the fares, first introduced by the South-Western and 
Oreat Western Company has prevented as in their case 
the further decay of the intermediate class, but it is doubt- 
ful if the increased traffic secured since that policy was 
adopted has yielded any profit. Besides the large number 
of passengers carried the company issued in 1901 104,000 
season tickets, its receipts ftom this source being the 
largest of any company. From carriage of mails the 
company also received a sum of i6215,000 — it being by a 
good deal the largest letter-carrier in the country. 

The traffic of our premier railway being of so varied 
a character, and its command over the main routes of 
traffic being so complete, its position is exceptionally 
strong. For the efficiency of its services it is unsurpassed, 
and in some respects hardly equalled. Its management 
is perhaps rather too conservative, but that the line is 
ably managed, both in the interests of its customers and 
its shareholders, is beyond question. 

For a long time past the company has refrained from 
outside extensions, and the construction of new lines that 
has gone on has been practically all for the improvement 
of existing routes and the consolidation of the system, so 
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that the energies of the management of this vast under- 
taking are concentrated on the development of its existing 
resources and the strengthening of its present position. 

As with its traffic so with its finances — in both respects 
it is in a better position than any large railway in the 
country. Its reserve power is very large, and there is no 
doubt whatever that if circumstances demanded, it could 
fall back on a good many hidden resources that are not 
available to less substantial companies. We have referred 
in a previous chapter to the dangerous policy pursued by 
railways generally as regards their capital outlay. The 
superiority of the North-Western reflects itself in this 
important item, and though it is much more free with its 
capital expenditure than taking all possibilities into account 
could be wished, it is much more strict in its charges to 
capital account than most other companies. For years 
past it has charged nothing whatever to capital account in 
respect of law and parliamentary expenses, defraying all 
these out of revenue, contrary to the general practice. 
Further, the company has built a considerable supple- 
mentary rolling stock out of revenue which less wealthy 
companies would have charged to capital. This stock, 
which is shown in the accounts as duplicate working stock, 
amounted at 81st December, 1901, to 507 engines and 
2,005 passenger carriages. 

In the following tables, the gross revenue, net revenue, 
ordinary stock, and ordinary dividend of the North- 
western for each year from 188^ to 1901 are set out. The 
figures will be found interesting, not only as an actual 
record of the results of our premier railway, but also as a 
rough indication of the experience of British raUvei^^m 
general in the past twelve years. 
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Year. 
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Net Revenue. 


1889 


£11,207,000 


£6,390,000 


1890 


11,680,000 


6,361,000 


1891 


11,779,000 


6,288,000 


1892 


11,726,000 


6,188,000 


1898 


11,228,000 


4,766,000 


1894 


11,610,000 


6,180,000 


1895 


11,776,000 
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1896 


12,819,000 


6,666,000 


1897 


12,679,000 


6,622,000 


1898 


18,141,000 


6,669,000 


1899 


18,604,000 


6,614,000 


1900 


18,884,000 


5,308,000 


1901 


18,901,000 


6,072,000 


n. ( 
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• 


Capital, 
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Slst Deo. 


per cent. 


distributed. 


1889 


.. £88,048,000 


7i 


£2,806,000 


1890 


88,240,000 


7i 


2,769,000 


1891 


88,784,000 


7 


2,707,000 


1892 


89,482,000 


6* 


2,668,000 


1898 


89,814,000 


H 


2,144,000 


1894 


40,290,000 


6i 


2,616,000 


1896 


40,682,000 


61 


2,691,000 


1896 


40,718,000 


7i 


2,900,000 


1897 


40,814,000 


7i 


2,906,000 


1898 


41,888,000 


74 


2,941,000 


1899 


42,122,000 


7* 


2,993,000 


1900 


42,782,000 


6i 


2,663,000 


1901 


42,871,000 


6i 


2,368,000 
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Gross traffic increased continuously from 1898 to 1901, 
and compared with 1889 the figures for 1901 showed an 
advance of nearly 2} millions. In spite of that the net 
profit was actually £818,000 less for 1901 than it was for 
1889, for the reason that working expenses increased by 
^68,012,000 in the same period. The ordinary capital 
during the years 1889 to 1901 had increased by over 4f 
millions, which realised an average price of about 180 
per cent., according to an investigation of the company's 
capital accounts made by the writer. The reduction of 
£818,000 in net profit was supplemented by an addition 
of about £180,000 to pre-ordinary changes, so the loss 
to the ordinary shareholders in the sum actually dis- 
tributed was £447»000. But allowing for the reduction 
of the dividend from 7f per cent, to 5^ per cent, on the 
augmented ordinary capital, the real loss' to the ordinary 
stockholders was £808,000. In brief, the North- Western 
between 1889 and 1901 spent 12}^ millions of money, and 
added 68 miles to its system, with the result that it 
secured the satisfactory increase in traffic receipts of 2f 
millions sterling. But owing to the phenomenal advance 
in expenses the ordinary shareholders as the outcome of 
this enterprise and outlay are, according to the results for 
1901, suffering an annual loss of over £800,000 1 This 
being typical of the general experience of Home Bailway 
Ordinary shareholders in the last few years, is it surprising 
that they are seriously concerned about the outlook, and 
anxious that those in authority should take more active 
measures to protect their interests, lest even worse things 
befall them in the future ? 
For many years the Ordinary stock of the North- We^Wc:^ 
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Gompany commanded the highest price of any of the 
Ordinary stocks of the large companies. Daring the past 
decade it has had to give place to the South- Western, 
the Ordinary stock of which company has for a long time 
been quoted higher, although both the average and present 
dividend of the North- Western exceeds the rate paid by 
the South- Western. This is attributable to some extent 
to the conversion of South- Western stock. 

It will probably be a long time before the North- Western 
follows the example of the South- Western and other 
companies in this respect — ^its policy is too conservative 
for such a financial innovation as the duplication of its 
Ordinary stock, but a Trust Company in 1889 issued its 
own Preferred and Deferred securities against North- 
western Ordinary stock, the amount so converted being 
considerably over a million. 

There is one point about the North-Western Company's 
finance which has only lately received sufficient notice, 
and that is the large issues of Ordinary stock, in regard to 
which a change of policy took place early in 1902. From 
the point of view of the shareholders generally it is 
certainly desirable that all capital shall as far as possible 
be rsdsed in the cheapest possible form, without unduly 
adding to the obligatory charges of the company. During 
recent years the North- Western and other large companies 
could have raised all the capital they required at 8 to 8^ 
per cent, by the issue of Preference stock. Instead of 
issuing Preference stock, however, the company persisted 
in raising share capital by the issue of Ordinary stock, 
and in consequence the company has to pay in the shape 
of ordinary dividend more for the money so raised than if 
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it had been raised by issning Preference capital. Not a 
pound of Preference stock had been raised since 1888, 
but daring this period the ordinary capital has been 
increased by 7^ millions, or over 20 per cent. 

In February, 1901, 2^ millions of Ordinary stock were 
created for issue on the old lines, by sales in the market, 
but the prices ruling during the year were so imsatis- 
factory that the Board disposed of only a very small 
amount. At the February, 1902, meeting the Board 
reversed their policy and put before the shareholders 
resolutions authorizing £2,050,000 of 4 per cent. Pre- 
ference 1902 Stock, to be created and issued to stock- 
holders at 125 per cent. This is to be part of an issue to 
be eventually increased, if need be, to 20 millions, and 
will rank immediately before the ordinary capital. 

The course of issuing Preference stock in place of 
ordinary capital could not be recommended in the case of 
all companies. But in the case of the North- Western, 
North-Eastem, and others, where the Ordinary stock and 
the average dividends thereon are large, such a course can 
meet with no possible objection, for whilst by t^s means 
capital is raised much cheaper, the security of the Prefer- 
ence stock is not affected, and if the worst comes to th€ 
worst — that is to say, if there were a revolution in railway 
profits — the dividends on Preference stocks are not cumu- 
lative, but are payable out of the profits of each year only. 

The future of this company depends mainly on the 
success of efforts to reduce expenses. In this connection 
it was satisfactory to learn from the Ohairman, Lord 
Stalbridge, at the meeting early in 1902, that the company 
had built two trains of waggons to carry 20 tons eaAh^ 
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These were constructed at its own works at Crewe, and are 
made of steel. Important changes are being made at 
Grewe, with the view of reducing the cost of transhipment 
and improving the loading of trains. The termination in 
1901 of the cartage arrangement with Messrs. Pickford & 
Go. was also arranged with a view to economy. 

An important movement among North- Western stock- 
holders was begun in 1901 by Mr. N. Spens, of the Stock 
Conversion Company, with the view of securing some co- 
operation amongst the leading railway companies in regard 
to the rates problem and the method of combating electric 
tramway competition, which in London and leading 
provincial centres is very seriously threatening railway 
interests. This movement secured a large measure of 
support, and a committee was appointed to confer with 
the Board. If attention is directed to economising in the 
working of passenger traffic on the Northern lines much 
advantage should accrue. 

In the future the predominance of the North- Western in 
the Irish- traffic will probably be threatened by the rival 
Fishguard and Bosslare route, which is jointly owned and 
financed by the Great Western and the Great Southern 
and Western Companies. The latter by amalgamation 
has by far the largest system in Ireland, and its policy will 
be to divert English traffic to the new route, rather than 
send it via Dublin and the North- Western. As a defensive 
measure the North- Western early in 1902 took steps to 
secure at least partial control of the Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Railway, which would give it an outlet of its own 
to the South of Ireland. 

An institution which confers great advantages on holders 
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of British railway stooks, but which does not often oome 
under their notice, is the Railway Olearing Honse, and as 
it arose out of the London and Birmingham Railway this 
is a convenient place to explain its position. The Olearing 
House was originally designed and established in 1842 to 
facilitate the settlement of traffic between the London and 
Birmingham and connecting lines. Now it embraces all 
the important companies of England and Scotland, whilst 
in Dublin there is a separate Clearing House for Irish 
railways. To the existence of this institution and the 
organisation that has grown around it, must be attributed 
the comparative freedom of English railways from *' rate- 
cutting," secret commissions, and such like abuses which 
have such dire consequences as regards American rail- 
ways. The main duties of the Clearing House are the 
division of receipts on interchanged traffic, the settlement 
of disputes regarding the method of division, the settle- 
ment of through rates and fares where more than one 
company is concerned. Besides this it forms a convenient 
meeting-place for the head officials of the various com- 
panies to discuss the various practical and econotuio 
questions arising out of railway working, and is made use 
of for this purpose^ regular meetings of managers and 
superintendents being held ; in fact it might be called the 
Railway Parliament. The great advantages of the Bail- 
way Clearing House are that it is impartial in its dealings 
with the various companies, and that it saves a vast amount 
of detail IsCbour and consequent expense which would arise 
if all the companies had to settle their traffic separately. 
The general principle on which it works is the same as 
that of the Bankers' Clearing House, each company 
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settling with it, paying or receiving only the balance due 
or payable as against its traffic with all other companies 
who are parties to the clearing system. It works on the 
basis of a monthly settlement. Since 1850 its proceed- 
ings have been regulated by an Act of Parliament, under 
which it has power to sue and recover through a duly- 
appointed official any balance due from any company upon 
simple proof that the Oommittee have declared the amount 
to be payable. Further important duties are the tracing 
of lost luggage, and the settlement of mileage and demur- 
rage of wagons, etc., for each of which there are separate 
departments. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

As regards merely nominal capital the Midland occupies 
the foremost position among English railways. But as 
regards real capital, including premiums, it is second to 
the North- Western, which has not indulged in '' stock- 
watering '* operations to nearly so large an extent as the 
first-named company. 

The total revenue of the Midland Company is also 
smaller than that of both the North-Western and Great 
Western, though it runs the latter very closely. 

The total nominal capital of the Midland at the end of 
1901 was nearly 177^ millions, but of that figure no less 
than 75f millions were nominal additions arising from 
various consolidations and conversions. The principal of 
these latter was carried out under the Act of 1897. In 
terms of that Act its 8 per cent. Debenture stock was 
transformed into a 2^ per cent, issue, and its Preference, 
Guaranteed, and Bent-charge stocks, then carrying 4 per 
cent., were also transformed into 2^ per cent, stocks, the 
holders getting such an amount of the new stock as would 
yield them precisely the same return as they had previously 
received. The Act of 1897 also authorised the company 
to exchange the Ordinary stock for 2^ per cent. Preferred 
Ordinary and Deferred Ordinary stocks, each £100 of old 
Ordinary being replaced by an equal amount oi ^«dcL ^1 
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the new stocks. The effect of all these conversions was to 
add over 60 millions to the nominal capital 

An interesting legal dispute arose as to the liability of 
the Midland Company to pay stamp duty to the Revenue 
on this increase in ^'nominal*' capital. The company 
fought the claim made by the Eevenue authorities, but 
the latter substantiated their case before the Courts. The 
claim was based on a section of the Stamp Act of 1891, 
which enacted that any increase in the ** nominal" 
capital of any company or corporation should be registered, 
and that the act of registration should involve payment of 
2s. per cent, stamp duty, subsequently increased to 5s. per 
cent That an increase in the nominal capital of the 
Midland had taken place was unquestionable, and the 
wording of the Stamp Act of 1891 was equally free from 
doubt, so the Midland found no escape and had to pay 
nearly £60,000 of stamp duty, and in addition rendered 
itself liable to heavy penalties for delay. The sum referred 
to was debited to capital account in the June half-year of 
1901. 

Notwithstanding the disappearance of its Ordinary 
stock, and the replacement of the same by the Preferred 
and Deferred Ordinary issues, a section of its Act of 1897 
provides that the company '* shall continue to ascertain 
'* and declare their dividends on the amount of Ordinary 
'^ stock which would have been entitled to dividend if no 
'< such conversion had taken place." This was inserted 
partly to guide trustees in carrying out the provisions of 
the Trustee Act, 1898, and partly to prevent any conceal- 
ment of real dividends. 

The mileage of the Midland is smaller than that of the 
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Qreat Western and North- Western Companies. Its mile- 
age open is 2,020. Of this 1,876 are entirely owned by 
the Midland, and the remaining 644 are owned jointly by 
it and other companies. The Midland has a large interest 
in these joint lines, and in fact the amount of its capital 
invested in them at 81st December, 1901, was over 11 
millions. The principal of these is the Cheshire lines, 
jointly owned by the Midland, Qreat Central, and Qreat 
Northern, each of which has a third interest in the capital 
and receipts. Another important joint line is the Eastern 
and Midlands, purchased by the Midland in conjunction 
with the Qreat Northern, and in connection with the 
purchase a sum of £1,200,000 of 8 per cent. Joint Line 
Bent-charge stock was issued, secured on the revenue of 
the Eastern and Midlands, and the profits available for 
dividend on the Ordinary stock of the two owning com- 
panieis. This amount it should be noted is not included 
in the capital of either company. 

Like the North- Western the main line of the Midland 
extends in the North to Carlisle. It gets there by quite a 
different way, however, for on its main line to the North 
it takes in Bedford, Leicester, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Leeds, etc. It also has lines to Birmingham, Bristol, Bath, 
Manchester, etc. By the Cheshire lines it has a connec- 
tion with Liverpool and Warrington, etc. By the Somerset 
and Dorset joint lines, owned and worked in conjunction 
with the Bouth-Westem Company, it has also a consider- 
able mileage in these two counties. In connection with 
the Qlasgow and South- Western and North British Com- 
panies, the Midland also has a considerable traffic to 
Scotland, and also vid the Fumess Railway it baa a qatl- 
nection wiih Bel&st and ihe S(ortii oi li^bsA* 
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Important harbour works at Heysham are being con- 
structed by the Midland Company, and in its Bill for 1902 
power is being sought to acquire steam vessels and work 
them between Heysham and ports in Ireland and the Isle 
of Man, whilst maintaining the existing arrangements 
with the Fumess Railway via Barrow. Tet another route 
to Ireland is, therefore, to be opened up in the not distant 
future. 

The total revenue of the Midland in 1901 amounted to 
over 11^ millions. Proportionately to its total traffic it is 
the largest carrier of goods traffic in the country, and as 
regards the total amount of its mineral receipts it occupies 
quite the highest place. 

During recent years the Midland has shown a greater 
expansion in its gross revenue than any other company. 
Subjoined is a comparison of its receipts for the years 
1889 and 1901 :— 

1889. 1901. 

Gross Receipts £8,331,119.. .11,362,932 

Receipts from Goods and Live Stock..8,144,484... 4,837,818 

„ „ Minerals 2,508,161... 8,059,026 

Passengers, etc. ... 2,505,748... 8,592,503 
„ Sundries 177,774... 874,090 



It i> 
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Since 1889 its gross receipts have increased over 8 
millions. The nearest approach to this figure in the case 
of any other company is the increase of over 2f millions 
in the case of the Great Western, which represents a 
smaller relative increase. 

The Midland has been very profuse with its capital 
expenditure for a long time past, and indeed has exceeded 
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by a great deal the outlay on this account of any other 
company. Subjoined is shown the total expenditure of 
the company as indicated by its capital account at various 
dates, from which may be gathered the rapid increase in 
its outlay : — 



Date. 




Total capital Expenditoie. 


dlst December, 1881 ... 




£69,208,676 




1886 ... 




76,668,844 




1889 ... 




86,298,819 




1896 .. 




94,826,177 




1896 .. 




96,008,860 




1901 .. 




106,766,488 



Since 1889 — ^that is in only twelve years — the addition to 
the capital of the company, assuming that it was raised at 
an average cost of 8i per cent, per annum, represents an 
addition to the capital charges of the company of £761^000. 
Last year the capital outlay was over 2^ millions, and at 
dlst December, 1901, the company estimated a further 
outlay on capital account of in all £4,996,000, which the 
accounts show is the limit of the powers to that date 
conferred by Parliament for the raising of new capital. A 
reference to Table 11. will show that it spent over 19| 
millions in ten years, and only added 96 miles to its 
system. 

Undoubtedly with the large increase in the train mile- 
age and revenue of the company, a certain expenditure of 
capital was unavoidable to enable the company to success- 
fully maintain its position and handle its trafiBc efficiently. 
Besides this the Midland Company has purchased from 
private owners the wagons used on its railway, and this 
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has involved a large outlay. Since 1881 the total wagon 
stock has increased from 88,714 to 118,779 at 81st Decem- 
ber, 1901, an increase of 85,065, or 252 per cent. Of the 
wagons at the latter date 15,182 were classed as mineral, 
and 108,647 as goods wagons. In view of the fact that 
the receipts from mineral traffic in 1901 were £8,059,000, 
whilst the receipts from goods traffic were £4,887,000, the 
disproportion in the number of wagons allotted to each 
class of traffic may appear strange. The explanation is 
that a large number of mineral wagons purchased by the 
Midland Company from private owners have been recon- 
structed as goods wagons, and are now being used indis- 
criminately for goods or mineral traffic. It is worthy of 
note that the company has largely reduced its expenditure 
on the maintenance and repairs of carriages and wagons 
during recent years. The following are the amounts 
charged to revenue in respect of wagons from 1889 on- 
wards: — 



Year. 


Wagons, Repairs, and Renewals. 


1889 


£477,824 


1890 


470,978 


1891 


448,016 


1892 


425,796 


1898 


841,574 


1894 


888,906 


1895 


807,298 


1896 


805,887 


1901 


822,905 



Since 1889 though the wagon stock has been continuously 
on the increase, the amount charged to revenue for the 
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maintenance of that stock has declined ahnost year by 
year, until it is now £155,000 below the figures of 1889. 
It may be, of course, that the expenditure of former years 
was abnormally high on account of the cost of converting 
a large section of the wagon stock from minerals to goods 
trucks ; but this can hardly be taken to be more than a 
partial explanation of the discrepancy in the figures. 
Besides, if we go back to 1880, before the purchase of 
wagons began, it will be found that on its then stock of 
over 82,000 wagons it charged to revenue an average of 
about £5 per wagon for repairs and renewals. In 1901 
the average charge per wagon was only a trifle more than 
half that, namely £2 14s. Od. It is more than likely that 
the Midland is, through a somewhat roundabout process, 
deriving a considerable benefit to its revenue from the fact 
that large sums have been paid out of capital for the 
purchase of mineral wagons during recent years. It is 
one of the weak points about the Midland which may 
react sooner or later on revenue. It is clear that if by a 
charge to capital it has a large number of new wagons, it 
may for a time with safety defer the renewals. But the 
cost of the latter will have to be met in time, and the pro- 
vision for this contingency should be made, and the state 
of affairs which the above figures disclose is after all only 
an illustration of what lavish capital expenditure may 
easily lead to. 

A comparison of the total charges to capital in respect 
of rolling stock, as shown in Table XII., brings out the 
fact that the Midland has incurred by far the largest 
capital expenditure on this item, not only actually but 
relatively. Its total capital expenditure to 81st Decembet^ 
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1901, was £16,713,000 on rolling stock, and that is ex- 
dnsive of its payments to joint lines which to some extent 
cover working stock. Per pound of gross revenue it will 
also he observed from the same table that the Midland 
shares with the Oreat Central the distinction of being at the 
top with nearly £1 10s. Od. of capital expenditure incurred 
on rolling stock for each £1 of revenue. No doubt the fact 
that the Midland and other companies, like the Great 
Western, North-Eastem and Great Central, own a large 
number of mineral wagons, may to some extent account 
for the relatively high ratios of their expenditure per pound 
of revenue. It is noteworthy that the North- Western, in 
this as in other matters, comes out the best, its capital 
expenditure on rolling stock, besides being the smallest of 
the " Heavy " lines, bearing a smaller proportion to its 
gross revenue than any other company. 

Out of a total outlay of capital since 1881 of 87^ 
millions, the Midland has spent on rolling stock over 8f 
millions, the expenditure on that item having increased 
from £7,880,969 on 81st December, 1881, to £16,713,000 
on 81st December, 1901. This sum considerably exceeds 
the total debit to capital account in respect of working 
stock of any other company. Even the London and North- 
western Company, which has a considerably larger stock 
of engines and coaching vehicles, but only about half the 
Midland's stock of wagons, showed a total debit to capital 
at 31st December, 1901, of £10,984,000, nearly 6 millions 
less than the Midland figure. 

In 1901 the Midland Company carried 48,385,000 of 
passengers, apart from season-ticket holders, and of these all 
but 1,824,000 were third-class. Its trams ran 47,958,000 
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train-miles. Second-class was abolished from the Midland 
trains over twenty-five years ago, this company being the 
first to do this. It was also the first to run third-class 
carriages on express trains, and it has always been liberal 
in its concessions to the travelling public. Sometimes its 
concessions to the public exceed what is prudent in the 
shareholders* interests, as happened in 1901. From 1st 
July the company put on an extended and accelerated 
train service to Scotland with the effect of adding 456,000 
to its train-mileage in the second half of 1901. Previously 
the company had wisely refrained from entering into the 
costly struggle for Scotch traffic because it was handi- 
capped by the longest route. This drawback must still 
operate against it and reduce the profit margin, if any, 
on whatever traffic this new competition may have 
secured. 

The Midland Company paid its highest dividend of 
recent years in 1891, whereas most companies reached 
high-water mark in 1889 or 1896. The rate then paid by it 
was 6f on the ordinary, equal to 8} on the Deferred, that 
being the best dividend since 1878, when 6i per cent, was 
paid. For 1895 the Midland dividend was only 5|, showing 
a drop of H per cent, compared with 1891, but in 1896 it 
recovered to 6 per cent., and that has proved to be the 
highest since 1891. In 1901 it was only 4f per cent., 
equal to 2^ on the Deferred. The lower dividend, now 
paid, compared with 1891 is to a large extent accounted 
for by the increase in expenses combined with growing 
capital charges. Subjoined is a comparison of the mineral 
receipts for various years since 1889 : — 
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Year. 

XOOi/ ••• ••• ••• 

JL w€/X ••• ••• ••• 

XO«7^ •«• ••• ••• 

1898 (strike year) 

lOt/4 .. 

XO«7 </ ••• ••• ••• 

aOvD 

A V^/ ^ ••• ••« ••• 



Mineral Receipts. 

. ... £2,508,000 

. ... 2,877,981 

. ... 2,870,676 . 

. ... 2,106,890 

. ... 2,692.867 

. ... 2,666,821 

. ... 2,686,684 

. ... 8,069,026 

It will be noted that mineral revenue has not grown at 
all in proportion to general reyenne, the increase amount- 
ing to only £660,000 in twelve years out of a total increase 
in revenue of over 8 millions. Mineral traffic is certainly 
not so profitable as it was, and it would be interesting to 
know to what extent the Midland has suffered from the 
new maximum rates which came into force in 1892. It is 
curious that its dividends have not been so good since the 
• new maxima came into operation. It was undoubtedly 
the continued increase in mineral receipts between 1889 
and 1891 which enabled the company to go on increasing 
its dividends in those years, whilst the dividends of other 
companies were falling. 

There is a prospect that the Midland will show a recovery 
in dividends, and the price of the Ordinary stocks will 
probably attain a higher level, particularly if economy in 
train- mileage is enforced, as it should be, and if the com- 
pany continues to raise capital with ease. The Preferred 
Ordinary stock yields nearly 8f per cent., and is a good 
stock of the class, whilst on an average dividend basis the 
Deferred Ordinary looks attractive as a speculative invest- 
^ , ment. One disadvantage of making the Midland con- 
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version of 1897 compulsory was that it foisted on the 
holders of the old Ordinary stock a deferred issue which 
many did not want, and its history has up to the present 
been summed up in the word depreciation. This is partly 
due also to the extravagant capital outlays of this com- 
pany, which are a most serious danger. At the meeting 
early in 1902 the chairman, commenting on this matter, 
asked what would happen if the railway shareholders 
refused to make the necessary addition to capital accounts 
recommended by the directors. In reply to this interest- 
ing query he said the trade of the country would be so 
hindered that the Government would, perh9>ps, take over 
the railways and spend the capital required out of the 
public purse. It may be added that if the Midland ceased 
its capital outlay its dividends would probably disappear 
entirely. Owing to its dangerous policy in regard to 
capital, its Ordinary stocks are less attractive than those 
of other " Heavy" lines. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

THE GREAT WESTERN. 

Though third as regards the total amonnt of its capital, 
the Great Western is first of British railways in respect of 
mileage. At the 81st December, 1901, its total mileage 
was 2,790, including 2,882 entirely owned by it, 241} 
miles jointly owned, and a farther 216} miles leased or 
rented. Its capital, exclnsiye of nominal additions, at 
81st December, 1901, was £87,800,000. Curiously enough 
this is the only first- class company which has in existence 
at the present time a large amount of its capital in the 
form of Five per cent, stocks. Nearly half of its total 
capital is in the form of 5 per cent, securities ; in fact, all 
its prior stocks, except about 18 millions of Debenture 
stock, carrying rates of from 2} to 4} per cent., are in this 
shape. The explanation of this is that the Great Western 
was the last of the great lines which during their career 
experienced financial difficulties, to emerge completely from 
them. Its last consolidation scheme, therefore, was only 
carried out on the basis of 5 per cent, stocks, whilst other 
large companies took 4 per cent, as the basis. Still the 
Great Western has improved since to such an extent that 
it could easily convert its prior stocks into 8 per cent, 
securities, and it is not improbable that such a conversion 
will be carried out. As evidence of the splendid credit 
enjoyed by the company, it may be pointed out that in 
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1896 it managed to place half a million of 2^ per cent. 
Debenture Stock at a little over par — the first issue of a 
stock of that low denomination by a large railway 
company. 

In the early "sixties** the Great Western was earning no 
dividend at all on its Ordinary stock, and as late as 1868 
only 1| per cent, was paid. From that time there was 
rapid improvement, until in 1873 the dividend rose to 6 J 
per cent. It fell off again, however, to 8f in 1878, and 
the price also fell to 91^ in that year. From that point 
there was a further improvement to 6| in 1888, followed 
by a decline to 6^ in 1886. With the recovery in railway 
profits which ended in the high dividends of 1889 the rate 
was carried up to 6}, which was the highest rate paid in 
the modern history of the company. For 1895 its dividend 
was only 5}, and the improvement throughout 1896 raised 
the dividend for that year to 6 per cent., the same being 
paid for 1897. In 1898 it had to face the strike of miners 
in South Wales, and in common with all railways with 
traffic in that district, its dividend suffered, so that only 
8i per cent, was paid. In 1899 the rate recovered again 
to 5i per cent., but has since fallen, and in 1901 was only 
4i per cent. 

A very important feature about this company is the 
much smaller amount of its ordinary capital compared 
with the other three ** Heavy" lines. Consequently an 
improvement or otherwise in the net revenue has much 
greater effect on the dividend on Great Western Ordinary 
stock than the same change would have on the Ordinary 
stocks of the other lines referred to. This is clearly 
shown by the subjoined comparison of the ^ssi^cs^v^s^'ei 
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required to pay 1 per cent, on the Ordinary stocks of the 
four *' Heavy *' companies : — 

Amount required to pay 1 per 
cent, on Ordinaiy Stock at 
Company. 3l8t Dec., 1901. 

Great Western £286,000 

London and North- Western 428,000 

Midland 898,000 

North-Eastem (including new stock) 296,000 

Thus it will be seen that for each 1 per cent, of increase 
in dividend, the Great Western requires a smaller sum 
than the other three. This Applies in the other direction 
as well, of course, for a decrease in net revenue means a 
proportionately greater loss of dividend to the Great 
Western, and it is to this feature the large fluctuations in 
the dividend already referred to are in the main due. 

The Great Western undoubtedly suffered much in former 
times from the institution of the broad gauge at the insti- 
gation of Brunei, and the failure of the latter's model, from 
a financial point of view, could not have had better proof 
than the decision come to by the directors of the Great 
Western to abolish it, which they did in May, 1892. In 
their report for the half-year ending 80th June, 1892, the 
Directors said, **The conversion to the narrow gauge of 
** the broad guage lines of the company west of Exeter, 
** 165 miles in length, was successfully carried out on the 
'< 21st and 22nd May last, and the use of the broad gauge 
** on the company's system has now been entirely discon- 
** tinned." For a considerable time previous to May, 1892, 
the Great Western had refrained from increasing its broad 
gauge stock, having in view the ultimate discontinuance of 
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the broad gauge. On the 80th July, 1892, the company 
still had 98 engines, 86 carriages, 51 brakes, etc., and 509 
wagons, for conversion from broad to narrow gauge. 
Before another year had .passed, however, the whole of 
these vehicles were transformed into narrow gauge. The 
cost of the conversion of the rolling stock and the altera- 
tion of the permanent way was, of course, very heavy. To 
80th June, 1892, it amounted to J6888,775, the whole of 
which sum spread over a considerable period was debited 
to revenue. 

With the conversion of the Great Western the guage 
throughout Great Britain became, with very few and un- 
important exceptions, uniform at 4 feet 8^ inches. In 
1846, when there was great danger of a confusion of 
gauges, an Act was passed called << An Act for regulating 
the Gauge of Bailways." It enacted that *' after the pass- 
'' ing of this Act it shall not be lawful to construct any 
'* railway for the conveyance of passengers on any gauge 
'^ other than four feet eight inches and half-an-inch in 
** Great Britain, and five feet three inches in Ireland.*' 
Exception was specially made in the Act, however, of 
** any railway which is in its whole length southward of 
*' the Great Western, or any railway in any of the counties 
** of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, or Somerset.** 

The cost of maintaining two gauges which the Great 
Western had to bear for a considerable part of its system 
was, of course, a heavy burden, and during later years it 
had further to meet the additional expenditure arising 
from the conversion from one gauge to the other. In 
Table X. is shown the charges to revenue for maintenance 
of way and repairs, etc., of roUing-stock for the y^ox^ Ifift.^^ 
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1888 to 1896 inolnsive, and 1901. According to the details 
there given, though between 1885 and 1896 the increase 
in these items altogether amounted to about £547,000, 
between 1896 and 1901 the total increased by over 
^610,000. There would appear to be considerable room 
for retrenchment in these items. 

For many years the Great Western has been absorbing 
smaller independent lines in its district, and altogether 
considerably more than a hundred have been absorbed in 
the last thirty or forty years. Since 1896 it has taken 
over twenty of such lines, adding over 260 miles to its 
system. In fact, of its total capital expenditure from 
1892 to 1901, amounting to about 15^ millions, nearly 
5 millions represented amalgamations. 

In 1901 the revenue of the Great Western Company was 
£11,398,000, or only about £30,000 more than that of tbe 
Midland Company. 

The Great Western is very largely a passenger line, and 
whilst in 1901 it derived 47 per cent, of its gross receipts 
from this source, its actual revenue from passenger traffic 
was only exceeded by that of the North- Western. From 
goods traffic the Great Western received in 1901 nearly 
8 millions, and from mineral traffic about 2j millions. 
The Great Western owns seven small canals, which yielded 
in 1901, a gross revenue of £15,877. As they cost over 
£22,000 to work, however, there was a loss on them of 
nearly £7,000, apart from the interest on the capital in- 
vested in them, amounting to nearly £750,000. A further 
£790,000 of capital was at 81st December, 1901, repre- 
sented by the dock property of the Great Western, mainly 
at Plymouth, but what this investment reahsed in the way 
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of net revenue does not appear, as the aooonnts, whilst 
showing the receipts, do not show the expenses separately. 
In view of the fact that the gross receipts in respect of this 
item were only £80,000, it is evident that no adequate 
return was secured after paying working charges. A sum 
of £508,000 was further invested in steamboats, but as the 
expenses only are given, amounting to about £110,000, it 
is impossible to gather from the accounts what was the net 
result to the company, although it undoubtedly represents 
a loss. In spite of this the company has since 1896 in- 
curred a further capital outlay on steamers of £120,000. 
In the results of its extraneous items such as canals, docks, 
and steamers, the Great Western amply vindicates the 
wisdom of the maxim " Ne stLtor ultra crepidam,'' 

In 1901 this company carried 80,178,000 passengers, 
besides holders of season tickets. This number would 
have been much larger but for tramway competition in 
short distance traffic near London, Birkenhead, Bristol, 
etc. The number of first-class passengers was 1,406,000, 
and of second-class 6,108,000, the remainder being third- 
class. The receipts from the two superior classes amounted 
to £945,000, or 17 per cent, of the total passenger revenue. 
The revenue from the first-class was £811,000, and from 
the second-class £684,000. This proportion of receipts from 
first and second-class traffic is higher than in the case of 
any other large company. Early in 1896 the Great 
Western and South-Westem announced their intention of 
reducing the second-class fares with the object of encourag- 
ing this class of traffic. It had for a long time been 
recognised that the. second-class fares were too high as 
contrasted with the third-class, in view of the fact that the 
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accommodation given is very little better, owing to the 
great improvement in the third-class of late years. So 
instead of the second-class fores being 60 per cent, higher, 
the two companies referred to made them only 25 per cent, 
higher than the third by reducing the rate to about 
1^. per mile. This policy would appear to have been 
very successful, for it resulted in an increase in the number 
of second-class since 1896 of 1,400,000, whilst the receipts 
are up to the amount of J6dl2,000. In 1901 the Great 
Western trains ran 46,100,000 miles, more than half of 
which figure was represented by the passenger train 
mileage. 

Whatever its position in the past may have been — and 
it has certainly had its periods of financial trouble — there 
is no doubt about the strength of the finances of the 
Great Western at the present time. Though it has the 
largest mileage of any company in the United Kingdom, 
its expenditure on capital account of late years has not 
been very large in view of the fact that the addition to its 
mileage owned has been 448 in ten years. It has refrained 
from the common practice among the large companies of 
spending large sums of money on " patching-up " existing 
lines. It is one of the most encouraging features about 
the Great Western that without further considerable 
capital outlay it could handle a vastly increased traffic 
profitably, and probably at the present time there is no 
other system in the country which has the potentiality 
of so large an increase in its traffic as the Great Western. 
At the end of 1895 a scheme was put forward for a new 
railway to South Wales, which if proceeded with would 
have practically parallelled the Great Western. But by 
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timely concessions the Directors of the latter secured the 
abandonment of the scheme, and as a net result the 
Great Western applied for and obtained powers to constmot 
a new railway about 81 miles in length, which will eventu- 
ally shorten the route to South Wales by 10 miles, as well 
as avoid severe gradients on the existing line. This work 
is now rapidly approaching completion. 

Certainly in recent years the Oreat Western has spent 
capital freely, but mainly upon entirely new lines. Two 
most important and comprehensive plans for extending 
the traffic of the Oreat Western are now being carried out, 
and though millions have already been spent they have 
not yet reached the productive stage. 

The first of these plans comprises the provision of 
a new route to Ireland. Acting jointly with the Oreat 
Southern and Western of Ireland, the Oreat Western 
has secured the control of the Fishguard and Bosslare 
Railways and Harbours Company, which in turn has 
power to provide a steamboat service between Fish- 
guard in South Wales and Bosslare in the South of 
Ireland. The Fishguard Company has also absorbed two 
small railways in the South of Ireland. Funds required 
by that company are also being provided in equal propor- 
tions by the Oreat Western and Oreat Southern and 
Western Companies, who are each authorised by Parlia- 
ment to subscribe £650,000. As part and parcel of the 
scheme the Great Southern and Western absorbed in 1901 
two smaller railways in Ireland, namely, the Waterford 
and Central Ireland and the Waterford, Limerick, and 
Western. This makes the Great Southern and Western 
by far the largest system in Ireland, as the Great Western 
is in England. In £Act, between them they represen^i ttvsnfik 
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than one-sixth of the entire railway mileage in the United 
Kingdom. When their plans are completed both will 
undoubtedly favour the new route to Ireland, and the 
supremacy of the North- Western in that quarter is 
seriously threatened. 

The other important scheme which the Great Western 
Company has in hand is an extension to the Great Central 
system, and new lines now in course of construction jointly 
with that company. Since the Great Central opened its 
London extension it found itself hampered seriously by 
the agreement made in 1890 with the Metropolitan 
Company — an arrangement practically made by the late 
Sir Edward Watkin. That agreement provided for the 
use by the Great Central Company of the Metropolitan 
system from Quainton Eoad to Baker Street for through 
traffic. Owing to the obstructive policy of the Metro- 
politan the Great Central sought for relief, and found it in 
the Great Western, which obtained powers to provide 
jointly with the Great Central new lines, which will render 
the latter entirely independent of the Metropolitan. These 
new lines now being constructed will leave the Great 
Central main line to the South at Grendon Underwood, 
strike across to the High Wycombe branch of the Great 
Western, and then leave that branch again, and strike 
across to Acton, from whence a line will connect with the 
Great Central at Northolt, a few miles from its London 
terminus. This new line will also have the advantage of 
providing the Great Western with a new and shorter route 
to Oxford, Birmingham, and the Midlands. This and 
other lines required by the Great Central are being financed 
by the Great Western. It will be seen that both these 
vast plans are of a bold and enterprising character, and 
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may yield mnch benefit to the Oreat Western when 
completed. 

On the whole the Ordinary stock of the Great Western 
is certainly one of the most promising of Home railway 
securities, and one which may be expected to show mate- 
rial improvement in course of time. In the first place, as 
already pointed out, its Ordinary capital is comparatively 
small, whilst the company's mileage is by far the largest. 
So it has the double advantage of a greater area for 
expansion, with a smaller amount of capital to benefit 
therefrom, with correspondingly greater effect on the 
dividend of any improvement in net revenue. It also has 
less need to spend capital on permanently unproductive 
works, as it is fully equipped for the handling of a much 
larger traffic, and a large amount of capital at present 
unproductive will yield a large revenue when new works 
are completed. Further, the Great Western is free from 
competition to a very large extent, and is on very good 
terms with the only two companies whose competition it 
has to reckon with, namely, the North -Western and South- 
western Companies. In addition, as previously suggested, 
there is the prospect of a considerable saving in mainten- 
ance charges, without "starving" the system. At the 
end of 1901 its accounts show that it had available for 
issue at any moment the unusually large amount of 2^ 
millions of Ordinary stock. By the terms of the resolutions 
creating these stocks the issue is absolutely imder the 
control of the Directors, and the company may sell stock 
on the market instead of issuing it by pro rata allotment 
to its shareholders. But as large borrowing powers and a 
credit balance on capital account existed the Great Western 
need not issue any share capital for a long time to QQm.<^ 



CH^TER XIV. 

THE NORTH-EASTERN. 

Though the North-Eastem is the smallest of the 
" Heavy *' lines, it is a very large and important system 
nevertheless. It is the largest solely provincial company, 
bat has direct connection with the Metropolis vi/i the 
Great Northern Bailway, and the interchange of traffic 
with the latter is very large. Together with the Great 
Northern and North British it forms the East Coast Route 
to Scotland. It is a consolidation of various small lines, 
which has resulted in a vast network of railway in tbo 
North-East of England, without a single intruder in the 
shape of a competitor. To a large extent it is dependent 
on the iron and coal trades of Durham and Northumber- 
land. Its line* which runs near the coast of these two 
coimties, is studded with ports, which bring it a large and 
profitable business. 

The Report of the Select Committee on Railway Amal- 
gamation in 1872, gave a remarkable testimonial to the 
North-Eastem. In referring to the advantages of amal- 
gamation both to the public and to shareholders, it said : — 
** The case of the North-Eastem is a striking illustration. 
" That railway or system of railways is composed of 
•* thirty-seven lines, several of which formerly competed 
" with each other. Before their amalgamation they bad, 
''generally speaking high rates and fares, and low divi- 
'' dends. The system is now the most complete monopoly 
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'' in the United Kingdom ; from the Tyne to the Humber 
" with one local exception, it has the county to itself, and 
'^ it has the lowest fares, and the highest dividend of any 
'' large English railway. It has had little or no litigation 
''with other companies. Whilst complaints have been 
'* heard from Lancashire and Yorkshire, where there are 
*' so-called competing lines, no witness has appeared to 
** complain of the North-Eastern ; and the general feeling 
'' in the district it serves appears favourable to its manage- 
'' ment." This general satisfaction with the North- 
Eastern Company's management still exists, and may be 
attributed now as in 1872, to the large representation of 
local traders among its directors and shareholders. 

No company has latterly been more anxious to serve 
public interests by low rates and fares, and improved 
methods of working, and in no case have the efforts thus 
made met with more success. Mr. G. S. Oibb the present 
general manager of the company is well to the fore in 
all reforms, and he has the Board of the company entirely 
in sjrmpathy with him. As in 1872, it is as successful 
in serving its shareholders* interests as those of the public. 
In 1900 it paid absolutely the best dividend of the twenty- 
seven leading companies as will be seen by a reference to 
Table IX. (see Appendix). In 1901, its distribution was 
only fractionally below that of two other large companies. 

Notable changes are now being made in its methods of 
working. In 1901 Mr. G. S. Gibb announced the decision 
of the company to prepare regularly ton-mileage and 
passenger-mileage statistics, with the view of substituting 
those particulars for the old train-mile test of efficiency 
in railway working. This, he believes, will help to secure 
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higher efficiency and economy. As a first and most 
important step in the direction of putting the knowledge 
thus obtained to practical use, the North-Eastem Board 
have re- arranged the staff of the company. The re-organ- 
isation separates the commercial branch &om the technical 
branch of railway working. Thns, the former will apply 
itself to look after public requirements, and the technical 
department will deal solely with the actual working of 
traffic. Greater efficiency in both departments is very 
reasonably anticipated, and it is an example well worth 
following. Larger waggons and more powerful engines 
are also being constructed with the view of increasing the 
train-load and saving train-mileage, &c. It is essential 
for the success of these most laudable efforts, that the 
North-E astern shall be supported by traders and private 
owners of waggons, sidings, docks, &c., served by it. And 
as the latter recognize that success will mean reduced 
rates, they are in the main favourably disposed towards 
these reforms. 

The mileage of the North-E astern at the end of 1901 
was 1,656 miles. Its total capital was £67,545,000, 
having been consolidated under its Acts of 1870 and 1895, 
in terms of the former of wbich the present Ordinary 
stock, known as North-Eastem ** Consols " was created. 
Taking its average dividend since creation in 1870, the 
record of this stock is the best of any of the large 
railways, though like other companies it has not been 
able in recent years to attain to the high dividends of 
its earHer years. The dividend for the first year of the 
stock's history was 7i per cent. In 1878 it was as high 
as 9}. The lowest dividend ever paid on it was 4J in 
1892 ; but that was an exceptionally adverse year, on 
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account of the Durham Coal Strike in the first half, 
when the North-Eastem lost nearly £500,000 of gross 
revenue. Since then the dividend rose to 6f in 1899, 
though for 1901 it was only 5J. 

The total revenue of the North-Eastem Company in 
1901 was £9,118,000. Of this sum £2,960,000 was in 
respect of goods and live stock traffic; £2,870,000 in 
respect of mineral traffic ; and £8,008,000 in respect of 
passenger, etc., traffic. To earn this revenue its trains 
ran in 1901 a total mileage of 81,579,000, the average 
earning per train-mile being 5s. 9'8d. * In 1888 the com- 
pany ran only 24,485,000 train-miles, but its average 
earning per train-mile in that year was 5s. 5^. 

It will be noted that the revenue of the North-Eastem 
is about equally divided between goods, passenger, and 
mineral receipts. Its profits and dividends, however, 
fluctuate, mainly in relation to its mineral traffic. If 
the latter is larger, the profits are larger, and better 
dividends are paid than when the mineral traffic is poor. 
Subjoined is a comparison of its mineral receipts for the 
last thirteen years : — 

Year. Total Mineral Receipts. 
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The following is a comparison of the three main items 
of revenue for 1890 and for 1901 :— 

Traffic. 1890. 1901. 

Goods £2,886,646 JB2,960,000 

Mineral 2,608,270 2,870,000 

Passenger 2,160,277 8,008,000 

Total, including 

sundries ... 7,287,267 9,118,000 

It will be noted that passenger traffic has grown most 
rapidly, namely, by £868,000, and now forms the most 
important item. As a net result, since 1890 the aggregate 
revenue has increased by about £1,831,000. But in 
the same period expenses have grown to the extent of 
£1,872,000, so that net receipts were in 1901 about 
£41,000 lower than those of 1890. 

One of the strongest points about the North-E astern 
is the excellent provision it makes out of revenue for the 
maintenance of its permanent way and the repairs and 
renewals of its rolling-stock of all kinds. This is a point 
in connection with a railway to which investors do not as 
a rule pay sufficient attention. But it is of the utmost 
importance as affecting the permanent prosperity of any 
railway. The starving of the road and rolling stock has 
before now brought various English railways into low water, 
and at this moment it seriously threatens others, for 
a policy of this character must sooner or later end in 
a collapse. For the most part railway shareholders have 
to rely on the certificates given each half-year by the 
officers responsible for the up-keep of the permanent way 
and rolling-stock, published with each half-yearly report. 
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But* a diligent examination of the reports &om time to 
time will reveal a good deal. 

In the case of English railways it is very difficult to 
draw the line between what are revenue and what are 
capital charges, and the decision in a great many cases 
where the circumstances are otherwise similar, will depend 
a good deal on the financial condition and policy of each 
company. With an open capital account the danger of 
diverting revenue charges thereto is an ever present one, 
and one of the easiest possible methods of doing this is 
by making inadequate charges against revenue for the 
maintenance of the road and rolling-stock. Taking as 
a test the charge to revenue per train-mile for this class 
of expenditure, it will be found that invariably the least 
prosperous companies make the worst provision for the 
maintenance of their system ; whilst the companies paying 
the largest dividends make the best provision for this 
important feature. The relation is so close that the idea 
that the poorer companies are able to provide the same 
amount of work at a lower cost is absolutely precluded. 

The average charge per train-mile for the maintenance 
of way, the repairs and renewals of locomotives, carriages 
and wagons is rather over a shilling. Some companies 
do not charge to revenue more than 9d., and a few even 
less. But companies such as the Great Western, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, North- Western, etc., stand out well, 
and the North-Eastern' for many years has stood quite at 
the top. In Table XL is shown for each year since 1888 
the gross revenue and expenses per train-mile of the 
North-Eastem Bailway, and also the amount per train- 
mile charged against revenue in each year in respect of 
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maintenance, etc., included in the working expenses, 
From that Table it appears that this company throughout 
the eighteen years ending with 1901, charged to revenue 
an average of 16 pence per train-mile, which is quite 
threepence, or 25 per cent, above the usual rate. It is 
evident that in this respect the North-Eastem has a con- 
siderable reserve of financial strength. The satisfactory 
character of this expenditure is reflected in the consider- 
ably larger proportionate addition to rolling-stock, especi- 
ally locomotives, during recent years, than the addition to 
capital expenditure on these items. 

In the ten years to 80th June, 1901, it is also important 
to note that the North-Eastem made a smaller addition 
to its capital charge for new rolling stock than any other 
company, the addition representing in fact less than 2 per 
cent, per annum, equal to half the rate of increase in 
revenue. 

In Table II. the North-Eastem is shown as having 
expended during the ten years ending with 1901 a sum of 
£11,168,000 on capital account. But this includes 2} 
millions expended in the second half of 1898 for the 
purchase of the property of the Hull Docks Company, 
and loans of that company taken over. The purchase 
was carried out by the issue of North- Eastern stocks 
to the holders of the securities of the Dock Company. 
In the interest on the Debenture and Preference stocks of 
the latter a considerable reduction was made, owing to the 
superior credit of the North-Eastern, whilst for each £100 
of the Dock Company's Ordinary stock there was issued 
£80 of North-Eastern Consols, then worth about £48. 

In furtherance of their provision for the needs of Hull, 
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the North-Eastem agreed in the autumn of 1895 to a 
proposal for amalgamation with the Hull and Bamsley 
Railway, which owns a large dock area at Hull. The 
Nor th-E astern Directors in their report for the half-year 
ended 81st December, 1896, said : — " The subject of Dock 
*'and Traffic facilities at Hull has occupied the attention 
'< of the Directors during the half-year. In looking at the 
''question of the best manner of affording increased 
*' accommodation for the traffic of the port, the Directors 
'' decided in conjunction with the Directors of the Hull 
'< and Bamsley Company to deposit a Bill for the amal- 
''gamation of the undertakings of the two companies, 
'' believing that such an arrangement would enable the 
'' existing accommodation to be utilized and developed 
'* to the fullest extent. The Directors of the Company 
*' and the Directors of the Hull and Bamsley Company 
'' subsequently had a conference with the Parliamentary 
** Committee of the Corporation of Hull, whose consent 
*' to the amalgamation the companies desired to obtain. 
** At that conference the amalgamation proposals were 
^* fully explained, but as the time available before the 
*' Committee stage of the Bill for the full discussion of 
*' the measure was felt to be too short, the promoters 
** intimated that they did not intend to proceed further 
** with the Bill." So that though notice was given of 
intention to bring in a Bill, and the terms of amal- 
gamation provisionally arranged between the two com- 
panies, the matter was dropped. The reason in plain 
language was — that opposition in Hull was very strong, 
and the North-E astern did not care to mn tilt against 
public opinion there. No doubt it would be much better 
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for all parties that the North-Eastem should Acquire 
the Hull and Bamsley, as the financial condition of the 
latter is such that it certainly cannot make the most of 
its position. 

As amalgamation with the Hull and Bamsley does not 
for the present appear to be within the range of practical 
politics, the North-Eastem Company have very wisely 
set about the development of the resources of Hull jointly 
with that company, under powers contained in the Hull 
Dock Amalgamation Act of 1898. When the Hull Docks 
were taken over by the North-Eastem Railway consider- 
able powers for extending them had been unexercised be- 
cause of the poor financial position of the Docks Company. 

On the 1st November, 1895, the shareholders of the 
North-Eastem passed resolutions authorising the issue of 
£1,875,000 of Ordinary stock, to be allotted to themselves 
at 50 per cent, premium. This stock was paid in four 
equal instalments, the last of which fell due on 1st July, 
1897. 

In November, 1899, yet another issue of JSl, 540,000 of 
North-Eastem Consols was also created and subsequently 
issued pro rata at 150 per cent., whilst again in May, 1901, 
a further issue of 2^ millions was authorised, also to be 
issued at 150. Only about one million of this was taken 
by the shareholders as the price proved to bo too high. 

The issue of stock by allotment to the shareholders 
pro rata is perhaps on the whole preferable to the sale of 
large amounts on the market, but it is far from an ideal 
mode of raising capital. A much better method would be 
to put the stock up for public tender, as several large com- 
panies other than railways do. This would secure the 
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best price without necessarily weakening the market, as 
invariably happens as a result of either of the other 
methods. 

Had the stock been issued publicly, the price obtained 
would probably have been higher than the figure actually 
realised. More capital is required in the next year or 
two, and its Bill of 1902 seeks authority to raise £1,200,000. 
It is a pity the company does not issue Preference stock 
as it would help the market for its Ordinary stock in the 
future. 

Owing to its liberal revenue outlays on maintenance, 
and the efforts of the management to introduce economies 
which promise to be in some measure successful, North- 
Eastem Consols are an attractive investment, and one of 
the most promising of Home Railway Ordinary stocks. 
The rapid development of its passenger business is a very 
good feature, and though the coal and iron trades in the 
North of England may suffer reaction, the steady develop- 
ment of other business is a healthy sign. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE GBEAT NORTHERN. 

Of all English railways the Great Northern is, perhaps, 
the one most deserving of pity. It is on the whole well 
managed, its services are a model of efficiency, and its 
traffic is plentiful, and yet it earns only ck moderate divi- 
dend for its shareholders. This dividend, too, has fallen 
off sadly in recent years, and since 1899 the deferred dis- 
tribution has entirely vanished. The reason for the com- 
paratively small dividend paid by the Great Northern, 
which in 1901 was equivalent to only 3 per cent, on its 
original Ordinary stock, is mainly the severe competition 
to which it is subjected on every hand — a competition 
which is probably more severe than in the case of any 
other large English railway, and has, of course, increased 
since the Great Central line to London was opened. This 
competition teUs not in diminished receipts, but in its 
high rate of working expenses. To hold its traffic the 
Great Northern has to be very generous in its facilities 
to the public in the way of speed and accommodation. 
With the North- Western, Great Central, and Midland on 
the one side, and the Great Eastern on the other, it has 
to strain every nerve to hold its own. The effect of this 
competition is shown by a comparison of the figures of 
1886 (which was itself a decidedly bad year) and 1901, 
as regards gross revenue and working expenses as set forth 
in the company's accounts each half-year. 
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1st Half-year, 

1885 1901 

Gross Revenue £1,776,637 £2,697,641 

Working Expenses 1,067,047 1,889,049 

Gross Earnings per train s. d. s. d. 

mile 8 10-4 4 2-1 

Net Earnings per train 

mile 1 7-2 1 8-1 

Dividend 8 per cent. *2 J per cent. 

Ratio of Expenses to 

Receipts 68*64 per cent 69*86 per cent. 

2nd Half-year. 

Gross Revenue £2,084,680 £8,042,871 

Working Expenses ... 1,108,646 1,989,821 

Gross Earnings per train s. d. s. d. 

mile 4 1*8 4 4*9 

Net Earnings per train 

mile 1 10-9 1 6-6 

Dividend 6 per cent, t 8^ per cent. 

Ratio of Expenses to 

Receipts 68-66 per cent. 66*09 per cent. 

From the above it will be seen though gross receipts have 
shown satisfactory expansion, net receipts have not grown 
in proportion, the ratio of expenses to receipts having 
risen very considerably. The result has been a £alling-off 
in the net earnings per train mile, and a considerable 
decline in the dividend on the Ordinary stock even com- 
pared with the poor year 1886. Out of an increase in 

* £60,000 taken from Contingent fund, 
t £20,000 applied to reduce Suspense account. 
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gross receipts of £l,9dO»000, no less than £1,718,000 was 
absorbed by additional expenses. 

Of its total revenue for 1901— which by the way was 
nearly the largest in the history of the company, having 
been 5} millions — the receipts from goods traffic amounted 
to £1,789,000, and from mineral traffic to £956,000, 
whilst from passengers, which is the most important source 
of revenue of the Great Northern Company, the amount 
received was £2,088,000. From joint lines the Great 
Northern also receives a large revenue, as it has invested 
as its share in these concerns 7f millions. Subjoined are 
the gross receipts, working expenses, and net revenue for 
1901, of the joint lines in which the Great Northern has 
an interest : — 

Period. Gross Receipts. Expenses, Net Heyenue. 

Isthalf, 1901 ...£407,087 £297,922 £109,115 

2nd half, 1901... 469,608 819,628 189,975 

Year, 1901 ... 866,640 617,550 249,090 

The working expenses of these joint lines are very high, 
having been in 1901 over 70 per cent, of the gross 
revenue. The net revenue is, therefore, relatively low, re- 
presenting a return of only about 8^ per cent, on the 
capital involved. 

During 1901 the number of passengers carried of all 
classes was 88,755>000. The receipts from 1st class 
amounted to £192,000 ; from 2nd class to £28,000 ; and 
from 8rd class £1,808,000. Provision for the intermediate 
class was abolished from the Great Northern system some 
time ago, except as regards local trains in and around the 
Metropolis. 
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The Great Northern has a very important season-ticket 
revenue, this item having yielded the company a sum of 
£196»000 in 1901, or £68,000 more than in 1894. This is 
an item which, in the case of this company has increased 
rapidly for many years past, and will probably continue 
to increase. 

At 81st December, 1901, the total capital of the Great 
Northern Company was £48,722,000, including Ordinary 
stock amounting to £16,868,000. The total nominal 
amount of the Ordinary capital at that date was, however, 
about 20^ millions. The Ordinary stock is really made 
up of four distinct securities as follows : — 

Amount. 
"A'' Stock £1,169,275 

"B*' Stock 1,159,275 

Preferred Converted Ordinary Stock 10,908,886 

Deferred Converted Ordinary Stock 7,272,254 



Total £20,499,190 



There is thus a nominal addition through the conversion 
of the Ordinary capital of about £8,686,000 arising from 
the Great Northern Capital Act of 1890, which authorised 
the addition of that amount to the nominal total of the 
Ordinary stock in its converted form. 

The " A '' and ** B " stocks were originally issued as 
half shares of each denomination under a special Act of 
1848, the amounts then being £12 10s. Od. each; Under 
that Act the <' B ** half -share was entitled to 6 per cent, 
in preference to the '* A/' it being also provided that the 
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inierest on ihe " A " and " B " iogether ahould not ex- 
ceed the amount paid on the undivided shareB. It was 
held by the Oonrt that the ** B " half-ehares were in fact 
entitled to a omnnlatiYe dividend of 6 per cent, in prefer- 
ence to the ''A " half-Bharea, so that if the profits of any 
one year were insufficient to meet the 6 per cent, the de- 
ficiency would Uftve to be met out of the profits of subse- 
quent years. The option to divide the original shares in 
this way expired in 1861, and the amount of ordinary 
capital now existing in this form represented by the <' A " 
and *' B " stock is £2,818,660. The value of this cumu- 
lative right of the "B" stock is reflected in market 
values, for though otherwise having similar security to 
that of the Preferred Converted Ordinary stock, its price, 
making allowance for the difference in the dividend, is 
generally higher than the latter. The corresponding dis- 
advantage in the position of *' A " stock, arising from the 
fact that it has a cumulative charge ranking in front of it, 
is also more folly represented in its price, as compared with 
the Deferred Gonverted Ordinary than formerly, for it now 
stands five points lower. The "A'* stock is from several 
points of view a very undesirable holding, particularly on 
account of this feature. Besides being relatively high, 
owing to the fact that the cumulative charge in front of it 
is not fully allowed for in the quotation, the market in it 
on account of the smallness of the issue is a narrow one. 
On the basis of recent dividends the margin over the Pre- 
ferred dividend has entirely disappeared, and the possi- 
bility that a further fall in profits will bring into play the 
cumulative right of the ''B" stock, is certainly one which, 
in considering the position of the ''A'* stock, should be 
taken into the reckoning. 
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The Great Northern Preferred and Deferred Converted 
Ordinary stocks arose out of its special Act of 1890, 
whereby each £100 of the original Ordinary stock was 
transformed into £75 of Preferred Gonverted Ordinary 
stock and £50 of Deferred Converted Ordinary. Under 
the same Act its Debenture stocks were consolidated into 
a 8 per cent, security. In 1890 the conversion of Ordin- 
ary stocks was quite in the fashion, the Caledonian and 
South- Western, besides a smaller company, having ob- 
tained the necessary powers from Parliament in that year. 
The Great Northern in its endeavour to keep up with the 
times rather stultified itself, and it is admitted on all 
hands that the conversion scheme of this company had 
much better not have been carried out, at any rate in the 
form in which it went through. The weakest point about 
it was that it made conversion compulsory on the part of 
every ordinary shareholder, whereas the other schemes 
gave the option to every shareholder to divide his stock. 
Another weak point about it was, that as it only increased 
the nominal amount of the Preferred to the extent of 26 
per cent, of the original capital, and did not increase the 
nominal amount of the Deferred portion at all, it left each 
£100 of the latter stock to represent £200 of the old 
Ordinary stock. Consequently the fluctuations in divi- 
dends and in price were, as a result of the scheme, twice 
as large as they would have been in the same circum- 
stances as regards the original security. 

Under the Act of 1890 referred to, the Great Northern 
obtained powers, up to the present unexercised, to convert 
the existing £1,159,000 of "A** and <*.B '' stocks into 
proportionate amounts of the newer Preferred and Deferred 
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Bkxsks. The proportions would be £160 of 4 per cent. 
Preferred Ordinary for each iglOO of '< B " etook, and £100 
of Deferred for eaoh £100 of '< A " stock. Whilst, how- 
ever, this exchange would give the holders of the " B " 
stock an equal amonnt of dividend to that at present re- 
ceived, secured on the year's revenue only, holders are not 
inclined to exchange in consequence of the cumulative 
charge. Buch an exchange would entail a loss on the 
holders of the **B " stock in security and market value. 

The Oieat Northern has been very free indeed with its 
capital expenditure for a bng tune past, and this feature 
has, without doubt, contributed very largely to bring about 
the decline in its dividend during the past few years. In 
the ten years to 81st December, 1901, the company ex- 
pended in all £10,946,000, or over 28 per cent, increase, on 
capital account. Most of this expenditure has gone to 
widen lines, for new rolling stock, and, generally, for 
additions to the existing system, and therefore does not 
add proportionately to the earning power of the com- 
pany. Only 52 miles were added to the system in the 
ten years. In recent years a considerable amount of 
capital outlay has been in progress, to enable the Great 
Northern to hold its own in Lancashire and Yorkshire, in 
view of the fact that it no longer has the Great Central 
Company as its ally and collector of traffic in those districts, 
but as a competitor. It is to be feared that the expendi- 
ture on capital account by the (Jreat Northern Company 
will be somewhat large for some time to come. During 
1901 it amounted to £914,000. 

Since 1896 an important change in the financial policy 
of the company has been observed, which has mitigated 
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the adverse influences of the heavy capital expenditure it 
is incurring. Large additions were made to the Ordinary 
stock in the form of Preferred and Deferred during 
the decade previous to 1896, in order to provide the 
necessary funds. The result of the frequent issues of 
this stock was that its Ordinary capital at the end of 
1896 hore the largest proportion to its total capital of 
any important company, with the exception of the 
North-Westem and North-Eastem. It had been fre- 
quently urged upon the company that the issue of Prefer- 
ence stock was a cheaper mode of raising money, and one 
which did not subject the holders of Deferred stock to re- 
peated declines in value. In 1896 it was determined to 
make this change, and in August of that year a resolution 
was passed creating £2,440,000 of 8 per cent. Preference 
stock, all of which has since been issued ; and, in addition, 
2^ millions of 1898 Preference has been issued. 

Early in 1902 the company also offered, at the price of 
90 per cent., £750,000 of 8 per cent. Preference 1899, 
part of an issue of 1^ millions. Thus, in all, the com- 
pany has created nearly 6^ millions of 8 per cent. Prefer- 
ence since 1895. 

For some time the Great Northern has felt the need of 
extended facilities for its suburban traffic, which has 
grown so enormously within the last twenty years. In 
fact its traffic around the Metropolis has quite outgrown 
the facilities for it provided by the company, and the ab- 
sence of extended provision threatened to check the 
natural growth of this remunerative business. 

Under the Great Northern and City Railway Act of 
1892, powers were obtained for the construction of a rail- 
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way 8} miles in length, from Finsbury Park to Finsbnry 
Fayement, which would provide an independent line right 
into the heart of the City. This line is nearly completed, 
mnd power is being applied for to extend to the north side 
of the Bank, and to construct a ciroolar subway there on 
the same lines as that provided by the Central London. 
An important agreement with the Great Northern has 
been arranged, in terms of which that company will 
eonstruct an underground station beneath the existing 
ilnsbury Park station, and lease it to the Great Northern 
and Gity Railway, at -an annual rent covering interest 
on cost of the station and connecting line, estimated at 
iB825,000. An agreement has also been come to with 
the Great Northern and Strand Railway and the Brompton 
and Piccadilly Circus Railway, providing for the con- 
struction of a direct line from Finsbury Park to Bromp- 
ton. For the accommodation of this line a second 
underground station is to be provided at an estimated 
cost of £145,000, which is also to be leased at a rental 
to cover cost of the construction. Thus the numerous 
suburbs of the North of London served by the Great 
Northern will be connected, via Finsbury Park, with the 
City on one hand and the West End on the other, to 
the great relief of the existing lines south of Finsbury 
Park. 

The Great Northern was in danger of suffering more, 
perhaps, than any other company from the competition of 
the Great Central Company, after its London extension 
was opened for traffic. From free competition the Great 
Northern would not have had a great deal to fear, but the 
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Great Central had formed a valuable gathering ground for 
traffic for the Great Northern system, and a large inter- 
change of traffic took place between them. It has 
survived the new competition with much less damage than 
had been generally expected. The Great Northern has 
the North-Eastem and Lancashire and Yorkshire Gom- 
panies to serve, and it is more than likely that one day it 
will be merged in the North-Eastem system. 

For 1900 and 1901 no dividend has been paid on the 
Deferred stock, and but for a draft of £60,000 on the Con- 
tingent Fund in the first half of 1901 the preferred divi- 
dend could not have been paid in full. In 1889 the De- 
ferred received 8} per cent., and from 1896 to 1898 2^ per 
cent, was paid. It is probable that this stock will be one 
of the earliest to recover at least part of its former distri- 
bution, but it should not be overlooked that, at the end of 
1901, there still remained £70,000 to be provided out of 
revenue in order to wipe out the Benewal of Permanent 
Way Suspense Account. 

Early in 1902 a new invention in the mechanism of the 
locomotive attracted a great deal of attention, in the hope 
that it may lead to economy in working. As it was being 
tested by the Great Northern it will, perhaps, be useful to 
reproduce the chairman's remarks at the meeting of that 
company in February, 1902. According to the official 
report he said : '< This invention was brought to the 
'< notice of our locomotive superintendent. He had this 
** invention applied to one of his engines, made sundry 

'' experiments, and kept records He was 

** sufficiently satisfied with the first experiment to 
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« determine to apply it to five more engines 

" We hope there may be some value in it, and if it proves 
" to be of the value which its inventor thinks it possesses, 
" of coarse it will effect considerable economies, and no- 
<« body will be more glad than the Great Northern Railway 
" Company.*' 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

THE GBBAT OENTBAL. 

The Great Central Railway, formerly a provincial 
railway with no particular objective point, and altogether 
a very straggling system, has now become a trunk-line 
from London to the Midlands, and Lancashire and York- 
shire. The new line has added about 100 miles to the 
Great Central Company's system, and in addition it has 
running powers over the Metropolitan Company's line 
from Quainton Boad to within a short distance of its 
London terminus at Marylebone. 

The work of constructing the new line to London 
involved a very much larger outlay than was anticipated, 
and the difficulty of raising the money has left its mark 
on the financial position of the line for all time. Besides 
costing many more millions than the original estimate, 
the new line has completely failed to earn that revenue 
which was expected. Details are lacking, but it is more 
than probable that to date the new mileage has no more 
than paid its own working expenses, leaving the capital 
of the original undertaking to bear the burden of the cost 
of the additional funds found necessary .to complete the 
London Extension. The line was only opened for all 
classes of traffic from April, 1899, and as it traverses for 
the most part new districts, the process of developing 
traffic is necessarily rather slow. On this development, 
however, the future of the company very largely depends*. 
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At the 81st December, 1901, the total mileage of the 
Ghreat Gentral Company then being worked was 665 miles. 
Of this mileage 465 belonged solely to it, and 200 were 
jointly owned with other companies. In addition this 
company owned 111 miles of canals and tramways. 

The joint lines of the Oreat Oentral Company form a 
very important part of its system. Below are given net 
receipts of these for the year 1901 : — 

JToInt Line. Net Revenue. 

Cheshire Lines « £70,896 

Manchester South Jnnction and Al- 

trinoham 89,281 

West Biding and Grimsby 40,727 

Sheffield and Midland 86,515 

Oldham, Ashton, and Guide Bridge (loss) 4,622 

Macclesfield 5,817 

North Wales and Liverpool 1 ,559 



Total £189,622 



i 



As the capital of the Great Central invested in these 
joint lines was over seven and a half millions, the return 
represented by the above net revenue was only a little 
over 2i per cent, in 1901. 

In 1901 the total revenue of this Company was over 
8^ millions. Of this sum the largest item was goods 
and live stock, representing over 81 per cent, or 
£1,062,000. Next came mineral receipts amounting to 
£959,000, or 28 per cent. The revenue from passengers, 
parcels, etc., was £904,700, and miscellaneous receipts^ 
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indading the net revenue &om the joint lines, the traffio 
of which is not classed, came to £494,000. During 1901 
the Great Central Company carried 18,947,000 passengers, 
all hut 851,000 of which were third class. The latter 
figure represented the first class, the intermediate class 
haying been abolished by this company many years ago. 

Besides its joint lines and canals, the Great Central 
owns docks and steamers. The net revenue from these 
undertakings in 1901 was as follows : — 

Canals Loss £10,480 

Steamers Profit 19,718 

JL/OCKS *• ,, ^«I|2S0U 



Total Profit £88,588 



The total capital represented by these undertakings is over 
4} millions, so that the return in 1901 was only i per 
cent, on the money invested. 

Altogether the Great Central Bailway has not had a 
prosperous career, and since the London line was opened, 
instead of showing better results, it has shown worse. 
The following is a record of its average results from 1870 
to 1899, the year the London Extension was opened : — 

Average dividend on 
Period. Old Ordinary Stock. 

lo7U~4 ... jbZ o o 

XO|D'«/ ... a xl U 

loo0-4 2 11 6 

lc5oO'U ... iB A 
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Average dividend on 


Period. 




Old Ordinary Stock. 


1890-5 




£17 


Year 1895 




17 6 


„ 1896 




15 


)) lot/7 •«• ••• 




15 


}) lo9o 




5 


yy 1899 




nil. 


mi « 1 


• ■ 


•11 1 iiiii i»»i 1 



Though never very large it will be seen that the dividends 
had been on the descending scale for the thirty years 
previous to the opening of the London line. The highest 
dividends paid by the Great Central Company were 8^ in 
1872 and 8f in 1889. 

Having regard to the comparatively unBatisfactory con- 
dition of the company as disclosed above, it is hardly 
to be wondered that the directors sought from time to 
time to improve it by opening up new sources of traffic. 
During the past twenty years a great deal has been done 
in the way of extensions, but it is doubtful if these have 
not aggravated the evils they were intended to remedy. 
The late Sir Edward Watkin, formerly chairman of the 
company, was very bold in his designs for the improve- 
ment of the Great Central Company's position. Under 
his control it emerged from the position of a second-rate 
provincial railway into a trunk line. Extensions south- 
wards were first made a few miles at a time, so as not 
to arouse the suspicions of its ally, the Great Northern. 
Extensions and agreements were planned to the North of 
Lancashire, and to Southport, Blackpool, etc. On the 
other hand the Wirral Railways were purchased jointly 
with the Wrexham, Mold, and Connah*s Quay, whereby 
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via a new line from Chester to Connah*s Quay over the 
Dee Bridge, a new route was opened up to North and 
Central Wales. In 1889 a Traffic Union was formed, 
embracing no less than nineteen companies, the Great 
Central among them, for the purpose of linking together 
the very disconnected and financially dilapidated railways 
serving those districts, and for developing the traffic. To 
complete the chain the Wrexham and Ellesmere line was 
necessary, and this was constructed and opened for traffic 
in November, 1895. 

With its extensions in various directions it was hardly 
a matter for surprise that the Great Central became 
ambitious of being Metropolitan. And by gradually creep- 
ing southwards to Annesley it was only about 90 miles 
from Quainton Eoad, to which place the Metropolitan 
Bailway, also under Sir Edward Watkin*s guidance, was 
by the acquisition of the Aylesbury and Buckingham line, 
extending. So in 1890 the extension to London was being 
publicly discussed, and notice was given in the autumn of 
that year of the intention of the then Sheffield Company 
to bring in the necessary bilL The announcement was, 
of course, a blow to its ally, the Great Northern. The 
relations of the two companies were very intimate for 
many years, several important traffic agreements existing 
between them. Most important of the latter was the one 
of 18G0, for a term of fifty years, whereby each company 
was bound to forward all unconsigned traffic over the line 
of the other where possible, and in consideration of which 
the Great Northern paid for a long time large bonuses 
to the Sheffield. Under the circumstances the Great 
Northern were quite justified in opposing the b^&L^ «2E2l^ 
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largely as a result of this the Boheme was rejected. Other 
oanses for the downllEJl of the measnre were the difficulties 
eoDiiected with the site of the London terminus, and the 
t$fit that the Sheffield had at the time large capital powers 
already oon&ned, bat nnexereised. 

Not to be defeated the Board announced their intention 
of reintroducing the Bill in the following Session, which 
fliey did. Meanwhile an arrangement was arrived at with 
the Great Northemi in terms of which the latter was 
debarred from appearing in opposition to the Bill, but 
seoored yery wide running powers. This time the 
application to Parliament proved successful, and in the 
spring of 1892 the measure passed both Houses, though 
owing to the dissolution of Parliament it did not receive 
the Boyal assent until 1898. 

Under the London Extension Act the company was 
authorised to raise £6,200,000 of share capital, and 
d62,066,666 in loans, which proved to be very far short of 
actual requirements. The period allowed for the comple- 
tion of the work was five years from 28th March, 1898, 
subsequently extended. 

Li the report issued early in 1896, the following was 
contained r *' Having regard to the fact that the present 
« name of the company will not when the Extension to 
'* London is opened, accurately describe your system of 
''railway the Directors are of opinion that in all the 
"circumstances, the title Gentral Bailway will be a 
'' suitable designation, and authority is therefore being 
** sought in the ensuing Session to adopt this alteration.*' 
At the General Meeting held subsequently it was deter- 
mined, however, in order to avoid confusion of initial 
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letters with other companies to change the name to 
" Great Central Railway.*' Thus the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire Railway, became the Oreat Central. 

In June, 1894, the company offered to its shareholders 
£4,200,000 of the London Extension Stock. The terms 
of issue were that each £200 of the Extension capital was 
to receive interest at the rate of 4 per cent, oat of capital 
daring the constraction of the line, and woald eventaally 
be divided into £100 of Ordinary stock, ranking on the 
completion of the line with the existing Ordinary stock, 
and £100 of 5 per cent. Preference stock to rank immedi- 
ately before the Ordinary. Owing to the coal strike of 
1898 the stocks of the Sheffield stood at very low prices 
in 1894, and as an additional attraction it was found . 
necessary to offer in respect of each £100 Extension stock 
the option to take at par £25 of a 4| per cent. Debenture 
stock, then quoted about £150. Even with this induce- 
ment the Sheffield shareholders took only about 10 per 
cent, of the issue the remainder being taken by the 
syndicate underwriting the stock. 

Since 1899 the dividend results have gone from bad to 
worse, and in 1901 the company fell short by £580,000 of 
earning its preference dividends in full. Six preference 
issues went entirely dividend-less besides the preferred 
and deferred ordinary issues, and one preference issue, 
that of 1874 only received a portion of its dividend. 

Those who had hoped that the London Extension would 
lift the undertaking into the position of a prosperous 
railway had overlooked various matters. First of all the 
new line cost more than double the original estimate of 
cost ; secondly, much of the capital had to be raieiod ^"Ql 
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very onerous terms indeed ; thirdly, the heavy charges on 
the original undertaking remained as before ; and fourthly, 
the new line did not yield the revenue anticipated. So 
hard pressed was the company for funds that it had to 
resort to exceptional means of raising the money. At 
81st December, 1901, Lloyd's Bonds to an amount of 
Jg2,652,500 appeared in the balance-sheet, though the 
chairman announced at the meeting early in 1902, that 
arrangements had been made to reduce them to 2 millions. 
This amount has to be redeemed by June, 1904. At the 
end of 1901, the company was also indebted to the Bail- 
way Boiling Stock Trust, to an amount of a million 
sterling, which has to be repaid in half-yearly payments 
of £100,000, beginning on 80th June, 1908. To meet 
these maturing obligations and to provide for further 
requirements on capital account, the company in 1900 
obtained from Parliament power to issue 6 millions of 
3J per cent. Second Debenture stock. It is hoped that 
when the maturing obligations referred to are replaced by 
the Second Debenture stock, a reduction in the interest 
charge of not less than ^ per cent, per annum will be 
effected. 

Mr. Alex. Henderson, M.P., who has for some time 
been largely responsible for the company's financial policy, 
became chairman of the Great Central, and it is recog- 
nized that his services are a most valuable acquisition 
to the company. A change was also made recently in the 
managership, Sir William Pollitt whose service extends 
over 45 years having retired, and taken a seat on the 
Board. Mr. Sam Fay, formerly of the South-Westem 
Company, has succeeded him, and great things are expected 
of him. 
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At diet December, 1901, the total capital of the Great 
Central was 42^ millions including £9,669,000 of Ordinary 
stocks. In the ten years 1892 to 1901, the Great Central 
spent nearly 17^ millions on capital account, an outlay 
which was only exceeded by that of the Midland Company. 
As a result 167 miles were added to the Great Central 
system. All the old Ordinary stock was replaced in 1897 
by Preferred Ordinary and Deferred Ordinary, but, of 
course, both are far removed from a dividend. Subjoined, 
are the amounts of additional net profit over and above 
that for the year 1901, which must be earned before each 
successive preference issue can receive its full dividend : — 

Amount of extra net 
profit required to 
pay dividend. 

%•. ••• ■•. ... SStO^y^AJKj 

• •• •.• ••■ ••• xi/f ,4UU 

• •• ••. ... .a. xOf y^yjKj 

226,400 

«•• 2o6,400 

875,600 

••• ... OuUyOUU 

••• ••• o^UyDOo 

Deferred Ordinary (1 per cent) 869,001 

Thus, the net profit earned in 1901 would have to be 
nearly doubled before the Deferred stock could receive 1 
per cent. Some of the earlier preference issues will 
probably prove remunerative at their present depreciated 
level, though patience may be required. It is noteworthy 
that the Great Central is drawing close to the Great 
Western, and stranger things have happened than an 
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tmalgamation of these two railways. Owing to the 
former obstmotive policy of the Metropolitan, the Qreat 
Central is jointly with the Ghreat Western providing an 
alternative route into London via High Wyoombe, Aoton, 
and Northolt. When the new joint lines are completed, 
the Great Central will be entirely free of the old allianoe 
wUh the Metropolitan which was arranged by the late 
Bir Edward Watkin when he was chairman of both com- 
panies. The new lines are being financed entirely by the 
Qreat Western and in the Great Central's balance-sheet at 
dlat December, 1901, a sum of £4^12 fiOO appears as 
already having been advanced for this purpose. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 

The Great Eastern has probably shown greater im- 
provement in its position during the last fifteen years or 
80 than any other large company. Its traffic has vastly 
increased, and dividends and prices of its securities have 
also improved, though the best dividends and the highest 
prices have not been maintained during the adverse years 
1900 and 1901. From 1880 to 1890 the improvement in 
its dividend was almost continuous, and in the latter year 
it paid 8 per cent, compared with 1^^ per cent, in 1880 on 
its Ordinary stock. From 1890 to 1898 the dividend fell 
away quickly to only 1 per cent., but recovered again in 
1899 to 8} per cent., which was the highest on record. 
In 1901 only 8 per cent, was paid with the aid of a draft 
on the Contingent Fund. Like other leading railways the 
Great Eastern suffered very seriously in 1900 and 1901 
from the rapid growth in expenses. To some extent this 
adverse influence was mitigated in the case of the Great 
Eastern Company by the continued large growth in gross 
revenue, particularly passenger traffic. It is necessary to 
turn back for many years to find a period in which the 
Great Eastern exhibited any serious reaction in its gross 
revenue. The large extent of the growth of its revenue 
will be seen from the following comparison : — 
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Year. Gross Receipts. 


Xo«/vy ••• ••• ••• 


£4,180,000 


XO«/X ••• ••• *•• •• 




4,279,000 


l0«7^ 


• 


4,405,000 


1898 (strike year) .. 


f 4 


4,271,000 


1d«74 ... ••• 




4,422,000 


X vj)\j ••• ... •.• •• 




4,647,000 


XD«7U •< 


• 


4,766,000 


Xt/UU ••• .•• .>• •< 


1 • i 


6,684,000 


Xi^vIX ••• •«. ■.• • 


• • 


6,736,000 



In eleven years the total revenue advanced by £1,666,000, 
and in spite of the unfavonrable conditions prevailing in 
1901 the increase in that year alone was £152,000. To 
that increase must be attributed the ability of the com- 
pany to pay 8 per cent, in 1901 the same as in 1890, for 
nearly every other leading company fell far short of even 
that modest achievement. In the first half of 1901 the 
company took £65,000 from Contingent Fund, whilst only 
£10,000 was replaced to that fund in the second half of the 
year. This course was defended by the company on the 
ground that the Contingent Fund was formed in times of 
prosperity to be used in times of adversity. In 1893 that 
fund was only £37,500, but at 81st December, 1901, in 
spite of the large draft made upon it, the fund stood at 
£76,000. 

The mileage of the Great Eastern system is l,177f . Of 
the latter figure 1,000 are solely owned by it ; 127} are 
jointly owned ; and 60 are leased or rented. Of its revenue 
in 1901 amounting in all to nearly 5f millions, more than 
half, namely, £3,068,000 was derived from passengers. 
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etc. It is interesting to note that of a total increaBe in 
revenue in 1901 compared with 1690 of about 1} millione, 
two-thirds was in passengers. TMb ia, of course, mainly 
attributable to the great development of the Suburban 
traffic of this line, to provide for which so heavy an ex- 
penditure of capital has been incurred by the Great 
Eastern during the last fifteen years. During 1901 the 
company carried nearly 119 ipillionsof passengers, beaidea 
quite an army of Be ason- ticket holders. 

In spite of the enonuoua additions to the accommoda- 
tion provided by the company for its London suburban 
traffic, it finds some difficulty in keeping pace with 
the enormous growth in the traffic. Belief could be 
found in further extending the stations and widening the 
lines, but the capital coat is prohibitive. Already the 
interest on the capital involved in the Liverpool Street 
station amounts to a halfpenny for every passenger who 
uses it, and the capital cost of the various London Unea ia 
very heavy. In spite of this, agitation for the extension 
of workmen's trains at fares which are unremnnerative 
has proceeded actively and has gone the length of an 
action before the Bailway Commissioners. According to 
an official return published in 1897 it appeared that the 
Great Eastern was running daily 76 workmen's trains, 
covering S.53 miles against only 28 in 1888. The average 
&re paid by all passengers, except season-ticket holders, 
during 1901 wason1y4id., showing how the short-distanoa 
traffic predominated. 

Some relief from the congestiou of growing traffic is 
being found in the oonatruotion of wider carriages and a 
conversion of present carriages, so that & teaui ol ^SkfiKLti. 
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Tehioles, formerly aooommodatizig 886 pasaengersy will 
take 788. 

The reoeipts from sesBon-tioketB form a very important 
part of its paaeengar re?eniiey and is an item whieh 
although it haa ahown rapid growth, may be expected to 
exhibit atill farther large expansion. Between 1885 and 
1901 the season-ticket reoeipts increased from £168,777 to 
£847,860, or 112 per cent The Great Eastern has shown 
the largest increase in season-ticket revenue of any of the 
leading companies, and nndonbtedly the well-known char- 
acter it has for pnnctoalitj and the general efficiency of 
its services has veiy materially contribnted to bring this 
about. 

From goods and live stock the Oreat Eastern derived a 
r^enue m 1901 amounting to £1,660,000, and from 
minerals a som of £559,000. Since 1889 the total receipts 
from minerals in each year have been as follows : — 
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. 888,855 
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... 481.768 
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... 479,857 
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... 588,000 


1901 






... 559,000 



!From the above it will be seen that in 1901 the receipts 
were only £80,000 better than in 1892. In 1900, however, 
a special mineral manager was. appointed with the view of 
extending this traffic. 
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The total capital expenditure of the Great Eastern to the 
8l8t December, 1901, was £54,819,000. This is exdnsive 
of nominal additions and disconnts amounting to over 
Jg4, 197,000. The most noteworthy feature about the con- 
stitution of the capital account is the small amount of the 
Ordinary stock, only about 29 per cent, of the total 
nominal capital. This, of course, implies that a relatively 
small amount is required to pay an increased dividend on 
this security, and as a matter of fact an increase in the 
net revenue of about a quarter of a million, or 12 per cent., 
would increase the dividend by nearly 2 per cent. It is 
equally important to remember that a decline in net 
revenue would have a correspondingly severe effect on the 
dividend ; in fact should the net revenue again decline to 
the 1898 level, the distribution on the Ordinary stock 
would disappear. 

Undoubtedly the development of the suburban traffic of 
the Great Eastern Company has been in the main its finan- 
cial salvation, and the policy of increasing the faciUties 
for dealing with this by judicious capital outlay has been 
a wise one, and one moreover which has already borne 
fruit to the ordinary shareholders. During the last ten 
years the company has expended on capital account about 
Jg7 ,610,000. Most of this capital has been raised by the 
issue of Preference stock bearing rates of 4 and 8i per 
cent. 

Since 1897, however, the company has taken the oppor- 
tunity created by the advance in its Ordinary stock to 
over par, to issue Ordinary stock. To the end of 1901 
about 2 millions of Ordinary stock had been so issued^ 
and £788,000 still remained available Iot \aBsa^^>uSxL%'^^ 
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unissued balance of 1^ millions stock offered to the share- 
holders early in 1901. This balance was re-offered to the 
ordinary shareholders in May, 1902, at par. 

The policy of the company now is to spend as little on 
capital account as possible, and in July, 1901, the chair- 
man, Lord Claud Hamilton, said for the next few years 
capital expenditure must be confined not to what is 
desirable but to what is really necessary. Again, in 
regard to <' tube '* projects which the Great Eastern has 
contemplated constructing to relieve existing lines, after 
consideration the Board have resolved that they would not 
be justified in incurring the heavy additional capital out- 
lay. The policy of the company is, in short, to develop 
to the utmost the existing resources of the company in the 
belief that if new ** tube " competitors are constructed the 
Great Eastern will be able to hold its own. 

Though the Great Eastern has been very energetic in 
developing its suburban traffic, it has not neglected other 
sources of revenue by any means. Its traffic to seaside 
resorts on the East Coast has been cultivated by a liberal 
policy of quick and efficient services at low fares. Its 
Continental traffic via Harwich, from which port its own 
steamers ply to Hook of Holland and Antwerp, is impor- 
tant, and in 1901 its steamboat receipts alone were over 
£277,000. The company is having two new steamers 
built for these services. 

On the whole it is probable that the Great Eastern will 
show improvement compared with 1901 results, and it is 
to be hoped that such will be the case, for the Ordinary 
stock stands at a price which discounts higher dividends 
than those that have lately been forthcoming. The main- 
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tenance charges of the company are rather low, and 
might with permanent advantage to the company be in- 
creased, especially now that it can better afford to spend 
its surplus revenue in this way. It is important also to 
bear in mind that this company is most seriously threat- 
ened by electric tramway and << tube *' railway competition, 
though it is doing its best to prepare for possible develop- 
ments of this character. 



OHAPTEB XVm. 

THB LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 

The South- Western is the largest of the Southern lines, 
even if we regard the South-Eastern and Ohatham as one 
undertaking. Its mileage at the end of 1901 was 926^. 
Of this 807 miles were owned by it, 28 were partly 
owned, and 96^ leased or rented. The total revenue of 
the company in 1901 was £5,008,000. Of this figure over 
8 millions or 61 per cent, was represented by passenger 
receipts. Goods and live stock yielded a revenue of 
£955,000, and minerals a sum of £416,000. 

The miscellaneous revenue of the South-Western is 
considerable. It owns an important fleet of steamers, and 
besides has invested a large amount of capital in the 
Southampton Docks. In 1901 the total miscellaneous 
revenue was £579,000, of which sum steamers yielded 
£180,000, and docks £264,000. But on the working of 
the steamers there was a loss of £46,000, taking deprecia- 
tion into account. This is apart from the interest on 
£575,000, of capital invested therein. 

The amount invested in Southampton Docks is nearly 
8i millions. This capital yielded a direct return of over 
2 per cent, in 1901, and in view of the immense traffic 
development of the South- Western system which has 
followed upon their acquisition, and the large addition to 
the profit upon the railway business which has resulted, 
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the purchase and improvement of 8onthamptoD DoolcB ha» 
abead; been moat advantageons. As the Chairman of ^e 
company said at the meeting early in 1902, the Board 
looked upon the docks as a means to an end. 

During 1901 the Bontb-WeBtem oarried nearly 62 
miUion paeeengere, of which 66 tnilliona wete third olasa. 
This is qoite apart from season-tioket traffic, which yielded 
it a revenue of £226,000, an increase of £80,000 compared 
with 1896. Like the Great Western, the Boath- Western 
in 1896 reviBed its Becond-claas &ures with very satis- 
factory results. Through this reduction of fares an 
increase of £128,000 in the receipts from second-class was 
realised between 1696 and 1901, whilst in previous years a 
falling off was witnessed. 

The total issued capital of the company at the end of 
1901 was £89,062,000, exclusive of nominal additions, 
amounting to £8,680,000. Of this the ordinary capital 
isBQed to the same date vras £12,084,000. In Uay, 1902, 
a further issue of £605,000 of Ordinary stock was 
offered to the shareholders at 176. It will carry dividend 
from iBt July, 1902. During the last ten or fifteen 
years the South-Westem has inouired a proportionately 
large expenditure on capital acconnt, though, of oonrse, 
as regards the actual amount it la &r from being the first. 
To the end of 1901 the total expenditure on capital 
account was £41,624,000. To the end of 1882 the total 
expenditure was £24,871.000, so that during the nineteen 
years there was an outlay of over 17 millions, or 70 per 
cent. Where this money has gone may best be seen &om 
the following comparison of the main items of expenditure 
as shown in the capital aocoont at the end of the years 
1882 and 1901 :— 
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Total capital Total capital 
Expenditure to Expenditure to 
Items. 3l8t Dec., 1882. 3l8t Dec, 1901. 

Lines open for traffic... £20,699,488 £80,885,689 

Working Stock 2,745,427 5,295,680 



Steamboats 


290,271 


575,200 


Southampton Docks... 




8,204,268 


Subscriptions to other 






V^ ViS. ... ... ... 


420,824 


1,652,971 


Docks and other special 






items 


125,651 




Tiines in construction 


90,865 


559,918 


J. tai 


£24,871,521 


41,628,716 



Since the end of 1882 the mileage open has increased by 
156. It will be seen that considerably more than half 
of the total expenditure has gone into this item. The 
next largest expenditure is that of 8} millions on South- 
ampton Docks. The latter were taken over from the Dock 
Company on Ist November, 1892, the price paid by the 
railway company being £1,181,000, most of which was 
paid in 8 per cent. Debenture stock of the South- Western 
Company, Since the acquisition of the property, it will 
be observed, the South- Western have expended a further 
larger sum. The 17 millions of capital, expended as 
shown above, was raised mainly by the issue of Debenture 
and Preference stock, only 2J millions of Ordinary stock 
having been issued. » 

The South- Western very materially improved its position 
between 1885 and 1897, but has since suffered from the 
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advance in expenses. 


Subjoined is a 


comparison of divi- 


dends in recent years 


• 
• 


Bate of dividend 


Year. 




on Ordinary Stock. 


1886 


• ••• ••• ••• 


... 5 per cent. 


1889 




... 6 , 




1890 




... 6 , 




1891 




... 6 , 




1892 




... 6 , 




1898 




... 6 , 




1894 




... 6i , 




1896 




... 6i , 




1896 




... 6t , 


• 


1897 




... 7 , 




1898 




... 6i , 




1899 




... 6i , 




1900 




... 64 , 




1901 




... 6f , 




ta •^^ t it 1 • 


• i ^ _ * ji _ i_ _ 


1 


_t a _ _i? 



It will be seen that in spite of the almost general decline 
in railway dividends between 1889 and 1895, the South- 
western maintained a steady 6 to 6i per cent. 

In 1897 the dividend rose to 7 per cent., equal to 8 per 
cent, on the Deferred, but fell away again to only 5f per 
cent, for 1901, as the result of the extraordinary advance 
in expenses. 

Having regard to the fact that a very large portion of 
the heavy capital outlay of the last ten years has not 
developed anything like its fall earning power, the pros- 
pect of the South- Western recovering its dividend is espe- 
cially good. The effect of the large capital expenditure 
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on gross earnings is shown by the following comparison 
of gross receipts from 1889 to 1901 : — 







GroRR 


-revenue induding 


Year. 




net 


revenue credits. 


1889 ... 


a • • • ••• • ■ 1 


••• ••• ••• 


£8,818,721 


1890 ... 




• • • • • • 1 




8,441,990 


1891 ... 




• • • • • • ■ 




8,548,502 


1892 ... . 




• • • • • • 




8,625,168 


1898 ... 




• • ■ • « 




8,788,462 


1894 ... 




• • • ■ • • 




8,902,527 


1895 ... 




• • • • • ■ 




4,026,471 


1896 ... 




• • • • • • 




4,204,917 


1901 ... 




• • • ■ • • 




5,008,297 



Between 1889 and 1901 it will be seen the gross 
revenue increased by nearly jei,700,000, or 60 per cent. 

One important outcome of the improvement in the 
position of the South- Western previous to 1898 was the 
remarkable appreciation in the price of the Ordinary stock, 
and for over three years it was quoted at a higher price 
than any other Home Bailway Ordinary stock of similar 
importance. In 1882, when the dividend was 5} per 
cent., the price was never higher than 189, and right on 
till 1888 the price was never higher than 148}. In the 
following year an increase in dividend from 5f , the rate 
paid in 1888, to 6 per cent, took place, and the stock rose 
during 1889 to 160. From that year till 1897 the apprecia- 
tion in the price of the Ordinary stock was practically 
continuous, as the following comparison of highest and 
lowest prices in each year will show : — 
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Highest. 


Lowest. 


160 


148 


166 


151 


168^ 


154i 


1771 


159 


196 


176 


196 


181 


204 


194 


217 


198 


288 


208 


2S6 


216 



Price of Ordinary stock. 

Year. 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

Thus it appears that though the dividend in 1897 was 
only 1 per cent, more than in 1889, the stock rose about 
80 points from the mean quotation of that year. The 
reasons for this were that the company had acquired the 
Docks at Southampton, and that stroke of policy was 
generally believed to promise substantial future benefits to 
the company beyond those already realised. Another 
important fEMstor in bringing about the advance referred 
to was the duplication of the Ordinary stocks into Preferred 
and Deferred in 1890. By its Stock Conversion Act of 
that year it was authorised to create and issue for each 
£100 of Ordinary stock : — (a) J6100 of a 4 per cent. Pre- 
ferred Ordinary stock, entitled to its dividend out of the 
net revenue available for distribution on the ordinary 
capital in each year ending 81st December ; and {h) 
£100 of a Deferred Ordinary stock taking the balance of 
dividend. To the end of 1901 shareholders had exercised 
the option of duplicating their holdings to the extent of 
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£8349|000 of Ordinary siook. Another fayonrable develop- 
ment in regard to the South- Western sinoe 1889 is that 
the Waterloo and City Railway has been opened. This 
has fiaoilitated the handling of the large suburban tra£Bc 
of the South- Westerui and has increased its popularity, as 
the new line provides direct aooess to the heart of the 
Metropolis. 

On the creation of the Fteferred Ordinary stock in 1891, 
it was quoted at 111. In 1896| owing to the continuance 
of the demand for fixed dividend stocks of a well-seoared 
character, the Preferred actually rose to 141. In 1901 
owing to the effects of the war and the fall in all railway 
stocksi South- Western Preferred actually fell to 109, and 
early in 1902 was only a few points above that figure, and 
is an excellent investment at that level. 

The Deferred stock carries the reversionary rights, and 
therefore any improvement in dividends will go to this 
stock. For investors who wish to share in any improve- 
ment in the position of the South- Western, the Deferred 
stock is the one to buy. In 1897 its dividend was 8 per 
cent., and since 1889 it has not been less than 2, with the 
sole exception of 1901. 

To some extent the South- Western has suffered, and 
will continue to suffer from tramway competition in the 
West of London. The capital expenditure involved in 
the enlargement of Waterloo — ^aJready the largest terminus 
in London — will also be a temporary burden on the com- 
pany. But neither of these seriously threaten to check 
the natural development of this system. 

In 1901 Parliament allowed power to be given to a 
rival undertaking to construct an independent line to 
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Southampton. The undertaking referred to is the Didcot, 
Newbury, and Southampton, which has hitherto stopped 
short at Winchester, though originally it had powers to 
construct a line to Southampton, but allowed them to 
lapse. Since then that port has developed so largely 
imder the fostering care of the South- Western Railway, 
and though Parliament has decreed it so, it is a hardship 
on the company which has done bo much to develop 
Southampton that a rival is allowed to come in and share 
the fruits of its enterprise. On the other hand the South- 
western has secured some compensating advantage, as an 
independent but friendly company which bad the support 
of the larger company, has secured power to construct a 
new railway and submarine tunnel, which will Unit the Isle 
of Wight Bailway system with the South- Western main 
line. 



i 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THB SOUTH-EASTERN AND CHATHAM RAILWAYS. 

So far as the public and the aotaal handling of the 
traffic are concerned the South-Eastem and Chatham 
Railways have, since 1st January, 1899| been virtually 
one undertaking. The companies so far as their finances 
and the interests of the shareholders are concerned, how- 
ever, still remain distinct in most respects. In the present 
chapter it will be most convenient to consider them first 
in their united form, and then to proceed to examine 
separately the position of the shareholders of each 
company. 

Previous to 1899 both these railways had achieved an 
unenviable notoriety for the inadequacy, slowness, and 
unpunctuality of their services, for the dilapidated con- 
dition of their stations and rolling stock, and generally for 
the backward state of their accommodation. In the case 
of the Chatham Company the financial position was also 
very precarious, and though the 8outh-Eastem at one 
time was nominally much stronger in this respect, it too 
has lost much ground in the last five years, and for 1901 
its ordinary dividend at the rate of only 2 per cent, was 
the worst in its history. Competition of the worst kind 
between the South-Eastem and Chatham Companies was 
a normal state of affairs, and as the result both railways 
spent vast sums of capital and revenue for which there is 
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at the present time little to show except doplioate lines 
ftnd stations, and inadeqoate provision for trafSo when 
extended accommodation was most required. Many ttmea 
a fusion of interests had been nrged upon the two com- 
panies, but without result. Negotiations for amalgama- 
tion were entered upon several times, but they always 
broke down at the omcial moment. 

At last, in 189S, an agreement between the two com- 
panies was come to, not tor a complete amalgamation, bnt 
for the pooling of gross revenue and working expenses and 
the division of net profits on a fixed percentage basis, 
with additional arrangements for- the joint contribution 
of capital reqaired. It was not the intention of the two 
companies to seek PaFliameDtary authority for this 
arrangement, as they were not bound to secure the 
sanction of any other body than their shareholders. 
Bnt the Qovemment virtually intimated that the new 
arrangement was so important and Car-reaching in its 
bearing on the interests of the public, that the terms of 
agreement ought to be embodied in a BUI. This Bill was 
introduced in the Session of 1899, and reoeived the Boyal 
Aesent on 1st August of that year, seven months after 
the new arrangement actually came into operation. 

The preamble to the Working Union Act of 1899 redtea 
that " With a view to avoiding nndne oompetition and 
unnecessary expense and delays and other inconveniences 
arising from diversity of interests and to turning to the 
best account the respective powers and resources of the 
two companies . . . it ia expedient and will be for 
the pubhc advantage that subject to the provisions and 
enactments in this Act oontained, the andattakm%>> <:& 
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** ihe two oompanies should be used, worked, managed, 
«< maintained, and improved from and after the passing of 
«< this Act, as one undertaking . . .'* The Aot consti- 
tuted a Managing Committee to administer the two railways 
as one company, that new body being made up of the 
directors of the two oompanies, except Mr. J. S. Forbes, 
who was specially appointed '* general adviser" of the 
Managing Committee, without a vote. 

Practically the whole of the working of the united 
companies passed into the hands of this new authority, 
and they finally have to pay over to the South-Eastem 
Company 59 per cent, of the total net profits, and to the 
Chatham Company 41 per cent. Capital for new works 
has to be provided in the same fixed proportions, but 
special provision was made for the contribution of either 
company being in excess of its fixed rate, in which event 
the Act of 1899 declared it to be entitled to 8 per cent, 
interest thereon, to be paid by the Managing Committee 
before division of net profits. In the South-Eastem Act 
of 1901, however, an important change is made, leaving 
this interest allowance to be mutually agreed upon, the 
intention being to fix the rate at whatever the cost of 
raising it may be to the company providing it. That 
company is of course the Bouth-Eastem, and as it had to 
raise money at 4 per cent., and only received 8 per cent, 
allowance thereon, the amendment of the original rate 
operated in its favour. That company will also benefit 
from an interest allowance to be made on works uncom- 
pleted on 8l8t December, 1898, but subsequently brought 
into use. 

The only duty of the separate companies is to receive 
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certain special revenues other than railway receipts, 
excluded from the ''pool," and distribute such income, 
together with that received from the Managing Committee, 
among their respective shareholders. Since the working 
union became operative, a very large capital outlay has 
been incurred, 4f millions having been expended in three 
years — or considerably more than the South-E astern and 
Chatham Companies had spent daring the last seven years 
of their separate existence. The proportions fixed for the 
apportionment of net profit were admittedly in favour of 
the Chatham Company, and in the period to 80th Jnne, 
1899, after the new arrangement had existed only six 
months, the Chatham Company paid the full 4^ per 
cent, on its Second Preference Stock for the first time. 
The South-Eastern Company, however, immediately began 
to suffer in dividends, and for 1901 it earned only 2 per 
cent, on its ordinary stock, against 4^ per cent, for the 
year 1898, just before the working union came into 
operation. 

Economies were generally anticipated from the onion of 
management, but these have failed to make their appear- 
ance. The reasons are vlurious. The two companies were 
virtually subjected to a species of " blackmail " by Parlia- 
ment and the local authorities in the districts served, as 
the price of securing their Act of 1899. Then the two 
systems, and particularly the South-Eastern had physically 
very much run down in the former **Watkin** days, 
for maintenance and renewal charges against revenue 
were inadequate previous to 1899, and have had to be 
increased since. Then the prices for coal and materials, 
and charges in respect of rates and taxes rose very rapidly 
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from 1898 onwards, and the addition to expenses thus 
inoorred was one which the change in the method of 
administration could not check. And finally large stuns 
were paid by the Managing Oommittee for retiring 
allowances, pensions, etc. Subjoined is a statement of 
ihe increase in expenditure between 1898 and 1901 under 
each head, that is since the working union came into 
operation : — 



ItemB of ezpenfOB. 

Maintenance of way 

Loco, coal 

Other loco, expenses 

Carriage and waggon repairs 

Traffic expenses 

General charges f ... . 

Law charges 

Parliamentary expenses . 

Compensation 

Bates and taxes ... . 
Government duty ... . 
Other expenses 

Total 



* Increaso or decreaBe. 

... +^98,819 

... +116,201 

... +116,416 

... + 23,687 

... +144,868 

... - 14,144 

... + 1,646 

... + 589 

... + 5,091 

... + 88,002 

... + 3,254 

... + 12,830 



+£586,158 



The increase in the *< pooled '* revenue of the two com- 
panies between 1898 and 1901 was only j6270,000| so the 

* Comparing separate accounts of two companies for year 1898 
with Managing Committee's account for year 1901. 

t A nominal decrease as other new charges appear in separate 
accounts. 
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addition to expenses was nearly twice as large as that 
made to total eamiugB, As capital cliargeB increased very 
largely in the three years the amount distribnted on the 
junior stocks of both companies was nearly £400,000 less 
in 1901 than in 1888. 

A large saving in ooal and materials will be made by the 
Managing Committee as compared with 1901, and when 
the large wideningson the Sonth- Eastern section and con- 
necting lines are completed, the traffic to and from Gannon 
Street, London Bridge, Waterloo Junction, and Gharing 
Cross will be dealt with more cheaply and efficiently. 
Bat to a large extent the additions to both capital and 
revenue charges have been made merely to oover past 



In 1901 the gross revenue of the Mana^g Committee 
was £4,4$G,000, of which £8,186,000, or 70 per cent., vras 
derived from passengers, and £710,000 from goods. Both 
companies owned steamers, and these were taken orer bj 
the Managing Committee in 1899. From them a revenue 
of £201 ,000 was earned in 1 901 , but the net profit was onlj 
£8,711. Workmg expenses vrere £2,972,000, in all, or 6&i 
per cent, of the receipts — a ratio which was only exceeded 
by the Great Northern Gompany. 

It is to economy and extension of trafGc tbat the two 
companies must look for financial salvation. Owing to 
the public distmst of the aims of the Working Union, 
Seotion SO of the Act of 1899 laid down that " fores (in- 
" eluding those for season tickets, and where each now 
"exist, the cheap fares on certain days in the week), 
"rates, and charges existing on the first day of May, 
<* 1899, shall not be increased by either of the two com- 
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*'pames, or by the Managing Committee, without the 
'* sanction to such increase being first obtained of the 
''Bailway and Canal Commissioners, who shall have 
'* jurisdiction in like manner as if the Bailway and Canal 
** Traffic Acts were applicable . . ." Other sections of 
the Act make it obligatory to provide sufficient passenger 
trains, and ** a sufficient number of trains to and from all 
** stations upon the respective systems within twenty 
*' miles of their several terminal stations in London, for 
'' the conveyance of working men and women.'* 

The policy of the Managing Committee appears to be to 
bring the rolling stock and permanent way up to date, to 
improve the services to the public as far as possible, and 
then at some future date complete amalgamation may be 
asked for from Parliament. But it is obvious that the 
past policy of the two separate companies led to enormous 
additions to capital of an unproductive character, and 
amalgamation of capital might imply a reduction of nominal 
capital, and then it would not be worth having. As 
matters stand the high charges of the united undertaking, 
and the burdens of over-capitahsation render it peculiarly 
hable to competition in the future. 



THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Separate accounts of the South-Eastem and Chatham 
Companies are still prepared, but they relate only to 
capital matters and the distribution of net revenue. 
Traffic details are supplied in the separate accounts of 
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the Managing Committee, which dow necesBarilj' aocom- 
pany the reports of the two companies. 

The total capital of the Soutb-Eastem at the end ol 
1901 was £80,882,000, inolnding rather over 10 mUlionB 
of Ordinary stock. Its total net revemie for 1901 was 
£1,118,000, of which £826,000 was derived from the 
Managing Gommittee'B operations. In 1896 the company 
distributed £471,000 on its Ordinary stock, and in 1898, 
the year before the working nnion, it distribnted £462,000 
thereon, bnt in 1901, only £201,000. Thna for the first 
time the company was unable to pay the full 6 per cent, 
on its Preferred Ordinary stock, and in fact only 4 per 
cent, was paid. The Deferred stock, which received 8j 
per cent, for 1897, had nothing for 1900 or 1901. This 
fall in profits produced a very serious decline in the 
market valaea of the Preferred Ordinary, Deferred 
Ordinary, and most of the Preference Stocks. The 
margin of Hecnrily behind the Preference Stocks (see 
Table Vin.) was 88-88 per cent, of the total net revenae 
in 1896, but only 18-06 per cent, in 1901. 

As the predominant partner in the Working Union, the 
Bouth-Eastem has had the task of providing capital for 
the nnited undertaking. As a matter of fact it spent 
£3,826,000 on its own account between 1899 and 1901, 
and contributed most of the £1,266,000 expended in the 
Bame period by the Manning Committee. 

Railways do not as a rule hare reserve funds — at least 
they are not disclosed— bnt the South-EaBtem is not as 
other rulwaya are, for it has several. They are nothing 
to be proud of, however, u they have been built up by a 
very simple procesB, and one which is open to any com.- 
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pany which does not piiie its credit any more than the 
Bouth-Eastem does. For the most part these funds repre- 
sent premiums received on stocks and shares, and eren 
Debenture stock, which, instead of being carried to capital 
and treated as receipts on that account, were put to 
reserve. These funds have from time to time been made 
to bear revenue charges. Some of the more prosperous 
companies would have had reserves amounting to several 
millions by this time had they adopted this method. One 
other company— the Highland— once followed the same 
rule, but the shareholders discovered that their dividends 
were under these circumstances anything but secure, and 
in future only the dividend actually earned is to be paid. 

In the first half of 1901 the South-Eastern took J614, 427 
from a reserve, in order to meet the deficit in its Pre- 
ferenoe charges. But the auditors only approved the 
accounts '' subject to the approval by the proprietors " of 
that transfer, and it was prudently returned to reserve in 
the second half of the year. The proper course for the 
company to pursue would be to credit these reserve funds 
to capital account. At 81st December, 1901, they 
amounted to the following sums : — 

Reserve Fund £162,676 

Steam Packet Depreciation, etc., Fund 98,291 
Special Insurance Fund 89,618 



Total £846,879 



Bouth-Eastem prospects are difficult to define, as so 
much depends on the management of the undertaking, 
and that has never up to the present inspired confidence. 
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Besides, even the most capable management would find 
itself handicapped by the errors of the past. Much capital 
has been expended, and is at present unproductive, and 
more is still required. In September, 1900, the credit of 
the company had sunk so low that it issued to ordinary 
stockholders two millions of Convertible Preference at 
par. This stock carried full dividend from the beginning 
of 1902, and from February to June, 1908, holders will 
have the option to convert into ordinary stock. It is the 
most desirable purchase among South-Eastem Bailway 
issues. 



THE CHATHAM RAILWAY. 

Though the Chatham Company has lost a good deal of 
ground in the last two years, it is nevertheless probable 
that it is in a much better position than would have 
been the case if no Working Union with the South-Eastem 
had been arranged in 1898. 

For many years prior to 1896 it failed to earn the full 
dividend on its Arbitration Preference Stock — ^indeed the 
full dividend had only been paid once— and besides this no 
dividend whatever had then been paid on J6869,000 of 
Second Preference stock, and Jgl 1,259,000 of Ordinary 
capital. 

In 1897 a maiden dividend of 1^ per cent, was paid on 
the Second Preference, and in 1898 this was increased to 
2} per cent. But only as the direct result of the Working 
Union was it able in 1899 to pay the full 4} per cent, on 
that stock. Owing to a decline in profits since, the com- 
pany only paid J62 198. 6d. per cent, on its First Pr6fec«csL<^ 
in 1901. 
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Its total nominal capital to Slat December, 1901 » waa 
about 27} millions, of which 11^ millions is Ordinary 
stock. An attempt was made in 1891, in pursnanoe of an 
undertaking given by the Directors in 1890, whsn the 
company was seeking fresh capital powers from Parlia- 
ment, to reduce the Ordinary stock by two-thirds, that is 
from Hi millions to about B^ millions. But the ordinary 
shareholders, in view of the fact that this operation would 
almost certainly have entailed a loss in market value to 
ihem, strongly opposed the suggestion, and it was dropped. 
The view they took was that £100 of the reduced Ordinary 
stock was not likely to command the same price as £800 
of the present Ordinary stock, because a certain value 
based on sentiment attaches to the nominal amount of 
such stocks, especially when there is no dividend as a basis 
of valuation. And judging by experience in similar cir- 
cumstances, this view was the correct one. 

It is notorious that the ordinary capital of the Chatham 
is to a large extent fictitious, and not represented by 
money expended on the undertaking. The difference 
between the amount received by the company and the 
nominal amount of Ordinary stock is probably not much 
less than 7 millions out of 11^ millions, so that if two- 
thirds of the nominal amount were written off it would be 
quite justifiable from this point of view. But, of course, 
there are other considerations, and one of these is that the 
present amount of ordinary capital was sanctioned by the 
Award of 1870, and the position of the company is better 
now than it has ever been since. 

In spite of its financial disabilities the Chatham Com- 
pany managed to show a measure of improvement, and 
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indeed from the re-constitution of the capital in 1870 till 
1898 its record had been one of steady, if slow progress. 

In the competition with the South-Eastem the Ohatham 
certainly came off best. It is probable that the South- 
E as tern would have given up its unsuccessful attempts to 
oust the poor Chatham earlier than it did, but for the 
dogged determination of the late Sir Edward Watkin ; and 
the best proof of this is that six months after that gentle- 
man's retirement from the Chairmanship of the larger 
company, an agreement between the two belligerent rail- 
ways was arrived at. This was the prelude to the Work- 
ing Union of 1899. 

A good idea of the improvement in the position of the 
Chatham Company may be gathered from the following 
comparison of the dividends on its Arbitration Preference 
stock for its financial year, which ends on 80th June. 
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In 1901 the net revenue of the Chatham Gompany mm 
£688.000, of whioh sum £678,000 was deriyed from the 
Managing Oommittee. CkmnderaUy more than two- 
tbixds of the total net revenue, or £450,000 was needed to 
meet the year's debenture ohaEges, and the surplus was 
only £188,000, allowing for the reduced balance carried 
forward. This matter is of some consequence, as the 
Working Union Act specially exempts the Debenture 
Stocks of both companies from being prejudiced by the 
interest charges on capital expended by the Managing 
Oommitteei or interest allowed by that body. 

In respect of capital the Chatham Company avoided 
many difficulties by the Working Union arrangement, for 
virtually all its capital requirements are being met by its 
partner. 

For the reason that the Chatham found it very difficult 
to get the necessary powers from Parliament, its expendi- 
ture on capital account had been very smalL During the 
year 1896 it made application to Parliament for the raising 
of £500,000, by the issue of Debenture stock bearing 
interest at not more than 8^ per cent. This money was 
stated to be required for rolling-stock and new steamers, 
whilst it is to be noted that at dlst December, 1895, the 
capital account was over expended to the extent of 
£402,000. The House of Lords, however, only approved 
of authority being given to raise £250,000. 

In 1899 farther powers were conferred on the compcmy 
to raise £450,000 also as Debenture stock. No possibility 
of issuing share capital has been presented, because of the 
Award of 1870, and the serious obligations laid upon the 
company in 1885 and 1890, and again in 1896 by Parlia- 
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ment in regard to the redemption of an additional 
£1 ,000,000 of Arbitration Preference stock. So the Work- 
ing Union agreement arrived at in 1898 was a very 
fortunate arrangement for the Chatham in capital aa well 
as revenue matters. Even at the end of 1901| however, 
the Chatham Companj' had iucntred a latter debit on 
capital account than its Parliamentary capital powers 
would enable it to meet, and apparently only by another 
application to Parliament can this be set right. 

There is some prospect that this company will show 
improvement in its position, and both the Arbitration and 
Second Preference stocks should benefit. After the Arbitra- 
tion Preferencedividend is paidin full, the Second Preference 
takes all improvement in net receipts until its fall dividend 
of H per cent is paid, which requires about £S9,O0O. 
This stock being small even in relation to the net revenae 
of a small company like the Chatham, its reversionary 
value is large. In Table TCTTI . is shown the effect on 
dividends wMoh would be produced by an increase of S 
per cent, in the net revenue of each company. 

As a gambling-counter the Ordinary stock has long been 
popular, but on its merits this stock has little to hope for. 
It is a long way from a dividend, and when that goal is 
reached, the distribution must be a small one beoanse of 
the large amount of the Ordinary stock. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 

Probably no railway in the country has seen greater 
vioissitudes in its fortunes than the Brighton, although on 
the whole it has been a decidedly prosperous company. 
It was first opened throughout between London and 
Brighton in 1841. During the first few years only mode- 
rate dividends were paid, though in 1846 the rate rose to 
6 per cent. In 1848 Mr. Samuel Laing, the late chairman 
of the Brighton, first took the post he so long occupied 
with such benefit to the company. He continued in office 
imtil 1856, when he retired in order to take a government 
appointment. His successor did not keep the watchful eye 
on the affairs of the undertaking that was necessary for 
the protection of its interests, though dividends during his 
term of office were forthcoming with wonderful regularity 
at the rate of 6 per cent. It was rather curious that the 
Brighton should have paid such regular dividends at such 
a respectable rate whilst changes were going on around, 
and, though this state of matters continued for seven 
years, it was subsequently discovered by an investigation 
committee that such a remarkable achievement had after 
all been a very easy matter, for the simple but very 
disastrous policy had been pursued of making capital bear 
all the charges which could not conveniently be met out of 
revenue. This discovery led to a fall in the stock in 1867 
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to about a third of its former value, and for that year no 
dividend on the Ordlaarj stock was paid, whilst it was 
found necQSBary to issue at 76 a 5 per cent. Preference 
stock, which now commands about double that price. In 
1867 — about twenty years after he first aasumed office- 
Mr. Laing again took up the post of chairman, which, 
with conspicnons ability, he occupied until his resignation 
in July, 1896. Under his control the position of the 
company steadily improved right on until 1660, when 
6} per cent, was paid on the Ordinary, equivalent to 
7 per cent, on the Deferred. Prom that year the profits 
of the Brighton declined with those of most other railways 
until 1865, when the dividend on the Ordinary stock was 
only 4i per cent., equal to 2} on the Deferred. Another 
period of improvement was experienced until 1689 when 
7i per cent, was paid on the Ordinary stock, equal to 
8i "per cent, on the Deferred. Prom 1889 to 1899 the 
dividend was much steadier than at any former time in its 
history, bat since then a sharp drop has taken place, and 
the dividend for 1901 was the smallest since 1686. Since 
1890 the dividends on Brighton Ordinary and Deferred 
stocks have been as foUows : — 
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In ooniegaenoe of the itoiiHnngn of the dividend beHreen 
1889 and 1899 ibe pzioe of Brighton Defened gndiMlly 
improved, though pievioiuily it had been regaided at of • 
y/Bif epeeolative oharaeter, and was shiinned by inveeton 
of the coneervative type. With the oontinned abaenoe 
of sharp flnotnatione in its dividend the stodc beoame 
gradually more and moie an investment stock, and the 
similar change which was taking place in all Home Bail- 
way securities in the same period, was fally shared by that 
stock. In 1899 the highest price leaohed was 185j^. But 
in 1900 a serions change came over Home Bailwaya 
generally, and the profits of Southern Bailways in particu- 
lar fell off disastrously. In consequence the dividend on 
Brighton Deferred stock for that year fell from 6^ to 
4^ per cent., and the price fell to 124. In 1901 a further 
fall in dividend and price took place, followed early in 1902 
by a recovery, which was to some extent artificial, and 
rendered possible by the existence of a ''bear" account. 
In 1901 some alarm among Brighton railway shareholders 
was caused by the promotion of a rival electric railway to 
Brighton. The Bill was duly introduced, but was thrown 
out early in 1902, before the principle involved in it was 
even discussed by Parliament, because the promoters of 
the measure had not complied with Standing Orders. So 
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for a year, at any rate, the Brighton Bailway is free from 
this possible rival, whose proposals were, of oonrse, 
strenuously opposed. If an electric railway is to be 
sanctioned by Parliament it is at least desirable in justice 
to the present company that it should be afforded the 
opportunity of adapting its present line for electrical 
working. 

A very prudent step was thus taken by the Brighton 
management when in 1901 they secured the services of 
Major Gardew, formerly electrical adviser to. the Bailway 
Department of the Board of Trade, and those of Mr. Philip 
Dawson as experts to advise the company in regard to 
electrical working. The former gentleman was elected 
to the Board early in 1902, and the Board was also 
strengthened by the election of Mr. William Milbum, jun., 
and Sir Spencer Walpole, KG.B. 

Though it is possible the electric railway scheme will 
reappear in 1908, a change in the situation will take place, 
for another scheme has been discussed for a mono-rail line 
on the Behr system, which is also regarded as likely to 
make its appearance in 1908. If the Brighton Oompany 
takes the diplomatic step of itself applying for powers to 
provide electric traction from London to Brighton in 1908, 
it can hardly fail to come off the victor in this three- 
cornered duel. 

The total revenue of the Brighton Company in 1901 
was £8,212,000, and its mileage at the end of the year 
was 479 miles. The largest portion of its revenue was 
passenger traffic, the actual receipts in this department 
being £2,816,000, or 72 per cent, of its total receipts. 
During the year the company carried nearly 66\ii\\\\\v«s»b 
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of passengers, including 2 millions first-olass, and nearly 
H millions second-class. Its revenae from season tickets 
was £292,000, and, though exceeded |in amount by the 
receipts in respect of this item by other companies, the 
Brighton figure was the highest, taken in proportion to its 
total earnings. Since 1892 these receipts have increased 
by JB67,000, or nearly 80 per cent. 

Following the example of the Great Western and South- 
Western companies, the Brighton Company announced that 
from 1st May, 1897, the Main and Coast lines fares would 
be reduced to 2d. per mile first-class, l^d. per mile second- 
class, the third remaining at Id. per mile, for single tickets. 
For return journeys the fares are about 76 per cent, above 
those charges in each case. 

This policy was very successful in attracting passengers 
into the intermediate class, as will be gathered from the 
following comparison of receipts and numbers of passengers 
relating to the second-class in 1896 and 1901 : — 

Year 1896. Year IdOl. 

Receipts £168,984 ... £286,747 

Number of passengers .. . 2.946,000 ... 4,401,682 

It will be noted that this traffic expanded very largely 
during the five years, and it is still growing. 

For a long period the capital expenditure of this company 
was on a comparatively small scale, but latterly it has been 
large on account of extensive widenings and a large 
addition that is being made to the terminus at Victoria. 
The enormous growth of passenger and other traffic has 
forced this upon the company. In 1886 the gross receipts 
were £2,090,000, but in 1901 they had risen to over 
£8,200,000 — an increase of 68 per cent. 
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At the end of 1901 the total nominal capital of Qie 
company was about 26} milliooa. The latter figure in- 
olnded £9,220,000 of Ordinary stock. An iBsne of 
£660,000 of the latter was allotted to the ehareholden 
pro rata in 1896 at 165 per cent. This did not lank 
with the rest of the Ordinary capital for dividend until 
1st January, 1898, interest in the meantime being paid at 
the rate of S| per cent, on the instalments. 

Early in 1900 a further million of Ordinary stock was 
offered to the shareholders at 166 per cent. Only about 
£700,000 was taken hy them however, and in respect of 
that amount a large loss fell on the holdera before the 
stock came to rank with the old Ordinary, namely, from 
Ist January, 1902. In Jnly, 1901, a fmrther issue of 
Ordinary stock was very much fe^d, and the junior 
stocks fell sharply on that belief. But, instead, the 
company decided upon the issue of £600,000 of 5 per cent. 
Second Preference stock pro rata to the ordinary share- 
holders at 140 per cent., and that decision was hailed with 
satisfaction by the shareholders. As the company has 
power to increase this Preference stock to 4 millions 
sterling it will probably issue this stock to meet any 
further capital requirements in the near future. 

There is further an amount of £898,396 Contingent 
Bights Certificates, which is not included in the company's 
capita!, being a merely nominal addition. These certifi- 
cates represent rights which formerly belonged to a 6 per 
cent. Guaranteed stock, but at the time the latter was 
CouBohdated they were separated by the issue of these 
certificates. The rights they carry are to rank pro rata in 
all dividends on the Ordmary stock over 6 ^t wsnS..,«A. 
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also to allotments of new iseaee on the mme tenooB as the 
ordinary stockholders. Beoent dividends on this stoek 
have been :— 1889| If per cent. ; 1890, 1 per cent ; 1881, 
} per cent. ; 1892, ^ per cent. Nothing was distributed 
from 1892 to 1895 on this stock. Bat for 1896, 1897, 
1898, and 1899, dividends of |, }, |, and I respectively 
were paid. Nothing has been paid since 1899. 

The one nnfortonate thing about the Brighton is that 
as it derives nearly three-fourths of its revenue from 
passenger and holiday traffic, it depends a great deal from 
time to time on the weather. By no possible means can 
the directors provide for that very uncertain element, and 
therefore its stockholders have to take things as they find 
them. 

The line is threatened with a serious extension of tram- 
way competition, which will probably divert a great deal 
of short-distance traffic from it. But within certain limits 
this might not be an unmixed evil, for all the railways 
catering for the requirements of suburban traffic around 
the Metropolis, and not least the Brighton company, have 
found that this class of traffic has grown so enormously as 
to hamper their efforts to meet the needs of the more re- 
munerative long-distance business. The local traffic is a 
kind of under-growth, which the railways were certainly 
not originally prepared for on anything like the existing 
scale. Owing to the costiy widenings of suburban lines, 
and still more expensive extensions of London local stations 
and termini to accommodate it, certainly the margin of 
profit upon it has been seriously reduced. And the low 
fares and compulsory provision of workmen's trains have 
helped not a littie to make this class of traffic less attractive 
k to the railways. 
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In spite of prospeotive further increase in capital ohargea, 
the dividend of the Brighton Company will probablj 
recover to something apia»>aching the rate paid a few jears 
ago. The fntore Ib rendered somewhat doubtful by reason 
of the threatened eleotrio railway rivalry and extension of 
tramways, thongh for reasons already given even those 
dangers are not so serions as they might at first sight 
appear to be. 

A good investment is the Preferred Ordinary stock of 
this company. It is entitled to 6 per cent, pet annom out 
of the profits of each year ending 81st December, and fiar 
over thirty years that rate has been regularly paid. In 
spite of the very adverse restdts of 1901, the margin 
esistmg after this stock was over £150,000 of set revenoe. 



OHAPTEB XXL 

THE LAN0A8HIBE AND TOBkSHIBE. 

The seoond in importance of the Ptovinoial nilwaTB 
is the Lftnoaahiie and Yorkahiiei which ranks next to the 
North-Eastem in this group. Aa regards ita capital it 
ranks next to the '' Heavy " lines, its total being about 
52 milIion& As regards mileage, the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire occupies only the ninth place, as besides the 
four ** Heavy " lines its length of line is exceeded by that 
of the Great Eastern, Great Northern, South- Western 
Companies, and South-Eastem and Chatham systems. 

Throughout its system the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
is crowded with traffic, though in respect of total traffic 
receipts the four <' Heavy " lines, the Great Eastern, and 
Great Northern hold a more advanced place. In some 
important respects this company is in quite a unique 
position. Its capital, revenue, working expenses, and net 
revenue per mile of line are larger than in the case of any 
first-class English railway. The two "Underground" 
railways are, of course, excepted from this. Per mile of 
line the capital of the Lancashire and Yorkshire amounts 
to over £90,000, which is considerably higher than in the 
case of any other company, with the exceptions referred 
to. These facts illustrate the dense traffic the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire has to deal with. Per train mile it also 
has larger earnings than any other company, and having 
regard to the fact that this company's entire system is in 
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and aroimd the Urgett and moat populous towns of th« 
two oountieB from which it darives itg name, this ia not to 
be wondered at. 

The total capital of this oompany, excluding nominal 
additions, was over t>S millions at the end of 1901. Of 
tiiis sum its Ordinary stock was accountable foi £16,740,000. 
Bince the end of 1901, however, the Company has plaood 
£1,650,000 of Ordinary capital at par by pro rata allot- 
ment to its stookfaoldera, so that the prasent Ordinary stock 
amoonts to £18,890,000. This additional capital waB 
authorised by its Act of 1887, and like the bulk of lie 
capital raised in recent years it is to be employed la 
widening, &0. 

Formerly the Lancashire and Torkshire had found it 
very advantageous to issue a good deal of capital in the 
form of Preference stock, bearing interest at the rate of 8 
per cent. During the ten years — 1892 to 1901 — the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire spent £7,902,000 on capital ac- 
count, and added only 80 miles to its ^stem. In 1891 
the Debenture stock was converted into a 8 pei cent 
stock, involving a nominal addition to its capital of 
£4,182,000, and in 1897 its 8} per cent. Preference stock 
wEis converted into a 8 per cent, issue. 

The gross revenue of this company for the year 1901 
was £5,388,000. From passengers its receipts were 
£2,814,000 ; from goods, ^£1,877,000 ; and from minerals, 
£1,098,000. Besides, miscellaneous items yielded £99,000. 
Of the Utter over £14,000 represented the profit from the 
Fleetwood and Belfast steamers, in which the lAuoashire 
and Yorkshire is interested jointly with the North- Western 
and in which it has capital invested. 
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The history of this oompany indiides many ohaoges. 
At one time it paid a dividend of over 8 per eeni, and the 
price of the stock was over 160. But it is doabtfulif snch 
a rate was fairly earned, for capital was being made to 
bear more than its share of ezpenditare: Oonseqiiently a 
dedine in the dividend took place, and in 1879 tlie rate 
paid vras only 4f . A small recovery then took plaoei fid- 
lowed by a decline in 1885 to 8^ per cent., as a reanlt of 
which the stock fidl in 1886 to a little below par. From 
1885 to 1889 there was a steady recovery in the dividend, 
nhich in the latter year was 1} per cent. Since 1889 the 
dividends have been as follows : — 

Dividend on 
Year. Ordinary Stock. 

1890 ... 

1891 ... 



8t 

4 

H 

besides being the best of recent 
years, was the best distribution since 1880, when 5f was 
also paid. The very satis&ctory recovery of its dividends 
from the low point touched in 1898 had a very favourable 
effect on the quotation of the Ordinary stock, as the 



1892 ... 

1898 ... 

1894 ... 

1896 ... 

1896 ... 

1897 ... 

1898 ... 

1899 ... 

1900 ... 

1901 ... 

Its dividend for 1896, 
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following comparison of highest and lowest prices for the 
four years, 1898 to 1896, will show : — 

Year. Highest. Lowest. 

1893 109* 108 

1894 116J 108 

1896 ISO* 118 

1896 158i 127i 

Since 1896 the &11 in the dividend has, not tinnatarally, 
induced a fall in the price of the Ordinary stock, and late 
in 1901, on the announcement of the issue of £1,650,000 
Ordinary stock, the price fell to 108, compared with 156 
reached in 1897, which was the highest price for over 20 

years. 

It will be noted on comparing the revenue of this com- 
pany for the years 1896 and 1901 that the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire has shown smaller growth in gross revenue than 
the other trade lines. In fact its goods and mineral 
traffic almost stagnated though passenger traffic increased 
by £255,000. The lack of expansion in general traffic 
may be attributed mainly to the unsatisfactory condition 
of the cotton industry, which most vitally concerns the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

In consequence of the small increase in general revenue 
the ratio of working expenses rose between 1896 cmd 1901 
from 55 to 61^ per cent. But for the fact that the 
company practised economies in a very decided way the 
net results would have been worse. During the year 
1901 the company reduced its train mileage by over 
600,000 miles, in spite of a slight increase in receipts. 

To the credit of this company's management it «kcs<c^ 
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be noted that the Lancuihiie and Tododiire was one of 
the first to introdaoe 80 ton traoks in thii oountiyy end 
for some years it has been increasing the >iitwliwg poiver 
of its looomotives. At the meeting in Feb., 1002, Si 
Oeorge Armytage, the Ohairman of the railway, sai 
"That there was mach to learn from their Ammnnmn 
''friends in their system of train loading he did not deny 
** and also in respeot of their statistics, which were agreal 
''goide in regulating economic working, and loading, 
<• bat their general conditions were very different, espaeiaDy 
" in regard to their long hauls without breaking load, and 
'' the bulk of their consignments." He then went on to 
say that the experimental working of 80 ton trucks had 
been so successful for certain classes of traffic that they 
had ordered fifty more to be built, and they might increase 
the number. The Chairman also said that their more 
powerful engines had been a great success. 

In spite of the extension of tramway competition the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire will probably recover its divi- 
dend in the next few years. Though at first the tramways 
divert short distance traffic from the railway, it is found 
that after a while they act, to some extent, as feeders. 
Besides, the general passenger business of the company is 
developing greatly and, since 1889, it has grown from 
£1,642,000 to £2,814,000, and now forms 48 per cent, of 
the total revenue. The Lancashire and Yorkshire suffers 
from the usual complaint among British railways of having 
too great a capacity for absorbing new capital; but, 
generally, its prospects are good ; its management is ad- 
vanced and enterprising, and the ordinary stock an at- 
tractive investment. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

THE SMALLER PROVINCL^ RAILWAYS. 

In previous ohapters the three most important Pro- 
vincial railways — the North-Eastern, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and Great Central Companies, have been 
already dealt with. In the present chapter foor others of 
lesser importance — the North Stafford, Fumess, Hall and 
Barnsley, and Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East Coast 
Companies will be considered. Of these the North 
Stafford is the largest and most important. It is a fairly 
compact railway about 200 miles in length, practically 
confined to the ** Potteries " district; hence the Ordinary 
stock is commonly known on the Stock Exchange as 
<' Potts/' It has practically a monopoly of the district 
referred to, and as it gets plenty of remunerative traf&c, it 
is a fairly prosperous undertaking, and both financially 
and strategically is in a good position. It has a close 
agreement with its most important ally, the North- 
western, and besides interchanging a large amount of 
traffic, these two companies use each other's lines for 
their own trains very freely : for instance. North Stafford- 
shire passenger trains run into Stafford, and a number of 
North- Western trains run via Colwich and Stoke to Man- 
chester. Amalgamation with the North- Western has been 
suggested at various times, but up to the present the 
North Stafford has found it advantageous to maintiMw ^% 
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indepaDdenoe. It hu otlier friends besides the HtHth- 
Westem. The GreBt Northern, Hidluid, Qreat WMteni, 
uid Gieat Oentrkl, all hxn oonsidenUa dealings with it. 
The o^tal of the North StafEord Oompanj tU the end 
ot 1901 WM £8,298,000. In the lut twenty-five jeaa 
the oompaoy has only applied to Parliament for power to 
ralae in all £1,688,000: of new aa|dtal, and haa aottuJ^ 
only exeteiaed the powers obtained to Qi» extent ot 
£800,000. For a oompai^ vS the importance of the North 
Stafford, whioh has had a oonstaoUy growing lereaoe, 
this ia highly satia&otory. It has not inoieased its 
Ordioar; stock at all daring the period referred to, and 
eonaeqnenUy the efifeot oo dividenda of growing revenue 
has been very conBiderable. In 1S96 it conBolid&ted its 
Preference atooks and oonverted its Debenture stock, 
making both 8 per oenL seonrities onder powere conferred 
by its Act of 1896. Snbjoined is a comparison of dividends 
paid at varions datea : — 



Year. 
1876 
1879- 
1880 
1884 



DiTldendon 
OidJnaiy Btodk. 
H per cent. 
. 2 
. 84 
■ H 
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Up to 1890 there was oontinuoas progress. Since that 
year, owing to the large increase in expenses, the dividend 
has fallen off somewhat, but when expenses retnm to a 
normal level its dividend should rapidly recover. This 
company has a promising fature, and not the least impor- 
tant of favourable indications regarding its policy is the 
small amount of its capital expenditure. The effect on 
the value of the Ordinary stock of the improvement in 
dividends has been large. In 1879 the Ordinary stock 
was only quoted about 50, and it did not recover to par 
until 1887. From then it crept steadily upwards to 
ld6i and remained at about that level till 1898. Since 
then it has fallen to the vicinity of par owing to the check 
given to its dividends. As a progressive investment this 
stock is one of the most promising of the smaller railways^ 
The Ordinary stock, which amounts to £8,200,000, is 
dealt in in London, but the principal market is Manchester. 
For the year 1896 the total revenue of the North 
Stafford Company was £809,400, but in 1901 it had in- 
creased to £915,000. Of this latter £270,000 was from 
goods, £285,000 from minerals, and £267,000 from 
passengers, etc. The North Stafford owns a considetoJail^ 
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mileage of oaaala. Its revenue from this source in 1901 
amouDted to about £62,000, and ita net receipts to aboat 
£lt),O0O, repreBeating a yeij meagre retam on the 
jei,474,000 of capital ioveEted therein. 

Tbe Forness Gompanj has eeeu many changes in its 
foitunoa. About twenty-five years ago it was paying Urge 
dividends np to as much as 10 per cent., and its Ordinary 
Btock stood at abont 200 per cent. But in 1895 ita divi^ 
dead sank to i per cent. From that year till 1899 a great 
improvement took place, the rate paid for the latter year 
being S^ per cent. That rate was repeated in 1900, bnt 
for 1901 the distribution made fell again to &| per cent. 
This adverse change was attributable to a reatrioted ontpoi 
by thfi iron and steel indoBtries, paasenger bosineBS faftnng 
oontinaed to increase. The last really good yaar the 
Fnmesa had was 1882, when 7 per cent, was pud on ita 
Ordinary stock, and the prioe of the latter tonohed 16^ 
From that rate the dividend fell rapidly to only 2 par oent. 
in 1686, and recovered again to 4^ in 1889. As the result 
of the fall in the dividend to } per cent, in 1896, Fumeaa 
Ordinary stock fell to 61 in that year. Bnt the recovery 
in dividends resulted in the price recovering to par m 
1900. The company has secured powers to convert iti 
Ordinary stock into Preferred and Deferred, bnt has not 
yet pat those powers into operation. 

Of coarse the Fomesa moat continue to be mainly 
dependent on the mineral and iron and steel induetriea, 
and its dividend will probably fiuotoate very much aosoid- 
ing to the prosperity or adversity of those industries. Bat 
ita management under Mr. Alfred Aslett is much mon 
energetic than it was before he came into ofSoe ai 
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of the company. Its passenger bnainesB is improviDg, 
apart &om its geDeral basiness, and the company is 
worked at a very low ratio of expenditure, probably the 
lowest of any oonsiderable railway in the country. Tha 
company was one of the first railways in this coontry, if 
not the first, to introduce 80-ton tmcka. 

Its arrangements with the Midland Company in connec- 
tion with the Barrow steamboat ronte are undergoing 
ohangee. The Uidland Company is engaged in promoting 
a new ronte to Ireland and the Isle of Man, via Heysham, 
and proposes to acquire powers to supply a service of 
steamers of its own. In this connection the Fnmess 
Company also proposes to seek for Parliamentary powers 
to own and work steamers from Barrow. A few years ago 
an absorption of the Fnmess by the Midland seemed pro- 
bable, and there are varions reasons why that fasion would 
be good for both companies. 

In 1901 the revenue of the Fnm«ss was £585,000, in- 
cluding £241,000 from minerals, £189,000 from passengers, 
and £188,000 &om goods. In 1882 iba mineral receipts 
were £381,000, and in 1896 they sank to only £197,000. 
In 1B96 its passenger receipts were only £106,000, so they 
increased in the five years by over 80 per cent. 

The total capital of the Fnmess at the end of 1901 was 
£6,690,00a Its Ordinary stock, chiefly dealt in in Man- 
chester, amounted to £2,642,000. The mileage open was 
189, of which 117} belonged entirely to the Fumese. 

The Hull and Baraaley is in quite a different position 
to either the North Stafford or the Furaeas Company. It 
was only incorporated in 1880, but in 1887 its finances 
were in such a muddle that a receiver was appointed, and. 
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it bad to re-organiae its capital in 1889, for whioh piupoBt 
it obtained a special Act pennitting it to cbarge to capital 
account arrears of interest amounting to nearly half-a- 
milliony tbus still farther diminiflhing the prospects of the 
shareholders getting reasonable and regular dividends. A 
maiden dividend of 7& 6d. was paid in 1891, and the stock 
was carried up to 41 in 1892 on the strength of it For 
the second half of 1896 also there was a dividend paid at 
the rate of 2 per cent., equal to 1 per cent, for the whole 
year. For each year since 1896 there have been dividends 
as follows :— 



1896 .. 

1897 .. 

1898 .. 

1899 .. 

1900 .. 

1901 .. 



DiTidandon 
Oidlnaiy stock. 

. 1 per cent. 
. i 



In 1897 the company issued £800,000 of 4 per cent. Pre- 
ference stock, but this issue was subsequently replaced by 
a 8^ per cent, issue amounting to £750,000. 

The capital expenditure of the Hull and Bamsley to 
81st December, 1901 , was £7,550,000. Of this the Ordinary 
stock represented £8,800,000, of whioh £8,000,000 was 
issued at par, although now standing at a heavy discount. 
The Hull Corporation holds £100,000 of Ordinary stock, 
and has two representatives on the Board. 

The company owns 66 mUes of railway and works 11^ 
miles, and besides owns the Alexandra Dock at Hull, the 
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full title of the compan; being the " Hull, Bamsle;, and 
West Biding Jimction Railway and Dock Company." 

Its groBB receipts for 1901 were £468,000. Working 
expenses absorbed 62.87 per cent of this, leaving £168,102 
of net revenue. Its business for the most part oonaists of 
the carriage and shipping of ooal for export. In 1901 
mineral reoeipte amounted to £146,800, and in addition 
dock receipts were £87,000. 

Under the circttmstonoes it was not surprising that in 
earher years the shareholders sbonld have become im- 
patient. In 1894 an agitation began among them, and as 
a result a Committee was appointed early in 1896 to 
enquire into the past and present policy and management 
of the company. The method of appointment of this 
Committee was not, however, satisfaotory, and the leaders 
of the agitation refused to reoognise it. However, it pro- 
ceeded to its task and appointed as expert member and 
chairman, Mr. Lambert, the Qensral Manager of the 
Great Western Railway. The report of the Committee 
was favonrable to the existing management, and was 
adopted by a majority of the shareholders in June, 1896, 
whilst the expenses of the investigation, amounting to 
£1,901, were debited in the accounts for the half-year 
ending 80th Jane in that year. 

The agitation would appear to have stimulated the 
management to greater enterprise, as the better results 
since 1896 and the improvement in dividend and prioe of 
the stock seem to show. 

In the autumn of 1896 a provisional agreement was 
entered into between the North-Eastem and the HuU and 
Bamsley for the amalgamation of the two undertakiiigl, 
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npoa terms very Eavourable to the l&tter. The ordiiiBrj 
sharGholUers were to receive Preference Btock of the Nortb- 
Eaatera Compuiy canyiiig & dividend of 1 per cent, for 
the first two years, 1 ^ per cent, for the next two yeara. 
and 1^ per cent, afterwards. Besides this the stock wonld 
share to the extent of \ per cent, if the Nortb-East«ni 
dividend were 7 per cent., and a farther 4 per cent, for 
every additional 1 per cent, paid on North-EaBt«rn Ordi- 
Q&ry stock. Had tlue ecliemo been carried through, tbe 
Ordinary stock of the HilU Siud Bamsley would have been 
worth about £70. Bnt the opposition in Hull was very 
severe, so that the Bill was withdrawn by mutual conaent. 
This is the second time the North-Eastern has made 
overtnres for the aoqniaition of the Hull uid Bamsle;, the 
former occasion being in 1688. It may be that in the 
fntnre fusion with the North-Eastem will be again dis- 
onssed with possibly greater rsBolta, for the Hull and 
BoniBley is now virtoally the only intruder in the North- 
Eaatem Company's districts. Bnt even in its present 
fbrm the prospeots of a recovery in the podtdon of the 
company are fairly bright. 

The Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East Coast Company 
was incorporated in 1891 to construct a line from Warring- 
ton to 8utton-on-Sea. But as the appeal for capital did 
not meet with a favonrable response it was determined to 
oonstmct only the Middle Section from Lincoln to Chester- 
field, with a branch to Beighton, which was done and 
opened towards the end of 1696. The total length com- 
pleted is 56 miles. To Slst December, 1901, the sum of 
£2,712,212 was expended, and the estimated farther outlay 
was £97,000. The capital was made np trf £1,835,000 of 
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ordinary capital, £768,000 of 4 per cent. Debectare stock, 
and £590,000 of 6 per cent Preference stock. The Great 
Eaetem have running powers over the STstem, and it was 
expected that a considerable mineral trafBo would be 
developed. As a matter of fact in 1901 the company's 
traffic consisted mainly of mineral traffic, its receipts 
therefrom being £66,400 out of a total of £95,800. The 
Great Eastern has subscribed a considerable sum towards 
the capital of the company and its chairman and general 
manager have eeata on the Board of the Lanoaahire, 
Derbyshire, and East Coast. For 1901 this oompany 
failed to earn its debenture interest, and the sum to the 
debit of net revenue was £6,246 at Slst December. Ite 
balance-sheet discloses £35,000 of Lloyds' bonds in isane. 



GHAPTEB XXIII. 

WELSH BAILWATS. 

In the f resent chapter the position of the four 
Welsh railways will be considered. The four oompanies 
zefened to are the Barry, Cambrian, Bhymney, and Taff 
Vale. There are nmnerons other small oompanieBy bat 
as they are little known to investors, and are aU more or 
less beset by financial difficulties, they do not call for 
special consideration. The weakness of the majority of 
Welsh railways is that they are so isolated, and if they 
could be banded together much benefit would probably 
result; but such a scheme would be difficult of attainment, 
owing to the seriously involved state of the finances of 
several of them. 

In a previous chapter the curious fact has been referred 
to, that whilst a considerable number of Welsh railways 
have been complete financial failures, yet that country 
also contains the railways which in their history have 
paid the highest dividends of any British railways. The 
eminently successful companies have been those situated 
in the South of the Principality, where a very large coal- 
field exists. Three companies situated in this district at 
the present time pay good dividends, mainly through the 
heavy export mineral traffic, consisting of the carriage of 
coal and coke to the various ports on the South Coast for 
transhipment. 

The Cambrian is one of the Welsh Companies which 
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has been anything but successful, but under careful man- 
agement it has shown considerable improvement, and will 
most probably further improve. Its total capital at the 
end of 1901 was £5,022,000. It is only paying dividends 
on its Debenture stock, however, amounting in all to 
about Jg2,469,000. It has four separate issues of Deben- 
ture stock, and interest on all but £898,000 oi it is 
obligatory. 

As recently as 1885 the company had come to an 
arrangement with its creditors, and in all nearly £142,000 
of interest in arrear has been capitalized. The improve- 
ment that has taken place in the position of the company 
compared with sixteen years ago may be gathered from 
the following : — 

Items. 1885. 1901. 

Oross Revenue £180,809 882,748 

Net Revenue 74,000 121,880 

Gross revenue has improved by nearly £152,000, and net 
revenue by £48,000, or over 64 per cent. The result has 
been that the << D " Debenture stock received its full 4 
per cent, from 1898 to 1901 compared with nothing in 
1885, representing an additional distribution of £12,000. 
The mileage of the Cambrian Company is 181, nearly all 
single line, and besides, this company works the Mid- 
Wales Railway, 70 miles in length, under a working 
agreement, in terms of which the latter company gets a 
percentage of the total earning of the two concerns. In 
1901 the sum of £15,045 was paid to the Mid- Wales, as 
its proportion under the working agreement. 

In spite of many difficulties this line shows an improv- 
ing tendency. Its management is as enterprising as the 
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oiicnmstancea will kUow, and &t some future date it m^- ' 
be worth the while of the Great Western or North-Westeni 
to take it over — or possibly to add it to their joint lines. 

One of the Welsh Companies which baa bad a pheno- 
menonally prosperouB career is the Taff Vale. It is the 
most important of the varioas linos confined to Sontfa 
Wales, its total capital excluding nominal additions, being 
£5,616,000, and its mileage about 124. In addition, this 
company haa the lease of tlie Penartb Dock iindortaking, 
the capital of which amounts to over £1,118,000, the Taff 
Vale guaranteeing a dividend of 5^ per cent, on aboat 
£760,000 of share capital, beside the interest on the prior 
Blocks. The total revenue of the company for 1901 wss 
£902,000, of wliicli l'50!),000 was derived from tbo car- 
riage of minerals to the Coast. The passenger receipts 
amounted to £211,000; shipping receipts amounted to 
£82,800 ; and dock and harbour receipts to £65,840. A 
considerable mineral traffic is banded over to the Bute 
Docks Company at Cardiff by the Taff Vale, in addition to 
that carried to its own Docks at Peuarth. 

Though the actual capital paid up in the case of the 
Taff Vale Company is only £6,616,000, the total nominal 
capital is over 9^ millioDS, arising from the conversion 
uid ooQBolidation of various stocks. Of the nominal addi- 
tions amounting in all to £8,764,000, the conversion of 
the Ordinary stock iu 1689 was accountable for £2,617,000. 
From 18S0 to the year of the conversion the dividends on 
the Ordiavy stock ranged &om 11^ to 17i, and averaged 
over 16 per cent., which was the rate paid in 1688, the 
year before the conversion. In 1889, having regard to 
' the fact that the large dividends paid caused the Ordinuy 
^ stock to stand at a premium ranging &om 100 to 190 pet 
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cent., the oompan; applied to Parliament for permieaion 
to convert each £100 of Ordmar; stock into £260 of a new ^ 
Ordinary stock, by increasing the nominal amoont to the 
extent of ISO per cent. This permisBlon was given by 
Parliament, and the ooavetBioQ carried out, but in con- 
sideration £or this "watering" of capital, it was provided, 
that the dividend on the new stock ahonld onder no oil- 
cumstances exceed 6 per cent., equal to 16 per cent, on 
the old Ordinary stock, any surplus earnings being appUedj 
to the reduction of tolls. Owing to the competition of the 
Barry, which was opened for traffic in 1889, Uie dividends 
of the Taff Vale tell oS very seriously, and the highest 
rate paid in any year since has been 81 per cent, on the 
new stock, equal to Sti per cent, on the original stock, or 
a little more than half the average rats paid for some time 
previous to 1889. 

Since the conversion of the Ordinary stock the dividends 
paid have been as follows : — 



1889 (2nd half) 



1894 .. 
1896 .. 



1897 ... 

1698 (strike year) 



1900... 
1991 ... 



4 per cent. 
8 

H 

H 
Si 
Si 

31 
H 
H 

2i 



I 
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The T&ff Vale shareholders undoubtedly made a vary 
p)od bargain with Parliament; in the circumstance b, for 
the limit placed on their dividend ie not one which is 
likely nt all under the altered conditions to coma into 
play, and it is certain on the other hand that the nominal 
increase in the Ordinary etock on a scale larger than in 
Any other instance, has coontoraoted the effects of the fall 
in dividend. A comparison of prices and dividends for 
1889, 1896 and 1901 wiU show this :~ 



Tear. 




Dividend. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


1889 




, ... IB 


247 


190 


1896 


(aqnivalent in 


nev 








stock) ... 


... 8* 


287 


195 


1901 


do. 


do. 8H 


187i 


170 



Though there has been a tail, it is quite insignificant, 
bearing in mind the serioiiB drop in the dividend. 

In 1898 all the South Wales railways suffered from the 
prolonged ooal strike, though even in that year all the 
three leading railways managed to pay 8 pet cent, on their 
original Ordinary stock. In die case of the Taff Yale this 
was, of course, paid in the fcvm of li per cent, on the 
existing "watered " stock. In 1900 the Taff Vale Com- 
pany was the viotim of a strike of its employees, in the 
organisation of which railway labour unions took part. 
Litigation ensued, in which the important principle was 
laid down by the Courts that a labour union may be 
responsible for the acts of its duly authorised officials. 

For many years it had been the custom of the varioas 
Boatb Wales Bulways and dock companies to spend larga 
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8umB in the promotion and opposition to Private Bills. A 
Fartiamentary return, published in 1901, showed that from 
1892 to 1898 the following sums were spent on Parlio- 
mentarj' Bills : — 



Otirdiff EaUway 


.. <88,760 


Toff Vule 


.. 66,S« 


Ehymney 


.. 20,224 


Barry 


.. 66,780 


Port Talbot Dock and Railway . . . 


.. 27,870 


Vale of Glamorgan 


.. 8,282 


Total 


.«2S6,910 



Of late years the expenditure on this account has been 
on a more reasonable scale, bnt it is obvions that nndee 
present conditions these straggles are liable to be indulged 
in again at any time. Complete fusion of interests is the 
only Eonnd financial policy for these oompames. Bnt it 
haa transpired that one of the main obstacles to this is the 
large shareholdings of traders who are more interested in 
maintaining competition than in aiming at higher divi- 



The Bhynmey, though it has seen many changes in 
its fortunes, has on the whole been an exceptionally 
prosperous nndertaking. From 1870 to 1876 the divi- 
dends were poor, the highest paid during the period being 
2J. In 1876 there was a distinct improTement to 4|, 
which continued until 11 per cent, was reached in 1881. 
Bight up to 1888 the rate averaged about 10 pec cent, 
but after that year there was a decline, attributable to the 
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competition of the Barry, and sul^seqnently the £Blling-off 
isk trade generally. In 1889 only 8 per cent, was paid, in 
1890 only 6i per cent. Since 1890 the diyidends have 
been as follows : — 



••• ••• ••• 



1891 
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1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 (strike year) ... 
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The total capital of the Ehymney Company at the end 
of 1901 was £2,249,841, excluding nominal additions. 
Of this the amount of Ordinary stock was £797,000, the 
price of which during 1901 fluctuated between 195 and 
155. The total mileage of the company was about 60. 

The revenue of the Ehymney for 1901 was £264,000. 
How large the mineral traffic was may be gathered from 
the fact that this branch of revenue yielded the company 
£161,000, or 61 per cent, of the total. 

In view of the fact that the Rhymney practically par- 
allels the Tafif Yale, amalgamation has been suggested at 
various times, and a few years back was on the point of 
being arranged. In 1895 rumours were abroad that the 
Barry intended capturing the Ehymney by giving a guar- 
antee of 10 per cent, to the latter company; but in 
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November the notdces appeared for an amalgamation of 
the Bute Dooke Company and the Bhymne;, which was 
then approved by the shareholders, though rejected b; 
them on the revival of the scheme in 1897. The terms of 
the propaaed amalgamation were stated in the Directors' 
report of the Bhymney Company to be ae follows : — 

"An agreement dated 2lBt December, 1896, for the 
" amalgamation ae from lat Jnly, 1897, of the undertak- 
" ings of the Bhymney Railway Company and the Bate 
" Docks Company will be sabmitted for oonfirmation. 
" By this agreement the Debenture holders will receive 
" £13S 6s. 8d. 8 per cent. Debenture stock of the Amalga- 
" mated Company for each £100 Debenture stock now 
" lield, the Preference stookholders will receive £100 4 per 
" cent. Preference stock for each £100 now held, these 
" stocks now ranking equally with the other Debentore 
" and Preference stocks of the Amalgamated Company. 
" The Ordinary stock holders will receive for each £100 
" held the like amount of Bhymney Amalgamation stock, 
" to rank immediately after the Preference stock and 
" before the Ordinary Preferred Ordinary stock of the 
" Bnte Company and to carry interest, non-cnmulative, at 
" the rate of £10 per cent, per annom." So that praoti- 
cally Bhymney Ordinary stock was to get a dividend of 10 
per cent, from the profits of the united undertaking in 
priority to the Bute Docks Company's Ordinary stock, 
then amounting to £2,050,000. As an average diatribation 
of about £60,000 had been made on the latter, this of 
itself provided more than was necessary to pay 10 per 
cent, on the then Ordinary stock of the Bhymney Company, 
and besides this there was the £60,600 aA\.\uX^'^ ^k&'ucici<3^i& 
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in 1896 on its own Oidinaiy capital. So {hat BIqfinnef 
Ordinary stock would be practically aasnzed of a vognhr 
10 per cent, dividend, and if the amalgamation were 
carried through it would have commanded at least £800 
per cent. But as 10 per cent, was paid in 1896 hj the 
•Bhymney, it was apparently hoped that at least that rate 
would be maintained. 

This hope proved to be illusory, howeveri for though in 
1897 the Bhymney managed to pay 10} per cent., and in 
1899 it paid 10 per cent., the average since 1896 has been 
decidedly below the rate proposed to be guaranteed under 
the amalgamation^ which Bhymney shareholders rqjeoted 
early in 1897. 

In 1895 the Bhymney, following in the steps of the 
Barry and the Taff Yale Companies, obtained a Special 
Act authorising it to duplicate its Ordinary stock on the 
lines adopted by the Barry, but in view of the suggested 
amalgamation with the Bute docks, the powers given were 
not exercised immediately. Early in 1901 the Ordinary 
stock of the Bhymney fell in price very rapidly on the 
issue of £150,498 new Ordinary stock at par. 

The Barry has been a wonderfully successful company, 
having paid large dividends right from the beginning of 
its career, and its Ordinary stock enjoys the distinction 
of being quoted the highest of any Home Bailway 
Ordinary stock. The line was only opened in July, 1889. 
Since then the dividends have been : — 



1889 (second half) 


... ... 


... 5^ per cent. 


XOt/U ... ... ... 


... ... 


... 10 


lo91 •• ... 


• . • ... 


... 10 „ 


lo92S • 


• • . . • a 


9f ,, 
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898 (strike year) 



9t per cent. 
10 



H 



Its total rulway mileage is only 40^, and its total expen- 
diture of capital £5,404,000. The amount of its Ordinary 
stock issued to the end of 1901 was £1,612,000. At the 
end of 1894, under powers obtained in that year, it oon- 
verted a portion of its Ordinary stock into Preferred and 
Deferred Ordinary stocks on the same lines as those 
followed by the South- Western Company. To the end 
of 1901 shareholders had exercised the option of conver- 
sion to the extent of more than half the ordinary capital, 
namely £808,000. 

On 1st Angnst, 1901, the company added aboat 9 miles to 
its system by the opening of the Bhymney branch. The 
export dnty on ooal has naturally not assisted these South 
Wales railways, but in spite of it the Barry Bailway main- 
tained its mineral revenue in 1901. 

The total revenue of the Barry in 1901 was £678,000. 
From the carriage of minerals the receipts were £227,000, 
from shipping £81,000, and from docks £214,000, so that 
from the carriage and transhipment of minerals the 
company derived about 90 per cent, of its revenue. 

Working expenses of this company rose to about 67 per 
cent in 1901, compared with lew than ^ vo. \^{K>. ^ 
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retnni to the lower nte wonld provida anffieiant add: 
net profit to iaorease (be anntul dividend from ft 
1901 nte— h> 9i per cent. 

Tbe Barry Compao; hu not been satisfidd nj 
[ffesent phmomenal soooess, but is aXwmja tiji 
improve itB position at the expense of its oeigjibiii 
may be gathered from the taot that it spent neailj £t 
between 1892 and 18&8 inolnsiTO, on Pariiftin 
nattera. Bnt it is probably the etrongeat of the 
Wales rulways, and its dividend should recover ' 
old n^ of 10 per oaat. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

METROPOLITAN, DISTRICT, AND EAST LONDON 

RAILWAYS. 

In the present chapter the three old '' Underground " 
Railways of the Metropolis — the Metropolitan, the District, 
and the East London — will he dealt with. In the last 
twelve years the " Underground " railways of the Metro- 
polis have been supplemented to an important extent 
by the advent of the ** tubes " — a new system rendered 
practicable by the engineering device known as the 
** Greathead shield " for tunnelling. The pioneer of this 
system was the City and South London which, with later 
comers, who adopted the same principle, is dealt with in 
a separate chapter. 

The Metropolitan is still the most important Under- 
ground railway in the Metropolis. But its whole system 
is not by any means all underground or confined to the 
Metropolis. Its own system covers 65 miles, in addition 
to which it has a half interest in the City Lines and 
Extensions. Including the St. John's Wood line, the 
section of its system which is actually known as the 
<' Underground *' does not exceed 11 miles, most of its 
mileage being represented by the system to Aylesbury. 

For several years the Metropolitan has been engaged in 
quarrelling with its neighbours, particularly the District 
and Great Central Companies. Since 1879 the Metro- 
politan had been quietly pushing itself northwards until in 
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1892, hythe acquisition of the Aylesbaxy add BrnMo^mm 
Bailway it extended to Yemey Junction. It "was the lata 
Sir Edward Watkin's Bcheme to make the MefcropoUtaa 
part of the Great Oentral route to London, and as long 
ago as 1690 an agreement was arrived at between them 
for the use of the Metropolitan line by ttie Chreat OentEaL 
This agreement was scheduled to ttie Great Oentral (then 
Sheffield) Bailway Act of 1898, authorising the London 
line. But from time to time since Sir Edward Wattdn 
retired in 1894, the relations between the two oompanisB 
have been far from cordial In 1895, and on aeveral 
occasions since, they appeared as opponents in the Piarlia- 
mentary Committee room, and their quarrels also found 
their way into the Law Courts. As it was antioipafted 
that they would secure large mutual benefits from the 
London Extension this want of harmony was a distinct 
disappointment. When' the terms of the 1890 agreement 
between them actually came into operation early in 1899, 
it is not surprising that the Great Central found them 
too exacting, and sought relief in an alternative route. 
Powers for this were secured by the assistance of the 
Great Western, and a new joint route via Grendon Under- 
wood and High Wycombe is now being constructed, the 
Great Western Company finding the capital. This route 
threatens to divert from the Metropolitan line traffic now 
worked over it by the Great Central from Quainton Boad 
to Harrow, 

It is to be regretted that the District and Metropolitan 
Companies have never been able to come to a business- 
like arrangement regarding many questions in dispute 
between them. When the late Sir Edward Watkin pre- 
sided over the Metropolitan, and Mr. J. S. Forbes over 
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the District, the; imported into the relations of these 
two companieB that policy of bickering or worse, 
which for so long, imder the same guiding hEmda, oharao- 
terised the relations of the South-Eastern and Chatham. 
Years ago amalgamation might have proved a very satis- 
factory escape for both, and even now it would have 
many advantages. The latest bone of contention has been 
the particular method of eleotrio traction to be adopted. Ab 
long ago as 1897 a P&rUamentary Committee recommended 
electric traction as a means of escape from the smoke 
nuisance. For years both companies had actually agreed 
in the abstract that electric traction was necessary to 
overcome that nnisance, and to make their lines attrootiTe 
to Londoners. But though the construction of the Cen- 
tral London was proceeding steadily for some years, and 
was actually completed in July, 1000, no practical step 
was taken by the older companies, and 1901 found them 
engaged in a struggle with each other before a Parha- 
meutary Committee as to whether the " Oanz " system, or 
the continuous corrent system of electrical working should 
be adopted on the Circle, which, of course, the Metro- 
politan owns to the extent of about 9 miles. Under the 
District Company's Act of 1901 it was finally left to the 
Board of Trade to bold an inquiry to decide which of the 
two systems should be adopted. This was held in October, 
1901, and as a result tbe " continuous " system was 
decided upon, though the Board of Trade arbitrator ad- 
mitted that tbe preliminary negotiations which took place 
between the two companies to determine tbe system of 
electrical traction " were most embarraesiDg to the Metro- 
politan Company." 
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Both oompanies are now piooeeding to <* deotrifioate ** 
iheir systems on the lines of the decision refened to. 
Unfortonately they oonld not agree upon a joint power 
station, so the District is erecting one at Ohelaea, and the 
Metropolitan one at Neasden. The former is designed to 
meet much larger requirements than those of the District 
Company, and that of the Metropolitan will be capable of 
being extended in order to provide the corrent required 
for woridng the lines north of Baker Street* In the 
application of electridiy to the working of both efystems 
farther difiSonlties are sore to arise, and only loss to all 
concerned can result from the maintenance of a mutually 
antagonistic attitude. Both Mr. B. W. Perks, the District 
chairman, and Col. Mellor, the Metropolitan chairman, 
have professed an anxiety for friendly relations, and it is 
to be hoped they will persist in that policy. In 1901 an 
offer was made by Mr. Terkes on behalf of the syndicate 
which controlled the District, to take over the Metropolitan 
and guarantee 8^ per cent, on the Ordinary stock as well 
as all the fixed charges. But the Metropolitan directors 
declined the offer on the sufficient ground that the security 
for the guarantee was not tangible enough. If that offer 
could be renewed on terms which remove any doubt about 
the security it ought not to be lightly rejected. In any 
event a fasion of interests is eminently desirabla 

For the year 1901 the gross revenue of the Metropolitan 
Company was £820,881 of which £657,000 was derived 
from passenger traffic. Its working expenses were £417,000, 
equal to crver 50 per cent, of the receipts. This ratio is 
low compared with most railways, but only a few years 
ago it was nearer 40 per cent. In the first two half- 
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years of Central London competition the effeot on the 
gross receipts and profits of the Metropolitan was as 
follows : — 

Half-jear ending 



Gross receipts 
Net profit 
Dividend 



•Dec. 31, 1900. Dec. 31, 1899. 

.. £422,459 £484,776 

.. 209,997 286,627 

.. 2ip.c. 8fp.c. 

Half -jear ending 



Gross receipts 
Net profit 
Dividend 



June 30, 1901. June 30. 1900. 

£411,828 £444,665 

208,876 248,478 

2^ p.c. 82 p*o. 

Thus, in the first eleven months of competition the Metro- 
politan dividend fell to less than two-thirds its former 
rate, and as subsequently shown a similar disaster befel 
the District Company. For the second half of 1901 the 
dividend further fell from 2| to 2^ per cent., making 2} 
for the year 1901. For the last five years the dividends 

have been as follows : — 

Dividend on 
Year. Ordinary Stock. 

1897 8f per cent. 



1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 



...8i 

...8x6 

...8-J 
...2J 



II 



99 



II 



II 



To allay competition a revision of fares is under considera- 
tion, but until the line, together with the Distrioi, is 



* Five monthB* competition only. 
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electrificated there seems to be little ground for hope of 
real improvement. And the company has yet to zaise the 
money to carry out the new works. In deference to the 
wishes of a section of the shareholders, two new direoton 
were appointed early in 1902, Mr. Albert Q. Eitohing and 
Sir William Birt. 

The total capital of the company at dlst Deeember, 
1901, was 12i millions, including nearly 5} miUions of 
Ordinary stock and over 2^ millions of Surpliu Lands 
Stock. In 1888 the company issued the latter stoek to 
represent the income derived from lands and property not 
required for railway purposes. Parliamentary «aihority 
was obtained to issue £50 of Surplus Land Stock finr each 
£100 of Ordinary then in existence, arrangements bdng 
made at the same time to cancel the Preferred and Delaned 
Btocks which previously existed. The Surplus Lands stock 
was practically a nominal addition to the ordinary oapitd. 
The surplus lands revenue is steady and progreosdve, and 
for 1901 a dividend of 2f per cent, was paid on this stock, 
representing a distribution of nearly £78,000. An impor- 
tant point arises in connection with the security of the 
prior stocks, it being provided that those stocks issued 
previous to the separation of the surplus land rights (as 
from Ist July, 1887) have the protection provided by that 
revenue, whereas those issued later do not enjoy that 
additional security. Apparently the Preference stocks 
down to and including the 4 per cent. New Preference 
stock enjoy the security of the railway and surplus lands 
revenue. Stocks junior to that named have only the rail- 
way revenue for their protection. The clause in the Act 
of 1886 reads as follows : — ** Nothing in this Act contained 
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" sUall in an; way alter, prsjndice, dimiiiiBh, limit, or 
" otherwise affect the security for or any priorities sub- 
" sisting between the debentores, debenture stooks, and 
" mortgage bonds, or of any Preference stooks charged 
" upon or granted, created, and iasoed in respect of the 
" general undertaking of the Company and the revenue 
" thereof and now subsisting." 

The District Company has never been a conspiououBly 
prosperous undertaking, but it was hardly in quite so 
finanoially impoverisbed a condition as in the lost few 
years. In 1880 it managed to pay If per cent, on its 
Ordinary stock, which during that year rose to 86. The 
distributionB on District Ordinary only lasted five yearsi 
however, and by 1689 even its 5 per cent Ezten^ioa 
Preference was without a dividend. By easy stages the 
company recovered again, and for 1697 a distribution of 8} 
per cent, was made on the S per cent. Preference, the Queen 
Victoria Diamond Jubilee trafQo contributing to that result. 
Since the Central London was opened the District has not 
only failed to earn any dividend for the Preference, but has 
not been able to pay the Guaranteed stock its Ml rate of 
4 per cent. For 1901 only 1} per cent, wae paid on this 
stock, and the accumulated arrears were nearly £87,000. 
The 4 per cent. Quaranteed atook is, of course, onmulative, 
and wae issued in 1682, its amount being li millions. It 
was issued to provide the District Company's ehare of the 
capital for the City Lines Extension to complete the Inner 
Circle. 

The most important change in .the position. of the Dis- 
trict of late years has undoubtedly been its control by an 
American syndicate, headed by Mr. G. T. Yerkes. Early 
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in 1901 Mr, J. 8. Forbea and the District Board were groping 
about tor means to raise the money lor electrification, and 
ia the report dated 7th February, 1901, the shareholden, 
who certainly never thonght of accusing those then in 
authority of any nndue haste were warned that "the 
"(luestioua involved must not he aolved in panic." All 
Borta of radical changes in the finances of the coinpanj 
were propoaed, and yet without any real hope of providing 
the neeesBary capital for making the change to electrical 
traction. At last a change took place, and in June, 1901, 
a Bill was tubmitted to the shareholders to confirm an 
agreement between the railway company and the Uetro- | 
politan District Electric Traction Company. The latt^ l 
oonoem was virtually a syndicate, composed of Mr. Yerhw 
and his supporters, who had agreed to subscribe a mUlios 
sterling for the purpose of constructing a huge generating 
•tation, and to equip the District for electrical working. 
In part payment the Traction Company agreed to take 
£600,000 Ordinary stock at 25 per cent., and £155,000 of 
4 per cent. Debentnre stock at par. Money required 
beyond that would be provided at a chai^ of 6 per cent. 
Mr. J. S. Forbes told the shareholders that the syndicate 
had practically bought about half the Ordinary stock of 
the District. The Act to confirm the agreement between 
the District Bailway and the Traction Company wae 
approved by the sharebolders, and received the Boyal 
Assent in August, 1901. Mr. J. 8. Forbes, who had beoi 
chairman of the company, retired later in the year, whilst 
Mr: B. W. Perks and Mr. Murray Griffith joined tbe Board, 
the former being chairman. 
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Important dfirelopmanta ars now taking place. The 
aystem of traction has been decided, the power station hu 
been oommenced, and with the syndioate behind the rail- 
way there ia now no donbt abont the money being fonnd. 
Electrical traction is being pronded on the Ealii^ and 
Harrow section of the District, and it is hoped to pot it in 
operation before the end of 1902. The South- Weatem 
Bailway seotioDa from Tnrnham Green to Richmond, and 
from Fntney to Wimbledon are to be electri£cated, to 
allow the District to oontinne exercising their running 
powera aa at preeent. In the Eaat, still more important 
dcTelopments are taking place. The Whiteoh&pel and 
Bow Joint Bailway linka the Diatriot and Tilbury systetna, 
and the latter company is applying for powers to electari- 
ficate ita line throughout. So District electric trains' will 
in course of time be able to run at least to the extreme 
East of London. In addition the District ia applying for 
running powers to Barking. Farther power ia being aslted 
to electrify the East London Bailway. The District Deep 
Level Bailway, sanctioned by Parliament in 1897 is being 
transferred to the Brompton and Piccadilly Cireua Bailway, 
Bubject to the assent of Parliament. With the still wider 
proposals by which, through the operationB of the Under- 
ground Electric Bailways Company of London, the Diatrict 
will be made the centre of a vaat network of new " tube " 
lines, we deal in another chapter. Hopea of the fiitnre 
are mainly based on the reaaooable anticipation that traffic 
will greatly expand, that working expenaea wiU be reduced, 
and that the capital coat of electrifying the Diatrict system 
will not only be provided for, but the undertaking put 
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npon a more profitable basis than it now is. In soma 
respects the present District and Metropolitaji sjst-emS 
have very great advantages compared with the " ttibe " 
lines. They have mostly open stations near the enrfao^ 
without any need for lifts. Consequently they avoid ths 
cost of lifts (about 10 per cent, of the total expenses on 
"tube" railways), and their linea are much more con- 
venient for public use. 

For the year 1901 tbe District Company earned a gross 
revenue of £881,000, of which £859,000 was derived from 
paaaengcr traffic. The net receipts for tbe year were 
£154,000. Working expenses were at the rather high 
rate of 59 per cent. In tbe first two half-years of the 
Central London Company's operations the District &Ted 
as follows : — 



Hslf-f MI ending 



Gross receipts 
Net profit ... 
Dividend 



Gross receipts 
Net profits ... 
Dividend 



tDeo. 31, 1900. 
... jei91,718 



Deo. 31, 1899. 

£210,648 

88,168 108,800 

lfp.o. Pref. J?»IPref.l 

2tp.c. Ooartd.' 

Hilf-yaai ending 

June 30, 1901. June 30, 1900. 

£200,748 £224,429 

87,662 115,661 

81 p.o. Pref. NiiPref.) 



8 p.c. Qnartd. 
t Five mouthB' competition oolj. 
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In the course of the first eleven months the Central 
London was open, the District lost abont £48,000 in gross 
revenue, and £48,000 of net profit. 

At 31st December, 1901, the District capital amonnted 
to ne&ilj 8^ millions, inolnding i^ millions of Ordinary 
Btock. Its mileage, owned and partly owned, was over 15 
miles. It is worth noting that of its debenture debt, 
amounting to £1,988,825, nearly 1^ millions bears interest 
at the heavy r&te of 6 per cent., whilst its 5 per cent. 
Preference etoob was issued rather under par. 

Under the present financial control the Ordinary stoak 
ia from time to time a favourite medium for speculation, 
but the investor who believes that electrification will 
improve the position of the company, shonld be content 
with the Debenture and Onaranteed stocks, which seem to 
hold out more solid attractions to those who are not 
actually " behind the scenes." 

The East London with its capital of over 6} millions for 
a mileage of about SJ miles, is probably the most ontra- 
geously over-capitalised railway in the country. As the 
net revenue for 1901 was only £28,000, and varies very 
little from year to year, it goes without saying tliat the 
majority of its stocks get no return whatever. 

Its huge capital has arisen from the capitalisation of 
large arrears of interest, but of course its original cost was 
heavy, as for the most part the system represents tunnelling 
under the Thames. The line runs from a jonotion with 
the Great Eastern near Liverpool Street to the Brighton 
and South-Eastem Companies' main lines at New Gross. 
It is worked nnder a guarantee of a minimum rent by the 
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Brighton, Metropolitan, District, and Great Eastern Com- 
paniee. At the proseiit time a loss is entailed in working. 
In 1902 the Metropolitan and District Companies an 
seeking for power to adapt the East London for working 
by electrical power, though that company itself did not 
appear to have made up its mind whether sach a. step is 
deairafale or not. Even the East London has felt the 
competition of the Central London, hccause of the falling- 
oS in " through bookings " from the District and Idetro- 
politan systems. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

METROPOLITAN *' TUBES " : PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

To the City and South London belongs the credit of 
being the pioneer of the new system of *' tubes" in the 
Metropolis, .as well as being the first electric railway 
operated in London. Now the system is extending rapidly, 
and two other similar systems are actually in operation, 
whilst a third is nearly completed. Numerous further 
lines are authorised or projected, and whilst admitting 
that some of these will not reach the construction stage, 
there is not much doubt that the " tube " principle will be 
extensively applied to the solution of problems of locomo- 
tion in the Metropolis. The advent of American financiers 
into this sphere of enterprise has at least had the effect of 
stimulating it, and though financially these schemes may 
really be regarded as on their trial, it would not be sur- 
prising if before long a financial "boom" in the securities 
of these concerns were to be witnessed. With the new 
projects it is impossible to deal in detail, because not only 
were the Bills comprising a number of them ''suspended" 
in 1901, but the vast majority are in the Parliamentary 
melting-pot in 1902, either in their original form as new 
schemes, or with applications for important amendments 
to the schemes as originally sanctioned by Parliament. 

In the present chapter it is proposed to deal fully with 
the three *^ tube" lines actually in operation, and alfio^^n^ 
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the fourth, which at the time of writing is approaching 
oompletion, and then, in oonclasion, to give a general out- 
line of new schemes. 



THE CITY AND SOUTH LONDON. 

The City and South London was opened for traffic in 
December, 1890. Originally it ran from King William 
Street to Stockwell. But in February, 1900, the line was 
extended northwards to Moorgate Street, and in the follow- 
ing June a southern extension to Clapham Common was 
opened. In November, 1901, a further addition was made 
of the section from Moorgate Street to the Angel, Islington. 
Thus at present the line extends almost due North and 
South, from the Angel to Clapham Common. Yet a 
further extension from Islington to Euston was comprised 
in the Islington and Euston Eailway Bill, which was, 
however, rejected by the Lords' Committee to which it 
was referred early in 1902. It may be noted that a 
section of the original line from the South side of the 
Thames to King William Street Station — about half-a- 
mile — is unused, but it is proposed to make use of it again, 
in order to relieve pressure at London Bridge. By the 
extension to Islington, the City and South London became 
nearly half-a-mile longer than the Central London, and is 
thus the longest ** tube " at present in operation. 

Like all pioneers it has had to pay rather dearly for its 
experience, whilst others have profited thereby. To some 
extent its operations are cramped by the design of the 
original section of the line — the small diameter of the 
tube and the length of the platforms. 
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FinaDoially it oannot be regarded ae a oonspicnoiiB 
saoceee, but it baa sbovn improTement. Dividends since 
tbe opening of the line have been aa follows : — 



1891 








1892 . 








1898 








1894 








1896 








189S 








1897 








1898 . 








1899 








1900 








1901 









DlTidend on 
OidJnaiy stock, 
nil per cant. 



H 

1» 

lA 

1ft 

U 

a» 

li 



In regard to 1901 it should be remembered that it had 
the advantage of the Islington Extension trafBo for only a 
few weeks. On the other hand tbe company has to bear 
an additional £12,000 per annum of Preference charges, 
whilst it has to provide a fall year's dividend on £475,000 
new Ordinary capital out of revenue, against only a six 
weeka' charge in 1901. It may be noted that at the end 
of 1901 the Preference capital of tbe City and South 
London became available for Trustee investmenta, tbe 
company having then paid a dividend on its Ordinary foe 
10 years. 

In 1901 the City and South London carried over 12f 
millions of passengers, compared with 41 millions carried 
by the Central London, and over 1^ millions by th& 
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Waterloo and Oity. Of oonne all the figiueB *^*^c to 
1901 miist be taken snliject to tbe bet that the laUngtoB 
line was only open for a few weeks. 

At 8l8t December, 1901, the total capital of the CSfy 
and South London was dB2,276,000, including £1,880,000 
of Ordinary stock. Gross receipts were dB116,255 for the 
year, and working expenses £57|864, or rather under 60 
per cent. In 1895 they were 61 per cent., and with the 
growing traffic of the company the ratio tends to fnrthflr 
decline. The management of this company is energetio 
and makes the most of its opportunities, but for the futore 
seouril^ of investors in the concern the company might 
very well increase its charges to revenue for maintenance 
and renewals. 




CENTRAL LONDON. 

Few railway companies have been so conspicuously 
suocessiul at the very commencement of their operations 
as the Central London. For the first five months' work- 
ing 8 per cent, per annum was paid, and for 1901 4 per 
cent, was paid on the Ordinary stock, giving 4 per cent, on 
the Preferred, and 4 per cent, on the Deferred. From the 
very start it seems to have found traffic waiting for it, and 
its excellent route as a continuation of the London United 
Tramways system provided it with a large traffic from the 
Western suburbs to the heart of the Metropolis. Its imi- 
form fare of 2d. seems to have been highly remunerative, 
and in 1901 it earned a gross revenue of ^£888,000, and a 
net profit of £152,872. But for the fact that its capitalisa- 
tion was very heavy, the dividend would have been better, 
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for esmiDge and profit were excellent for so short a 
mileage. The cost of wotking the lifts is a heavy item, aa 
the following statement of expenses on that account to 
Slet December, 1901, will show: — 

Idfta. 

Wages, Total 

Date. Rep^n. etc expenwt. 

Aug. to Dec., 1900 ... £966 6,069 70,4S4 

Jan. to Jnne, 1901 ... 1,818 6,228 90,267 

Jaly to Dec, 1901 ... 2,486 6,187 90,644 

Total «6,269 16,474 251,245 



Boughly 10 per cent, of the total ezpeneeB is inoorred in 
the working of lifts, and the City and South London has 
to bear a similar outlay. This is an expenditure which 
"tubes" in general will have to bear, but which the 
bfetropolitan and District Companies will escape. 

In their certificate the auditors of the Central London 
have properly drawn attention to the need for estaUishing 
a fund for depreciation of working stock, machinery, and 
permanent way. A transfer of £10,000 to reserve was 
made in the second half of 1901 , but was not specifically 
assigned to these purposes. As the "Vibration" Com- 
mittee's report suggests that some of the rolling stock may 
have to be discarded, this question must not be disregarded 
in connection with the financial outlook for the Central 
London. 

Owing to complaints in regard to the vibration ex- 
perienced in the buildings a4jacent to the Central Ia'o.&e>'^, 
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a Board of Trade Committee wm appointed in January, 
1901, with Lord Rayloigh, F.R.8., as ciiairman, to r«port 
on the matter, and also as to " what altsrations in the 
" conditions of working or in atruotnre can be devised to 
"remedy the vibration," That committee, according to 
their report issued in January, 1902, found that the 
vibration was really due to the large load not borne by 
springa, carried on e-ach axle of the locomotiveB. Esperi- 
ments indicated that motor carriages on the " multiple 
nnit" system would absolutely remove the trouble, and 
that even a reduction of the " un spring -borne" load would 
be a great improvement. The Committee also suggested 
that a deeper and stiffer rail should be allowed for in new 
ondertaMngB. Their introdnctioii on the Central London 
was prevented by the height of rolling stock and the 
diameter of the tnnnel. 

At Slat December, 1901, the total capital issued b; the 
Central Loudon was £S,548,201. At the meeting in 
February, 1902, authority was obtained to issue £160,000 
additional Ordinary capital, to increase the lift accom- 
modation at ' Shepherd's Bush. Of the Ordinary capital 
at 81st December, 1901, amounting to £2,860,000, £196,000 
was in the form of 4 per cent Preferred stock, and £496,000 
In the form of Deferred stock, the balance being nn- 
divided Ordinary. 

In 1901 the Central London proposed to construct small 
loops at each end of its line, so that it conld work its trains 
in a dide. The Bill was suspended with others at the 
end of the Session, but the Joint Committee in their 
report intimated that they did not favour the loop at the 
Oi^ end of the line, as the multiplication of such loops in 
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the heart of the Git; might operate to the " esolnsion of 
" future railways." Partly on this aocoimt the suspeiided 
Bill of 1901 was abandoned, and in 1902 a much more 
important scheme was introdaoed, for a line from Hom- 
meramith to the City via Enightabridge, Piccadilly, Strsjid, 
Fleet Street, Cannon Street, Gomhill, St. Mary Axe, and 
Liverpool Street, with junotione oooneotiiig with the exist- 
ing line, thae making a complete circle. The additional 
share capital proposed was 8 miUions, with the usual one- 
third borroving powers. This scheme was a bold one, and 
had several rivals in the 1902 Session of Parliament, and 
in the opinion of some authorities it would not improve 
the financial results of the Central London, if carried ont. 
It is dealt with later among the new schemes, and it is 
only necessary to say here that it was rejected by Lord 
Windsor's Conmiittee. 



WATERLOO AMD OITT. 
The Waterloo snd City is virtnally on off-shoot of the 
South-Westem Company, designed to meet the require- 
ments of its suburban traflic. It is only li miles in 
length, and has no intermediate station. It was opened 
in 1696, and in every half-year since its trafSc has shown 
steady growth, nntil in the year 1901 it carried 4,826,000 
passengers, besides nnmerons season-ticliet holders. A 
working agreement exists with the South-Westem Com- 
pany, under which the latter works and maintains the 
Waterloo and Cil; for 66 per cent, of the receipts, or 
actual cost if less than that rate. Bnt 8 per cent, on the 
whole capital of the Waterloo and City is ma&St ^ %3»!^ 
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charge on receipts before working expenses. All the 
sarplns remaining after such 8 per cent, and working 
expenses is divisible, two-thirds to the Waterloo and City, 
and one-third to the South-Westem. For the first time 
since its opening, the line in the second-half of 1901 
earned a surplus of £104, workmg expenses having been 
only 45 per cent. But about ;€12,000 of past deficiences 
has to be repaid the South- Western Company before any 
increase in the dividend paid to the Waterloo and City 
shareholders can take place. 



GREAT NORTHERN AND CITY. 

This lino was sauctioned as long ago as 1892, and was 
intended to bo a relief line to the City for traffic originating 
on the large suburban system of the Great Northern 
Company. Difficulty and delay occurred in raising the 
capital, but eventually in 1898 its construction was put in 
hand, and it is hoped that it will be opened during 1902. 
Its length is 8i miles, from Finsbury Park to Finsbury 
Pavement, but in 1902 application is being made to 
Parliament for authority to carry it on to the Lothbury 
comer of the Bank, and to construct a circular subway 
there. This proposal was approved by the Lords' Com- 
mittee. Provision is being made for a three minutes' ser- 
vice of trains on the ** multiple-unit " system, and the 
carriages will, Sir Charles Scotter said early in 1902, be 
an improvement on those of both the Central London and 
the Waterloo and City. An agreement has been come to 
with the Great Northern for a station under the present 
Finsbury Park Station. 
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At 81st December, 1901, the Qteat Northern and City 
had already speot £1,440,000, but its total anthorlBed 
capital was £1,660,000, with an additional £620,000 
borrowing powera. All the share capital has been issued, 
and is sub-divided into £780,000 of " A " capital, and 
£780,000 of "B" capital, all in £10 shares . The "A" 
shares are entitled to 4 per cent, per annum, and then the 
Deferred to 6 per cent., any surplus being divided equally. 
For three years after construction the contractors, 8. 
Pearson & Bon, Ltd., have agreed to work the railway, 
guaranteeing i per cent, on the "A" shares, and 8 per 
cent, on the "B" shares during that time. 



NEW SCHEUEB. 
In 1901 there were three " tubes " in operation, two in 
course of constructioD — the Great Northern and City, and 
Baker Street and Waterloo — and sfx others, including the 
" deep level " of the District, were authorised. But in 
that Session ten Bills, comprising new or extended powers, 
were introduced. So the whole of these new proposals 
were referred to a Joint Committee, to report on questions 
of route, protection of owners near proposed lines, etc., 
etc. Their report was presented too late for action to be 
taken in 1901, so all the ten Bills were suspended: bat 
various recommendations were made, which will probably 
to some extent influence Parliament in the further con- 
sideration of this question. la 1902 the schemes which 
appeared in 1901, with v&rioas others, came before Parlia- 
ment, and the t^t of deciding on the respective merits of 
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Tftrions pzoposals became more diffioalt than errar. Td 
Bome extent the matter has been simplified by a grou pi ng 
of some of the most important Behemee, as folloirs : — 

I. ThsDutriei, or « Tericei" gnmp^ comprisee : — ThB Sis- 
tiici (to be electrifioated); The Distriofc Deep-knel; 
Brompton and Fiooadilly Oirons ; Baker Street and 
Waterloo (under constraotion) ; Ghreat Noorthem 
and Strand; Gharing Cross, Boston, and Hamp* 
stead. 

These are the sdhemes promoted or aeqnired bj Mr. 
0. T. Terkesi representing about 48 miles of railway, and 
estimated to cost about 15 millions sterling. Early in 
1902 these interests were transferred to the Underground 
Electrio Bailways of London, Ltd., with a capital of 6 
millions, secured by a combination of Messrs. Speyer 
Bros., London; Messrs. Speyer & Co., New York; and 
the Old Colony Trust of Boston, U.S.A., and others. A 
good deal of the mileage comprised in this scheme is 
already constructed or authorised, and the only alterations 
required are those necessary to combine the difierent 
schemes. 

n. The London United Tramways, or " Morgan '* group^ 
comprises the following: — The Piccadilly and Qity; 
The City and North-East Suburban (since with- 
drawn) ; North-East London, and London United 
Electric Bailways. 

Taken in conjunction with the 80 miles of electric 
tramways belonging to the London United Tramways 
Company in the western suburbs, this combination repre- 
sents over 100 miles of passenger system. The proposed 
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z&ilways comprised a united system nmtung ixom Hammw- 
Bmith via Hyde Faik Comer, Ohftring Crmb, Lndgate 
Oircns, Manson House, Monnmect, laverpool Street, 
Shoreditoh, Hackney, Tottenham, to Sonthgate, with a 
fork line to Walthamstow and Chingford. 

MeearB. J. S. Moqcan & Go. will undertake to provide a 
large part of the capital for this system, if it be anthoriaed 
by Parliament. Obviously this is a very enterprising and 
promising scheme, both from the public and the financial 
point of view, bat unlike the " Yerkes " scheme it is made 
np of proposals which first appeared in 1901 or 1902, and 
not previously sanctioned in any form. 

As in some measure rivals to the above were the Oharing 
Cross, Hammersmith, and District, and the Oeutral 
London (New Lines) schemes, both rejected early in the 
Session. It will be noted that the Central London is at 
preeect fed by the large tramway system of the London 
United Tramways, and thus forms a useful direct con- 
nection between the outer western fringe and the heart of 
the City. If the tramway trafBo is diverted to the new 
"Morgan" lines proposed, the Central London will be 
put in a much less favoured podtion. If it had obtained 
the powers from Parliament and constmoted a line from 
Hammersmith to the City as it proposed, it would not 
only parallel its own existing line, but that of the District 
existing, and that proposed by the "Morgan " group. An 
inner circle in London without " feeders " thrown ont to 
the suburbs seems to be a faulty scheme, and that is what 
the Central London proposal amounted to, and the com- 
pany would do well to take the hint of Lord Windsor'a 
Cenunittee and drop it entirely. The ia^n^iv nn&.'^'u^wra. 
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tine would be a useful extension of the City and South 
London, and should certainly reaeive Parliamentary sanc- 
tion in some future session, in spite of its rejection by the 
Lords' Committee in 1902. 

Independent " tubes " are : — 

The Charing CroBS, Hammorsmith, and District (rejected 
in 1902); King's Boad Railway ; West and South London 
Junction ; City and Crystal Palace (rejected in 1902) ; and 
others. 

These suffer from the disadvantage of not offering the 
same public facilities as the more aomprehenBive new 
schemes under oonaidoration. On this question an impor- 
tant snggestioQ was made in the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee of 1901, before referred to, namely that the working 
of underground railways in and aronnd London should be 
put under the superyision of some central authority. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE TILBURY AND NORTH LONDON RAILWAYS. 

The London, Tilbury, and Southend Company, though 
a comparatively small concern, has been very successful 
from the shareholders' standpoint. For many years it 
has shown steady and continuous improvement in divi- 
dend, and even in 1901 whilst other railways were reducing 
their distributions, the Tilbury managed to even increase 
its dividend. 

It has become much less isolated than it used to be. 
By means of the Tottenham and Forest Oate Railway it 
has a direct and valuable connection with the Midland 
system. By the opening of the Whitechapel and Bow 
Railway it has a still more important and direct connection 
with the District Railway, and via that line to all the 
systems in the West of London. This new and valuable 
feeder has been built jointly by the Tilbury and District 
Companies. In consequence of this physical connection 
with the District and the probable provision of a through 
service of trains from East to West of London, the Tilbury 
Company is in the year 1902 applying for powers to elec- 
thfioate its whole system. 

The total capital of the Tilbury Company at the end of 
1901 was 8f millions, including £1,610,000 of Ordinary 
stock. In April, 1902, a new issue of £225,000 Ordinary 
stock was made at the price of 120 per cent., but this will 
not rank with the old stock until 1st July, 1905. 
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F6r the year 1901 the leremie ot the ^""'f^ff wai 
J488,000, of which sum £296,000 was derived from pet- 
■enger traffic. Net receipti Car the year were <178^O00. 
Diyidends paid on the Ordinaij itoek ainoe 1890 haft 
been as fcdlowB : — 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

From 1898 to 1901 there was a continnous improYement 
of, in all, 2 per oent. in the diyidend, and the company 
has also in the interval aecomalated out of profits an 
amount of £84,418, which at the end of 1900 was trans- 
feired to the special reserve fond. This sum was acoomu- 
lated to meet the liability of the Tilbury to contribute 
to the cost of widening the London and Blackwall Bailway, 
part of the Great Eastern system, and which the Tilbury 
Oompany uses in gaining access to Fenchurch Street. 

Early in 1902 an attempt was made to stir up a Parlia- 
mentary crusade against the Tilbury Company on behalf 
of certain local interests, but it failed. One absurd com- 
plaint made was that the Tilbury Company had declined 
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to widen its bridges to admit tnunwayB to pass oonTeniently 
nndsmeatfa. Bailwajs are expected to do many thiogB : 
bnt it is sorely going a step too for to saggest tbej should 
incar heavy expenses to assist their oompetitors. And the 
Tilbnry Company very properly declines to spend mnoh 
money in view of the Tital ohangea in its system which 
are foreshadowed. 

Hitherto the North London Bailway, though a small 
railway, has been a very prosperooa one. From 1S79 to 
1892 inclosive this company paid regular diyideads at the 
rate of 7^ per cent, without a single break. The year 1898 
was one in which very few railways indeed did not suffer, 
and in that year the North London only managed to pay 
62 per cent. In 1894 It paid H, and in 1895 only 6} 
again, bnt the latter falling off was ^most entirely due to 
the severe weather in the first half-year, as the dividend in 
the second half recovered to 7^. In 1896-1699 the former 
rate of 7} per cent, was again paid, so that the company 
soon recovered lost ground. Bnt in 1900 and 1901 only 
7^ and 6^ respectively was paid. With only 12 miles of 
its own line and 6 miles leased jointly the system is not a 
large one, but its trains cover a much greater area thim 
that, as they run over the suborban lines of the Qreat 
Northern, North- Western, and other companies to a very 
large extent, 98 miles of foreign- lines being worked over. 
It is probably the best managed of any of the suburban 
lines, and considering the very severo competition it has 
to face with tramways and omnibuses, its financial results 
are very creditable to the administratian of the company. 
One great advantage it possesses is that it is au open-ur 
route to the City. 
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The total capital of the North London at the end d 
1901 was £8,955,000. Its Ordinary stook amoonts to 
£2,084,000, a considerable amount of which is bald hy the 
North- Western Oompany, whilst the latter has on the 
Board of the North London a majority of its own directors, 
indnding the chairman. 

In 1901 the North London earned a reTenne of £561/X)0, 
indnding £822,000 from passengers. 

It should be noted that though since 1896 its business 
as a whole has grown and its receipts have ad^aneed by 
£88,000, its passenger receipts are actually rather lower. 
This is due to strenuous competition with tramways and 
'buses, whilst onerous conditions as regards workmen's 
trains have been imposed upon it. Like all railway 
companies in and around the Metropolis it also finds its 
burden of rates and taxes growing very rapidly. In 1901 
it paid £46,000 on this account. 

The North London is threatened by further serious 
competition by the opening of the Great Northern and 
City Railway, whilst the City and South London Company's 
Islington extension has diverted some traffic. Owing to 
this growing competition and the fall in the dividend, the 
price of the stock which for many years exceeded £200 
per cent., has lately fallen to about 160. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 

Whilst second to the North British in point of mileage, 
the Caledonian is the principal of the Scotch railways 
as regards revenue, if the subsidiary companies' receipts 
of the North British be excluded. It is a very strong 
company, and during recent years, in spite of heavy 
additions to capital and to working expenses, it has shown 
a better dividend record than most English companies. 

The mileage of the Caledonian Company on 81st January, 
1902, was shown as 948^, Of this 154 was only partly 
owned by it. In addition it owns the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, the length of this being 62^ miles, whilst the 
amount of the capital of the Caledonian Company in- 
vested in this undertaking was £2,801,000. 

In all, the capital of the Caledonian Company on 81st 
January, 1902, excluding merely nominal creations, was 
over 48 millions. The Ordinary stock issued to the same 
date was ^618,884,000. 

It will be noted from Table I. that the Ordinary capital 
of the Caledonian is not only the largest of any of the 
Scotch railways, but the proportion to total capital, 
namely 42^ per cent., is only exceeded by the North- 
Eastem Company. It has for a long time been the in- 
variable practice of the Caledonian to issue additional 
share capital as Ordinary stock, and as capital require- 
ments have been very large a new \bsw!^ vg^^ex^ ^xl ^^ 
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ftterage about every year and a half. Ite oapital aoeoimt 
to 8l8t Jannazy, 1902, showed that it had oTer-aipended 
by £1,882,000, and its balance sheet also indicated that it 
had to resort to temporary loans. So another isBiie nl 
share oapital is oTer-dne. The Oompany might rmj mil 
ehange its method of raising capital in the fotnze and 
issue Preference instead of Ordinary stock, however, and 
it would be amply justified in doing this. In thus 
changing its policy the Caledonian would only be following 
the lead of its partner, the North-Westem. 

During the last ten years the Caledonian has expended 
on capital account a sum of about 10^ millions sterling, 
and as a result of this the mileage open has increased by 
74 miles. More than half the requisite capital has been 
raised by the issue of Ordinary stock, whilst considerabla 
premiums have been received on this stock. No Preference 
stock has been issued by this company for over twelve 
years. There has been a very large growth in both gross 
and net revenue, with the result that this capital ex- 
penditure has been fairly remunerative, though a good 
deal of it has not yet developed its fuU earning power. 

Unfortunately the company has now to provide for the 
very expensive work of widening its bridge over the Clyde 
into Central Station, Olasgow, and also of extending the 
station itself. Thus for some time to come capital require- 
ments will be large. 

The recent dividends of the Caledonian Company have 
been as follows : — 

1890 4| per cent. 
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It will be seen that from 1892 to 1897 there was an im- 
provement, broken only by the Scotch coal strike in 1894, 
in the second half of which year the Caledonian lost 
£184,000 in mineral traffic. The dividend for 1897 was 
equalled in 1889, when the rate paid was also 5^ per cent., 
but beyond that it is necessary to go back to 1877 to find 
a higher distribution. In that year 6i per cent, was paid, 
and two years previous to that as much as Gf was paid. 

The revenue of the Cidedonian Company for the year 
1901-2 was £4,824,000. From goods and live stock it 
derived a revenue of £1,178,000, or 27*24 per cent, of the 
total. From mineral receipts, on which it is largely 
dependent for its prosperity, the receipts were £1,177,000, 
or 27'21 per cent, of the total revenue. Passenger traffic 
yielded £1,695,000, or 89*20 per cent., and sundries 
£277,000. The principal item included in the latter 
figure was £124,000, representing the receipts from the 
Forth and Clyde Canal. The cost of working this water- 
way was £88,000, so that it yielded a net revenue of 
£86,000, equal to the satisfactory return of nearly 4 per 
cent on the capital outlay. 
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The working expenses of all Scotch nflways are nflur 
lower than in the case of the English lines, and in 1901-S 
the Caledonian Company's ratio of expenses to ncaq^ 
was only 64i per cent. This was however 6^ per oent 
higher than in the year 1896-7. Compared with 1886-6 
and 1896-7 the gross reyenne and expenditoze of this 
Company were as follows : — 

GiOM Befenne. 



1885-0. 



1901.S. 



Half-yaar ending 1885-0. 1896-7. 

81st July... jei,486,841 1,826,298 2,100,628 

8lBt Jan.... 1,449,558 1,881,486 2,228,861 



Total... ^62,885,894 8,707,778 4,824,474 



Working Expenses. 



Half-year ending 1885-6. 1896-7. 1901-2. 

SlstJuly ... £687,627 870,659 1,162,607 

8l8tJan. ... 696,070 900,712 1,184,898 



Total... dei,888,697 1,771,871 2,847,400 




Thus whilst in the sixteen years the gross revenue increased 
by j61,488,000, or 50 per cent., the increase in expenses 
was only about £968,000, a satisfiEictory showing compared 
with the experience of most companies. 

It is a notable £act, however, that nearly all the addition 
to gross revenue since 1896-7 was absorbed by increased 
expenses. 

There is one matter which, in the instance of the 
Caledonian Company, has, no doubt, contributed to the 
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reanlte sbovn in recent years, and that is the agreement 
entered into in 1692 with the North British, whereby 
wasteful competition and inoursions into eaoh other's dis- 
tricts by new lines were done away with. In Scotland the 
North British and Caledonian Company are bead and 
shoulders above any of the other railways, and come into 
competition with each other at nnmerons points not 
tonobed by any other company. As a oonseqaence, com- 
petition was, of course, natural, but for a long time it was 
rather too fierce to be pleasant, and certainly was not 
remanerative — rather the opposite. 80 in 1892 an agree- 
ment wag entered into for a period of twenty-five years. 
The agreement was referred to in the North British Bail- 
way Directors' report, dated March, 1892, in the following 
terms: — 

" The agreement between this Company and the Cale- 
" donian Company, whereby each Company is precluded 
" for a period of twenty-five years from promoting, or in 
" any way aiding in the promotion of lines into the districts 
"of the other, will ensure a cessation of the costly ex- 
"penditure on Parliamentary litigation which has con- 
" stitnted snch an onerous bnrden on the revenues of the 
" Company, while that part of it which provides for the 
" apportionment of certain receipts between the two com- 
" panics will render nnnecessary the heretofore wasteful 
" expenditure in connection with competitive trafSc 
" Arrangements are in course of being made for the inter- 
" change of faciUties over the lines of the respective 
" companies, which the Directors beheve will assure the 
" trading and travelling pnblic that the agreement will 
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^* be u madh in their intereske m in those of flie ifam- 
"holdera." 

How fiu: the spirit of that agreement, if not ita letter, 
has been departed from by the support given bj both the 
Oaledonian and North British Oompanies to independsiit 
eompanies which were obyiously crested as cate-pawa, it is 
difficult to decide. But even in this respect thtte is at 
present some sign of improvement. 

In 1890 the Cidedonian Company obtained powers from 
Parliament for the conversion of its Ordinary atook into 
Preferred and Deferred. The plan followed was practi- 
cally that adopted by the North British in 1888, namely 
the " duplication " of each £100 Ordinary stock, by issuing 
therefor £100 of 8 per cent. Preferred Ordinary stock, 
and £100 of Deferred Ordinary stock. In both the Cale- 
donian and North British cases the Preferred Ordinary is 
entitled to its dividend out of the profits of each separate 
half-year, though, whilst the former was optional, the 
North British conversion was compulsory. This half- 
yearly charge is in some respects to be regretted, as it 
detracts from the security of the Preferred, and gives an 
element of speculation to what was meant to be an invest- 
ment security. However, the Caledonian has never £&iled 
to pay the 8 per cent, regularly on the Preferred since its 
creation, and indeed it is necessary to go back to 1880 to 
find even a half-yearly dividend of the Caledonian Company 
which was below the requisite 8 per cent. The popularity 
of the Preferred stock may be gathered from the (act that 
it rose in 1896 to some points over par, though it has 
since fallen again with all stocks of the same class. Out 
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of a total Oidinaiy oapital of 18^ millions, nearly 18{ 
has been converted into the daplioate stocks. 

The proepects of the Caledonian Company are f^lj 
good, and in spite of any temporary falling off which may 
take place from possible ontude labour troables, and the 
probable large addition to capital charges, there is every 
reason to hope it will in the next year or two give a good 
account of itself. 

The dividend may indeed saffer temporary decline in the 
near future on acoonnt of the dead weight of undeveloped 
capital expenditure, bnt there ia every reason to look for a 
recovery over a number of years. There has been a very 
large capital expenditure incurred by this company in 
various directions of late years, which has not had time to 
develop its full earning power. To some extent too Ote 
Ordinary stock is prejudiced by rather frequent new issues, 
and the further capital requirements of the Company may 
result in the issue of more Ordinary capital, though as no 
Preference capital has been issued for many years, the 
Company would be quite justified in raising money in that 
form, in fact it would be highly injudicious to issue more 
Ordinary capital in the circumstances. Tliis is the one 
weak point on which investors shonld keep an eye, 
though, of coarse, it may be only a matter of a short time 
for the Company to overtake any additions to its capital 
burdens. 

Caledonian management is sound and progressive, and 
it is taking a prominent part in the efforts to economise 
by advanced methods of working. It ia also worthy of 
note that in the accounts for the half-year to 81st January, 
1902, the Caledonian hae prudently set asi&ti feX^fySl ^sii ^ 
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capital displacement fdnd, the intention being to wgmflnt 
this fond from time to time — an example wiiieh should be 
follpwed in other quarters. 

The Preferred Ordinary stock is a good investment, 
yielding at the present price of 88 the liberal retom of 
neady 8} per cent The Deferred Ordinary stock is also a 
fairly promising specolation. 




CHAPTER XXVnL 
THE NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY. 

At Slst January, 1902, the total mileage of the North 
British aystem was 1,146J, of which 1,077J was entirely 
owned by it, and the balance represented mileage partly 
owned or leased. Its total revenue for 1901-2 was 
£4,47S,000, but that figure included £226,000 of net 
revenue paid over to the Forth Bridge and West Highland 
Companies. In point of mileage the North British is the 
first of the Scotch railways. But in regard to gross and 
net revenue, if the payments to the West Highland and 
Forth Bridge Companies be deducted, there is not a great 
difiference between that oompany and the Caledonian. 

Both companies have shown large increases in their 
gross receipts of late years, but the North British figure 
has grown quicker than that of its rival, for if we go back 
five years we find the gross receipts of the North British 
were over £14,000 behind the Caledonian. But in 1901-2 
the North British receipts, including those of the subsidiary 
lines referred to, were higher than those of its rival by 
about £150,000. 

For 1901-2 its total revenue of £4,47S,000 was made up 
of £1,254,000 of goods, £1,811,000 of minerals, £1,785.000 
of passenger, and £173,000 of miHoellaneons receipts. Its 
passenger revenue has shown the largest growth in recent 
years, having increased since 1896 bj S,%^,QS»,OT'*a\-%w- 
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oent. Working expenses in 1901-8 wave iBS^a89,O00^ or 

60.78 per cent. — iiie lowest of any leading railway in the 

country. 

In 1901-8 the North British Ckmq^any paid aa mt 

revenue to the West Highland and Forth Bridge CSom- 

panies the following sums : — 

Wert IMIi 

HSghland. Bkidge. 

Half-year ended 8lBt July, 1901 £47,478 71,090 

81st Jan., 1908 £88,788 07,6W 

Total £86,810 189,8M 

Thus the net receipts in respect of these two subsidiary oom- 
panies, included in the North British accounts, amounted 
as above stated to over ^£225,000. What the gross receipts 
were, or the working expenses, the accounts do not show, 
though such information would certainly be interesting, 
and should be regularly supplied. Both the companies 
are guaranteed by the North British, in the case of the 
West Highland entirely by it, but in the case of the Forth 
Bridge only in conjunction with three other companies. 
The North British Company guarantees 8 per cent, on 
the capital of the West Highland, but in consideration 
of this guarantee it has a right to all net revenue over 
the sum necessary to pay 8 per cent. An extension 
from Banavie to Mallaig by the West Highland, autho- 
rised in 1894, was opened for traffic on Ist April, 1901. 
The Government guarantees 8 per cent, on £260,000 
of the capital, and besides contributed £80,000 to the 
cost. In the case of the Forth Bridge, the North British 
guarantees jointly with three other companies, 4 per 
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oont. OD the capital, amoimtmg to about 8} miUiona. 
The proportioae in which the guarantee is given are aa 
followB'.— Great Northern and Nortb-Eastem each 18} per 
cent.; Uidlond, 88^ per cent.; and the Notih SritiBh the 
temaining 30 pei cent. Bo tta tide guarantee has not 
involved any payment by the guarantors, nor is snob ■ 
oontmgency lilcely, for the reason that the Forth Bridge 
Company has a bonos allowanoe on traffic passing by that 
route. In fact recently there has been a surplus on work- 
ing which aooording to the joint arrangement between the 
(our gnarantOT companies was pud over to the North 
British. 

To estabUah a fair comparison of the growth of North 
British revenue, it ia necessary to deduct the soms paid 
away to these two subsidiary nodertakingH. On this basis 
the North British gross receipts and net receipts for 1901-8 
compare as follows with 1890-1 and 1896-7 :— 



1890-1. 


1896-7. 


1901-a. 




8,616,114 


4,248,000 


Net Receipts ... 1,601,646 


1,744,686 


1,979,000 


Amount of revenne 






deducted in re- 






spect of Forth 






Bridge and West 






Highland Com- 






panies 71,896 


178,061 


226,000 



Thns it will be seen that the increase m gross receipts in 
the past five years was about £788,000, whilst the increase 
in net was £286,000 as regards the North British proper, 
which is osrtainly a satisfactory result. This ^ ro^T^Eni.- 
atel; large addition to net reoeipte waa T«&«fihcA. ''m- «^ 
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increased dividend, for in 1896-7 tlie saxn distribated on 
the two Ordinary stooks was £805,000, whilst in 1901-S a 
som of £864,271 was thus divided. 

It is interesting to note that in 1896-7 the woriciog 
expenses of tlie North British and Oaledonian were, within 
£800, the same, the former having been £1,770,578 and 
the latter £1,771,871. In 1901-2 they were very aimikr 
in amount, the North British figure being £2,S69,000 and 
the Caledonian £78,000 more. 

A comparison of North British dividends is rather 
difficult on account of the half-yearly Preferenoe rjg^t 
carried by the Preferred Ordinary. Since 1890, however, 
the half-yearly distributions of the Divided stooks, and the 
equivaleut rates on the Ordinary stock for the year have 
been as follows : — 



k 



Half-year. 

First half, 1890 

Second „ 1890 

First „ 1891 

Second „ 1891 

First „ 1892 

Second „ 1892 

First „ 1898 

Second „ 1898 

First „ 1894 

Second „ 1894 

First „ 1895 

Second „ 1895 

First „ 1896 

Second ,, 189G 



Preferred. Deferred. 



8 

li 
1 

8 

2i 
8 

8 

8 

8 

li 
8 

8 

8 

8 



1| 

nil 

nil. 

i 
nil. 

i 

i 



111 
il.i 

} 
1 

ml J 
nil I 



8* 



2f 



8* 



8* 



2t 



H 



H 
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Half-year. 




Preferred. 


Deferred. 


Pint hull 


1897 




... 8 


1 ) 


« 


Second „ 


1897 




... 3 


li) 


Firat „ 


1898 




... 8 


8) 


ii 


Bacosd,, 


1898 




... S 


lij 


First „ 


1899 




... 8 


»l 


SI 


S««ind„ 


1899 




... 8 


if 


First „ 


1900 




... 3 


l) 


8i 


Second „ 


1900 





... 3 


First „ 


1901 




... 8 


i\ 


4| 


Second „ 


1901 




... S 


2}' 


Previous diBtributioDS 


OQtbe 


Ordinary stock before it was 


"dupUoated" 


were as 


foUowa 


— 














DiTidendon 










Ordinary atock. 


1870 










nil. 


1875 












H 


1880 . 












H 


1886 . 












n 


1886 . 












8 


1887 . 












81 


1888 . 












6 



From the above it vill be gathered that the reBnlts of the 
North British fluctuate very consiclembljr. This is mainl; 
dae to the fact that the Ordinary Btook is small for so Urge 
an undertaking, and in illostration of this it may be 
pointed out that each one per cent, of dividend over three 
per cent, represents, in the case of the North British, only 
£94,000, and each one per cent, under three per cent, only 
£70,000, whilst each one per cent, on Caledonian Ordinary 



stook 18 eqiud to £184,000. In theae oiiooautaiioes 
IftKge flaotaatioiiB in the North British dind«nd are mi- 
aToidaUe, espeeially as owing to the ri^^t of the IMBoed 
■took to reoeiye a dividend, if earned in any half-jear, 
profits have to be divided np to the hilt. 

This it is that has oontribnted to give the North BiitUi 
Deferred (or '' Ordinary ") stook its popularity aa a apeQa- 
lative medium. In recent years this seoority has been 
stripped of a good deal of its speonlatlve attraotmis in 
common with other members of the Home railway group ; 
but its position is such as to speedily rsstore it to fiitonr 
whenever speculation in Home Bails becomes once more 
the lEushion. 

There are many interesting points about the capital 
account of the North British Company, and one of the 
principal is its Ordinary stock. It was the first large 
railw9.y company to obtain powers to " duplicate '* its 
Ordinary stock. Prior to the carrying out of this conver- 
sion, the North British bad besides its own Ordinary stock, 
amounting to about 5 millions, a stock called the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Ordinary stock (which was entitled to share in 
North British dividends over three percent.), amounting to 
about £2,422,485. In order to do away with the latter, it 
was arranged to issue J65,180,868 of 8 per cent. Preferred 
Ordinary to represent that amount of North British 
Ordinary stock, and J67,60d,858 of Ordinary stock repre- 
senting £5,180,868 of the original Ordinary stock, plus 
£2,422,485 of Edinburgh and Glasgow stock, this new 
creation being entitled to all surplus profits in each half- 
year. Since 1888 the Preferred and Ordinary (or Deferred) 
stocks have both been largely increased by the exchange 
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of Convertible Preference stocks, ai the rate of £100 of 
each of the Ordinary stocks for each £100 of Convertible 
Preference stock, but the Deferred issne always ezceeda the 
Preferred stock by £2,422,486, the amoant of the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow stock. 

From 1888 to 81st January, 1902, the total amount of 
Preference stock converted into the Ordinary stocks was 
£1,868,000. It is worth noting that there still exists 
about £6,400,000 of 4 per cent. Convertible Preference 
stocks, which may at some future date be transformed into 
twice that amount of the Ordinary stocks. So soon as the 
valae of £100 of both the Preferred and Deferred stocks 
exceeds the market value of £100 of Convertible Preference 
as an investment secohty, the exchange would be profit- 
able. In recent years, owing to the very small dividends 
paid on the Deferred and the low prices commanded by it 
in the market, it has not been profitable to make the 
exchange, unteea occasionally to snatch a small " turn," so 
since 1896 only about £900,000 stock in sJl has been oon- 
verted from Preference into the Preferred and Deferred 
Ordinary issaes. In the future it is highly probable that 
more opportunities will offer. The investor who would 
like therefore to obtain a thoroughly good investment 
security, carrying with it, however, a direct speculative 
interest in the future of a large railway, could not do better 
than purchase this stock, for whilst it will benefit from 
any marked improvement in the dividend paid by the 
North British Company, it will not, as a Preference stock, 
suffer appreciably from any temporary decline in profits. 
Most reversions tif this kind give an additional value to the 
stock which carries them ; but in this instance at ao.-] t%iu& 
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the stock is simply valued on its meritB as an inTBofaiMnt 
seeority. 

North British Deferred stook in proportion to the dhi- 
dend paid on it has generally stood relatively higlL For 
this two main features of it are aoconntaUe. In the first 
place it is a popular speculatiye investment, and in ths 
second place its relatively small amount gives it a U^ 
reversionary value. Its wider popularity oompared with 
CSaledonian Deferred, has frequently led to an apparent 
anomaly in the market valuations of these two stocks. 
But in considering the future of them it should always be 
kept in view that the dividendis on the North British stock 
would respond quicker to a corresponding increase in 
revenue than the Caledonian stock. It is also a notable fact 
that whilst the dividend on North British Deferred for 
1901-2 was the best for twelve years, the price was by no 
means the highest of the period. One reason was that 
the dividend for 1901-2 obviously benefitted from the 
Glasgow Exhibition, and the exceptionally good tourist 
season in Scotland. That largely contributed to the 
advance in the dividend by 1^ compared with the previous 
year. In fact the North British had the distinction of 
paying absolutely the best comparative dividend of any 
British railway for the second half of 1901-2, namely 2^ 
per cent, per annum against ^ per cent. For the first time 
for many years North British Deferred yielded a return on 
the year's dividend of 8J per cent. 

In 1901 an important case was decided by the Railway 
Commissioners, which not only had a direct bearing on 
the Scotch Railways, but in the principle established it is 
of vital concern to all British Railways. Owing to the 



^1 
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increased cost; of ooal and the deolinlng profits of railways 
all oompanieB were on the qui vive for extra sources of 
profit, and on tiie Ist Jannar;, 1900, the three prinoipal 
Scotch Railway Companies advanoed their ooal rates Id. 
to 8d. per ton according to distance. This advance was 
contested by the coalmasters. The companies defended 
the increase on six gronnds : — (1) Shortening of hours and 
increase of wages ; (2) increase in price of plant, stores, 
materials, and fuel ; (8) new and onerous statutory obli- 
gations ; (4) increased facilities accorded to ooal trafBc ; 
(S) additional capital expenditure for improved working of 
trafQc ; (6) altered requirements of the coal trafBc. They 
sought to prove their case by statistical evidence ; but this 
was necessarily largely based on estimated figures, which 
as one of the Commissioners said, " may be subject to 
"an infinity of pitfalls." The Bailway Commissioners 
agreed that the companies had fitiled to discharge the onos 
resting upon them under the Act of 1894 of showing that 
the increaseinrate8was"reasonabIe." One Commissioner 
said in the course of his judgment, " I take the cose en- 
" tirely on the figures presented for our consideration by 
" the respondents, and these seem to me to be founded 
" upon estimates and calculations which are entirely un- 
" convincing." So the companies lost their case, and 
besides being ordered to desist from further charging tiie 
increased rates, they had to pay such sum as was decided, 
upon inquiry, to represent the loss to the coalmasters. The 
matter was compromised early in 1902. In the accounts 
to 81st January, 1902, the North British made provision 
for the matter by carrying £16,000 to Suspense Account. 
This case strongly emphasised the importance of moca 
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exMt statistics than those at present supplied hy our rul~ 
ways. 

At ths end of 1901 tbs total nominBl capital of the 
North British was over S8 millioDs, but of this certainly 
one-fourth was nominal increase. The nominal additiona 
are not separately shown in the capital account, as is 
generally the case, though they are detailed for each 
separate half-year. From oertain particulars given in the 
aooounts, however, the foUowing amounts of nominal 
inorease are to be traced : — 

I. Under Act of 1888, Consolidation 

of Ordinary, etc £5,180,868 

II, Act of 1'890, Conversion, etc., of 

Debenture stocks 8,265,486 

HI. Act of 1896, Conversion of Lien 

stock 1,770,461 

IV. Nominal additions by eonversioo 
into Ordinary of Convertible Pre- 
ference stocks 1,868,000 

V. Division of Edinburgh and Glas- 

gow Preference 2,422,486 



£14,602,800 



Thus over 14} millions are fally accounted for, and if 
the fall partioulars were available it would probably be 
found that the total nominal additions were even larger. 
Dnring the ten years ended 81et January, 1902, the North 
British is shown by comparison of its capital accounts to 
have expended over 8 millions, after allowing for nominal 
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The nomin&l moreaaeB daring the ten Tears 
were abont 6} millions. 

At'the 81st Jenaary, 1902, the capital ocoouirt showed 
a credit balanee of £5,800, and as it had 1^ millions of 
loan capital available for issue, there it oo likelihood of 
any new iasne of share oapitiU for a long time. 

The Preferred Ordinary of this Oomjnny is a fair invest- 
ment with a liberal yield, and Qie Deferred is on attraetiva 
speonlative isvestment. 



GHAPTEB XXIX. 

THE SMALLEB 800TGH RAILWAYS. 

The only Scotch mlways, other than the Caledonian 
and North British, which are of any importanoe, are the 
Olaegow and South- Western, the Oreat North of Scotland, 
and the Highland Companies. Of these three the first 
named is the most important. Its total mileage open for 
traffic at the beginning of the present year was 501. Its 
total capital, excluding nominal additions, is about 16 
millions. The gross receipts of the Glasgow and South- 
Western for the year ended 81st January, 1902, were 
dgl,755,000. Its proportion of goods traffic was larger 
than that of the Caledonian or North British Companies, 
being nearly 80 per cent., or £519,000. Mineral traffic, 
which abounds almost throughout its system, yielded a 
revenue of £400,000, or 22.76 per cent. From passengers, 
however, the Glasgow and South- Western earned most of 
its revenue, the receipts from this source being £798,000, 
or about 45 per cent., and sundries £48,500, the principal 
item included therein being rents of property owned by 
the company. 

It should be noted that its passenger receipts represented 
a larger proportion of its total revenue than those of any o 
the principal Scotch Bailways. Since 1896, moreover, its 
receipts on that account have increased by £161,000, and 
the proportion to total revenue has risen from 48.47 to 
45.19 per cent. Its Clyde tourist and pleasure traffic 
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during the snmmer BeasoD yields it a large and inoreaeiDg 
revenue; but profite are reduced by keen competition. 

The working expenses of the Olasgow and Sonth- 
Weetem were relatively much higher than in the case of 
the other leading Scotch lines, for in 1901-2 they amounted 
to £1,042,000, or 69.88 per cent, of the groBB receipts. 
Included in that figure was a sum of £69,000 in respect of 
the working of steamboats, which this company commenced 
on its own account eome years ago. The receipts fi-om 
the steamboats are not separately shown in the published 
accounts, and as most of the traffic would be for rail and 
steamer combined, the amounts due to each do not appear 
to be apportioned. It may be mentioned, however, that the 
capital invested in them at 8lBt Jan., 1902, was £128.260, 
and has remained at that figure tor a number of years. 

The Glasgow and South-Western system is mainly in 
the county of Ayrshire, and in consequence of this its 
Ordinary stock is frequently called "Ayrshire." It has 
almost a monopoly of the south-west of Scotland, though 
much of its line traverses very sparsely populated districts. 
As a matter of fact, out of its total mileage of 601 more 
than 100 miles are of single line. It worka in connection 
with the Midland Company a considerable traffic— espe- 
cially goods — between England and Scotland. A great 
effort was made in 1901 to secure a larger share of the 
passenger trafSc. 

Both the large Scotch railways have proposed to amal- 
gamate with the Glasgow and South- Western, but mutual 
opposition has prevented such a scheme being carried out. 
In 1889 & Bill of the Glasgow and Sonth-Western and 
North Bridsh Companies seeking for poweta Vi wta.'^^^fi''^^^ 
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received the eanctioii oE the shareholders of both, and wu 
also approved by the Midland proprietors. The propoeal 
actnilly passed the House of Commons, bat was rejected 
by a Committee of the House of Lords. The Caledonian 
Company at the same time put forward a counter propoaal, 
and that too was rejected. 

The Glasgon and South- Western is in a good positioii 
to look after itself, and earn (or its shareholders fairly 
good diNndends. Subjoined is a comparison of the divr- 
dends paid by this Company over a number of jears : — 

870... . 

876... . 



.894 (strike year) 





otper 
H 




5 




i 




i , 




i 




8» , 




8J , 




H . 




H , 




8i , 




1» , 




51 , 




•6 




•Si , 




•IJ , 




•81 . 




•^ , 



900... 
.901... 



• Origliial Ordjnair stock m euoh all disappeared in Deoonba, 
18B7, being replaced l^r Preferred and Deferred stocki. Difideadi 
ue given on basis of original stock. 
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Bearing in mind the taei that the Ordinary stock is only 
about 5{ mitlions, dividends have not shown gteat fluotaa- 
tions. Excluding 1894, an exceptional year on account of 
the Btrike, the dividend floctoated between &i and 5^ only 
between 1888 and 1901. 

The total capital espenditnre of the Glasgow and Soutti- 
Weatem at Slat January, 1902, was £15,968,000. During 
the paat ton years it has expended £8,741,000 on capital 
account, and has added 46 miles to its syHtem. 

This company has iseued very little Ordinary stock since 
1681, the amount of this stock standing now at £5,f(67,00O 
compared with £4,927,920 in 1881. The requirements on 
capital account have mainly been met by the issue of 
Preference stocks. The Olaagow and South-Westorn was 
jointly interested with the Korth British in the City of 
Glasgow Union Railway, and held £800,000, or half of the 
capital of the latter. This subsidiary conoem was really 
only a joint line, worked and maintained and having its 
rolling stock provided by the two owning companies. So 
in 1896 it was agreed to dissolve this company, each of the 
owning companies taking their proportion of the joint line, 
and issuing their own stock for the same. At the present 
time it is spending capital rather freely on the extension 
of St. Enoch Station, Glasgow, and other works. In 1901 
it also acquired Troon Harbour at a cost of £168,000. 

Besides its original Ordinary stock this company has 
£442,250 of Deferred stock, entitled to rank with the 
Ordinary stock in half-yearly dividends over fi per cent. 
It was issued in 1881 to lepresent contingent rights, 
which formerly belonged to three Preference stocks, but 
which were separated when these were consolidated. In 




1881, 16B2, and 1888 thia stock received dividends, bnl 
nothing was paid again until 1696 and 1898, when il 
received J per cent. By its Act of 1896 the company iraa 
empowered to convert its Ordinary stock compuleoriJy into 
2J per cent. Preferred Ordinary and Deferred Ordinary 
Btocks on similar lines to those adopted by the Midland. 

The Glasgow and South-Western is likely to maintain 
or even improve its dividend results in the future, and its 
Ordinary stocks will probably advance in value. At tLe 
present time ita Deferred Ordinary stock stands, relatively 
to ita dividend, lower than the stocks of the Caledonian 
or North Britisli. 

The Great North of Scotland has during the last fifteen 
years shown steady improvement. Owing to the small 
amount of its Ordinary capital, dividends in the case of 
this company have on the whole shown great fluctuationa, 
bat latterly they have been much more steady. During 
the last sixteen years the dividends paid by this company 
have been as follows : — 

Dividend on 
Tears. Ordinary etock. 
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1 V" 


1887 
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1868 
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1889 


90 


li 


1890 
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1891 
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8 


1892 
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8i , 


1893 


4 


H , 


1891 


6 


81 . 


1895 


6 


8i 
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Diridendon 


Teara. 


OT<Uiiaiy.tock. 


1896-7 


8i per cent. 


1897-8 


H ., 


1698-9 


8» „ 


1899-1900 


8i ., 


1900-1 


H .. 


1901-2 


8i „ 



Thae it will be eeen there was prootioally a cootinned 
iDcreaBe in dmdends during the period 1886 to 1899. 
Bince then the dividend has been well maintained with the 
exception of 1900-1 when only 2^ per cent, was pud. In 
1897 the company obtained power to convert its Oidinary 
stock into Preferred and Deferred. The former is entitled 
to 8 per cent, per annnm out of the profits of each year to 
81st July — the date when the financial year of the company 
terminates. In the new Deterred stock the old Deferred 
No. 1, which carried corresponding rights, were merged. 
The Ordinary stock improved considerably, rising from 
44^ in 1886 to 12S in 1896. Since then it has reacted. 

The mileage of the Great North of Scotland is 881^. 
All of this, with the exception of 68 miles, is ungle line, 
thongh a farther section of the main line is being doubled. 

For the year ended Slst Janoaiy, 1902, the gross 
receipts of the Great North of Scotland were £488,600. 
Goods and live stock yielded £169,000. Mineral receipts 
amounted to £61,000, and passenger receipts were £246,000, 
or over 60 per cent. Working expenses were £266,000, OT 
52 per cent, of gross revenue, the ratio having risen since 
1896 by only about 1 per cent — an exceptional experience. 
The improvement in the dividends already referred ta !.« 
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maixily the result of the steady increase in gross Keoeipli» 
with a moderate rate of working expenses. SnlQ<Hned is a 
oomparison of the gross roTsnae at Tarions periods : — 

looO-O •• 98ID9I7O 



1888-9 ... 
1890-1 ... 
1892-8 ... 
1895-6 ... 
1896-7.. 
1901-2... 



••• •■• ••• 



••• ••• •«• •• 



• • • • • • 



••• ••• ••• 



• • • • • 



841,226 
861,057 
887,858 
416,598 
484,500 
488,600 



Thus during the sixteen years there was an inerease in 
gross receipts of over ^£172,000, or more than 54 per cent 

To the 81 st January, 1902, the capital expenditure of 
the Oreat North of Scotland Company amounted to 
£5,815,000. Of a total nominal capital of about 6^ 
miUions the Preferred Ordinary capital only amounts to 
Jg920,182, or about 15 per cent. The whole of the diyi- 
dend on this stock and the Deferred only amounted to the 
comparatively small sum of £82,000. From the yery 
fact that the Ordinary capital is so small, it is liable to 
fluctuation of an unusual character. On the other hand a 
relatively small increase in the net revenue would double 
the present dividend and very greatly improve the price 
of the stock. Owing to its speculative proclivities this 
stock has been called the Brighton *' A *' of Liverpool, 
where at times considerable business in it has taken place. 

This little railway had two issues of stock which are 
certainly curios in their way. The issues referred to are 
the Deferred stocks No. 1 and 2. The former amounted 
to £102,822, and was entitled to rank for dividend with the 
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Ordinatjr in my exoese over 8 pet cent., bnt ainoe 1697 it 
has beoD merged in the Deferred Ordinal? stock. The 
No. 2 amounts to £897,896, and is entitled to rank with 
the Ordinary Btook for dividends in ezcesB of 6 per cent, 
on the latter. Tliis oompany ii an improving one, but as 
affecting the iatereet of the ordinary shareholders it should 
be kept in view that a considerable outlay has to be faced 
for the doubling of existing lines. The development of 
trafBc has rendered this neoeBsary, and as traffic inoreaaes 
thiB work will have to be continned. 

The laet company of this group is tbe Bighland. Its 
mileage is 486. All of its system bat abont 86 miles is 
single line. At SIst January, 1902, its total expenditure 
on capital sooonnt amounted to £6,97B,000. The com- 
pany has been spending a considerable som on capital 
aoconnt in recent years, but for the past year the outlay 
amounted to only £81,000. 

The total revenue of the Highland Railway for the 
eleven months to 81st January, 1902, was £68S,00O. Of 
this sum £818,000 was derived from paaaenger trafGc. 

Formerly the accounts of this company were made op a 
month later than thoee of other Scotch Railways, namely, 
to the end of August and February. Under its Act of 
1901 the change was authorised to Slst January and Slst 
July. The change necessitated the presentation of ae. 
counts for only five months to 81st July, 1901. This will 
not only put it in line with other Scotch r^ways, but will 
equalise its half-years. Owing to its large tourist business 
the old method of making up the accounts to 8ist August 
used to make the first half of its year always much more 
profitable than the second. Over £66,000 a year is paid 
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to this company for the carriage of mBjis, this being a 
large Btun compared to total revenue. Owing to the &et 
that it serves a sparsely popnlated country without any 
important industries, its ratio of expenses is hi^ at 66^ 
per cent. In 18M its rate, was 60 per cent., which was 
then the highest of any railway in Great Britain except- 
ing the Oreat Northern. 

During years prior to 1896 the Highland Company had 
been increasing its dividends, but the increase has not 
been maintained, for under cover of a so-called Beeerve 
Fund revenue charges were being made to capitaL On 
this &ot being realised in the autumn of 1896 a sharp &11 
of 16 points to par took place in less than a month. 
During 1896 the quotation fell to 91, and in 1901 to 86 
Between 1898 and 1895 the following sums were debited, 
to the Reserve Fund, which should properly have been 
charged to revenue : — 



Half-year ending 
28th Feb., 1893 ... 
81st Aug., 1898 ... 
28th Feb., 1894 ... 
8l8t Aug., 1894 ... 
28th Feb., 1895 ... 
81st Aug., 1895 ... 



£1,858 

2,076 

5,516 

8,062 

11,962 

22,189 



As the Reserve Fund against which the above sums were 
charged was made up of Premiums on Stocks issued by 
the Company, it was really a part of capital, and is gener- 
ally treated as such. In the August, 1896, accounts it was 
satisfactory to find that the so-called Reserve was trans- 
ferred to the credit of the Capital Account. As a result of 
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an inveBtigstion by the sh&reholdera into this and other 
matters a change in the management tooli plaoe, and with 
the fair start it then had die oompanj should, eventually, 
attain a sounder position. The process of patting the 
company on a sound financial basis has been a slow and 
painful one, and has implied the complete disappearaooe of 
ordinary dindendB. The Bnspenae items in the balance- 
ebeet have been almost wiped away, and up to the present 
the company has regnlarly met its preference dividends. 
In 1901, however, its resources were so orippled that it 
bad to make application for authority to isBoe £600,000 
Second Debenture Stock. In September, 1901, sanction 
was given to the issue of half that amount Dividends on 
Highland Ordinary Stock for the past eleven years have 
been ae follows :— 



1891-2 

1892-8 

1898-4 

1891-6 

1896-6 

1896-7 

1897-8 

1S98-9 

1899-1900 

1900-1 

1901-2 



4} per cent. 

n 

a 

4 

21 
IJ 

i 
hU. 
nil. 
is a philanthropic ooDoem, 



In a way the Highland Railway if 
for it has opened up Urge dietriDts without adequate return 
in the shape of financial results. As a company, it is 
therefore deserving of much consideration on account of 



I 
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its peculiar difficulties, especially as these have beeu con- 
siderably increased in recent years by the exacting re- 
quiremeots of tLe BoEurd of Trade regarding the condact 
of the traffic. No doubt in course of time it will show 
improvement, though it must be remembered that its 
3tock has not suffered depreciation to anything like the 
extent warranted by the fall io the dividend. 

In March, 1902, an important agreement wae sanctioned 
by the shareholders for the working by the HighlEiud 
Company of the Envergarry and Fart Augnetas line for a 
period of ten years. The latter line will run from Bpean 
Bridge on the West Highland to Fort Augustas. It is 
virtually a sort of "buffer state" which prevents the 
threatened entranoe of the West Highland Compftny (other- 
wise the North British), into Inverness. 





uid Proportions of Debentnr*. 
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40-59 
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16-99 
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Mails, e 
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Percent 




PMcont. 
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of Total 
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of Total 




£ 




£ 




Qieot 


614,882 


22-95 


418,494 


16-62 




904,754 


26-46 


498.911 


14-44 


GiMl] 


2,489,079 


62-28 


424,082 


8-89 




8,062,820 


68-89 


468.707 


7-91 


Oreatl 


1,820.897 


86-55 


792,471 


16-91 




2,088,120 


36 28 


929,931 


16-18 


Great 1 


4,418,289 


45-78 


208,287 


2.16 




5,379,881 


47-21 


216,789 


1-91 




2,059,390 


41-96 


70,871 


1-48 




2,814.458 


42-96 


98,986 


1-84 


Londoo 


6,225,515 


41-80 


404,970 


8-24 




6,054,646 


43-01 


432,288 


807 


London 


2,621,651 


62-35 


426,690 


1015 




3,058,402 


61-06 


578,929 


11-56 


London 


1,994,955 


72-41 


94,272 


8-42 




2,316.551 


72-10 


111,846 


3-48 


MidliUi< 


3,044.266 


81-19 


813,655 


8-21 




3,692,508 


81-61 


874,090 


3-29 


North-l 


2,384,182 


80-78 


276.679 


8-58 




8,007,816 


32-99 


279.028 


3-06 


South-B 


2,766,952 


67-46 


462,657 


11-24 




8.186,176 


70 28 


284,473 


£-26 


tCalKl 


1,328.050 


86-82 


208,295 


5-62 




1,695,222 


89-20 


274,704 


6-35 


tOlaas 


631,819 


48-47 


38,257 


2-68 




798,128 


45-19 


43.628 


2-48 


f NortU 


1,418,402 


87-46 


106,731 


2-89 


_J 


1,735.427 


88 79 


178.477 


8-88 
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TABLE II. 

Capital Expenditure during Ten Years, 1892 — 1901, and 

Increase in Mileage for same period. 







Increase in 




Capital 


Mileage 




Expenditure, 


constructed. 


Company. 


excluding 


owned, and 




nominal 


worked. 




additions. 


1892—1901 
induslYe. 


Great Central 


17,464,000 


167 


Great Eastern 


7,610,000 


81 


Great Northern .. 


10,946,000 


52 


Great Western 


•15,644,000 


448 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 


7,902.000 


80 


London and North- Western 


10,841,000 


50 


London and South- Western 


9,818,000 


48 


London, Brighton, and South Coast 


4,654,000 


12 


London, Chatham, and Dover ... 


11,558,000 


t 


Midland 


19,680.000 


96 


North-Eastem 


11,168,000 


64 


South-Eastem 


16,718,000 
10,684,000 


t59 


Caledonian 


74 


Glasgow and South- W estem 


8,741,000 


46 


North British 


§8.094.000 


68 


Total 15 Companies 


^6145,967,000 


1,290 



* Includes £4.865,000 on account of amalgamations. 

t Increase in Mileage of combined South-Eastem and Chatham 
systems was 59 Miles. 

t Includes the contributions to the capital expenditure of the 
Managing Committee. 

§ Nominal additions amounting to £5.203.610 excluded. 



TABLE IV. 

Bevenue, Expenditure, and Net Beoeipts from Steamboats 
for the years 1895, 1896, and 1901. 



Gompanj. 


Receipts. 


Expenses 
including 
Deprecia- 
tion, etc. 


Net Revenue 
from Steamers. 


Great Central ...1895 

1896 
1901 


£ 
85,718 
84,016 
108,881 


£ 
78,828 
79,898 
89,118 


& 
Profit 6,890 
„ 4,628 
„ 19,718 


Great Eastern ... 1895 

1896 
1901 


266,588 
264,572 
277,519 


217,557 
221,801 
265,274 


Profit 49,026 
„ 48,271 
„ 12,245 


London and South- 
western 1895 

1896 
1901 


178,521 
176,622 
179,779 


200,559 

209,218 

*226,089 


Loss 27,088 
„ 82,596 
„ 46,310 


London, Brighton, 
and Soutl) Coast 1895 

1896 
1901 


80,418 
85,996 
98,826 


89,549 

87,584 

102,694 


Loss 9,131 
„ 1,538 
„ 9,868 


London, Chatham, 
and Dover ... 1895 

1896 


144,688 
142,249 


108,879 
105,621 


Profit 40,809 
„ 86,628 


South-Eastem ... 1895 

1896 


62,002 
56,148 


68,889 
62,787 


Loss 1,887 
„ 6,689 


South-Eastern and 
Chatham ... 1901 


201,005 


197,291 


Profit 3,714 



Including Depreciation charged in Net Revenue Account. 



89 to 1901. 



Great Ei 



Great Ni 



Lancae 



London 



Midland 



Soath-E( 



Tol 



agon 
spairs. 



19,886 
8,087 
|8,505 

|l,866 

7,982 
8,647 



Great W€|5,648 
]8,662 
1,576 



2,887 
2,228 

11,728 

1,449 
10,422 

4,785 



London ai8,952 

|8,240 
7,082 



8,048 
9,285 
4,280 



North-Ea|4,288 
15,800 
f,801 



(,225 
14,818 
1,076 



Traffic 
Department. 

£ 
485,200 
571,989 
746,970 

495,589 
599,608 

812,958 

858,861 
1,012,640 
1,290,884 

662,275 
785,506 
981,070 

1,481,760 
|1,722,226 
|2,242,764 

414,682 
490,655 
626,676 

1,228,210 
1,622,440 
2,229,062 

765,186 
1,020,548 
1,280,014 

869,617 
482,988 
572,981 



leseyearB. 



Total 
Wages. 



£ 
982,241 
1,166,741 
1,606,867 

967,698 
1,178,229 
1,678,088 

1,876,077 
2,248,448 
2,866,996 

1,182,607 
1,818,405 
1,575,721 

2,686,876 
8,008,978 
8,817,443 

807,806 

949,888 

1,206,824 

2,814,602 
2,921,601 
8,958,122 

1,722,246 
2,110,602 
2,662,668 

692,646 

806,621 

1,086,608 



18,181,696 
16,708,908 
20,226.727 



Increase 1901 
compared 
with 1889. 



£ 
624,126 



605,886 



980,919 



•448,114 



1,180,667 



898,019 



1,688,620 



980,818 



894,068 



7,096,181 



(^^'V, 
^^1^^ 
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Slat Dec., 
]901. 


Ore&t Cell 


476 


86-88 


nii 


_ 


£ 
1,642 


Great Eaa 


608 


8S-80 


412.186 


18-76 


60,148 


Great Noi 


010 


42-82 


605,892 


26-03 


21,124 


Great Wei 


228 


3519 


1,218,658 


28-77 


46,644 


Lancashiw 


991 


4242 


627.787 


8004 


21,786 


London an 


240 


2910 


2,857,982 


44-98 


76,861 


London onl 


S48 


SS'll 


649.642 


85-24 


24,200 


London, B 


408 


41-55 


441,424 


84-19 


25,267 


London, G 


509 


81-27 


nil. 


- 


17,641 


Midland . 


789 


87-68 


1,780,820 


39-98 


48,608 


North-Eaal 


480 


27-88 


1,540,276 


48-28 


68,178 


South-EaB* 


296 


40-78 


200,861 


18-06 


4,680 


Caledonian 


470 


27-19 


788,888 


88-09 


17,292 


Glasgow ai 


486 


32-18 


245,891 


84-47 


6,679 


North Briti 


074 


53-57 


864,271 


18-41 


8.887 


•£8,000 
f /noludi 
Jlnciud 













WorkiDg Expenses for 1896 and 1901, asd per-oentage of 
same to Grofla Beoeipts. 



cent, of 
QroH 
Bacdpta 



Great Central 

Great Eastern 

Great Northern 

Great Western 

LancaBhire and Yorkshire 

London and North-'Westem . 

London and Soatb- Western , 

London, Brighton, and South 
Coast 

Midland 

Morth-E&Btem 

South-Eastem and Chatham 
Joint 



1896 
1901 
1896 
1901 
1896 
1901 
*1896 
1901 



1,892,488 
2,266,167 
2,686,706 
8,699,807 
8,087,822 
8,878,870 
6,801,687 
7,176,876 
2,696,726 
8,299,122 
6,768,664 
8,829,268 
2,888,378 
8,164,788 

1,421,141 
1,921,212 
6,282,642 
7,038,914 
4,422,828 
6,928,910 
2,177,468 
2,972,688 



61-97 
66-26 
66-86 
62-74 



54-94 
62-98 
64-92 
61-24 
64-02 
62-72 
56-80 
68-19 

51-68 
69-81 
6418 
61-90 
67-11 
64-97 
62-70 
66-67 



Caledonian 1896 

1901 

Glasgow and Bonth- Western... 1896 
1901 

North British 1896 

1901 



1,771,871 
2,847,400 
772,874 
1,042,886 
1,770,578 
2,269,019 



47-77 
64-26 
68-16 



* OompOed b«m the Hpanta aoconnta ol ttieW a Qom.^*i^e&\iLYHtfc. 



TABLE VIII. 

Jbrgin of Security for Preference and Debenture 

Stocks, 1896 and 1901. 







Percaot«gc 








of net 


of Net 






Revenae 


Rtvenne 


Compaay. 




remaining 


remaming 






after ioet 


after last 






Debenture 


Prefertiioe 






Stock. 


Stock. 










Gnftt Geotr&l 


1896 


67 '82 


6-81 




1901 


86' 88 


nil 


Great EaBtern 


1896 


6S-2S 


18-88 




1901 


5406 


18-76 


Great Northern 


. 1896 


70-40 


85-89 




1901 


68-86 


26-03 


Great Western 


. 1896 


6537 


81-91 




1901 


68-96 


28-77 


Lancashire and Yorkshire , 


. 1890 


76-48 


40-66 




1901 


72-46 


80-04 


London and North- WBstara. 


. 1896 


77-01 


50 44 




1901 


74-03 


44-93 


London and South- Western. 


. 1896 


73-55 


42 94 




1901 


70.35 


85-24 


London.Brighton&South-CoaBt 1896 


78-41 


89-33 




1901 


76.74 


34-19 


London, Chatham & Dover . 


. 1896 


41-82 


nil 




1901 


81-27 


nil 


Midland 


. 1896 


7600 


46-26 




1901 


77-56 


39-98 


North-Eaatern 


. 1896 


78-02 


51-81 




1901 


76-60 


48-22 


South-Eastern 


. 1896 


66-48 


88.38 




1901 


68-78 


18-06 


Oaledonian 


1896-7 


68-ff7 


88-99 




19012 


66-28 


88-09 


Glasgow & South-Westem . . . 


1896-7 


68-82 


87-17 




1901-2 


66-65 


84-47 


North British 


1896-7 


71-55 


17 50 




1901-2 


71-98 


18-41 



TABLE IX. 

Dividenda for 11 Years— 1891 to 1901 incluBive. 
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TABLE X 

Qbxi.t Wbtkkn "Rjulway. 
Cost of Muntaining Fannanent Vfay and Boltii^ Stock. 



Period. 


ftUlntenuioe 
of way. 


Bepnin. 


Oamige 

aadWigoD 

Bepain. 


(iBthalf 
1S86 find half ... 
1 Year 


£ 
400,400 
418,888 
eST,693 


e 

162,950 
174,517 
367,467 


£ 
160,403 
167.679 
308,083 


(Istfaalf 
1888 3nd half ... 
Wear 


397,070 
433,817 
831.187 


179,773 
179,981 
359,694 


164,014 
173.887 

337.M7 


(l8t half 
1888 find half ... 
lYear 


423,797 
474,603 
697.400 


178.861 
1M.096 
373.447 


160,607 
189,883 
370,330 


(iBt half 
18M Sudhalf ... 
(Year 


444.S67 
600,660 
944.937 


164,248 
199,616 
383,863 


180.811 
198,051 
388,863 


fist half 
1891 jsndhalf 


461 .26& 
504,416 
965,671 


198.243 
208.380 
406.623 


203, Sg3 
203,154 
406.977 


(lathalf 
1892* 2nd half 
lYear 


466,183 
639.329 

995,512 


212.179 
215.099 

427.276 


208,271 
205,812 

414,083 


list half 
1893 Jipdhalf ... 


465,451 

.^38.447 

1,023,898 


215.608 
220,047 
436,555 


207.372 

203,364 
410,726 


[ 1st half 

1S94 J Slid half .. 

(Year 


616.664 

576.213 
1,092,867 


224,070 
225,810 

449,880 


215,179 

S 10,850 
426,029 


(1st half 

1895 2FidhaIf 


5(XI,2SO 

560.974 

1,081.264 


203.681 
220.173 

423,864 


205.982 
229.893 
435,876 


(lathftlf 
189fi land half ... 
(Year 


583,523 

629,046 

1,112,669 


228,905 
223,667 
452,672 


240,185 
236.369 

476.554 


fist half 
1901 Smlhalf 
1 Year 


696,740 

701,-577 

l,397,:tl7 


357.287 
344,907 

702.194 


266,644 

284,461 
561,106 
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TABLE XI. 

Nobth-Eastebn Railway. 

Revenue and Expenditure per Train Mile, 1888-1901. 









Expendi- 


Year. 


Gzoss Revenue from 
Traffic 


Working Expenses. 


ture on 
Mainten- 
ance, Re- 
pairs, and 






Per 




Per 


Renewals 




Amount. 


Train 
Mile. 


Amount. 


Train 
Mile. 


per Train 
Mile. 




£ 


8. d. 


£ 


8. d. 


d. 


1888 ... 


6,852,018 


5 5-2 


8,519,276 


2 10-5 


151 


1884 ... 


6,486,758 


5 4-8 


8,488,915 


2 10-8 


15-5 


1885 ... 


6,181,051 


5 8-8 


8,296,481 


2 10 


15-2 


1886 ... 


5,894,792 


5 1-9 


8,166,162 


2 91 


14-4 


1887 ... 


6.056^016 


5 1-9 


8,242,290 


2 9-1 


14-8 


1898 ... 


6,816,525 


5 2-4 


8,859,979 


2 9-1 


14-9 


1889 ... 


6,887,870 


5 4-5 


8,622,715 


2 10-0 


15-8 


1890 ... 


7,280,951 


5 6-2 


4,051,496 


8 0-7 


16-4 


1891 ... 


7,182,462 


5 4-0 


4,100.079 8 0-7 


160 


1892 ... 


6,672,416 


5 1-9 


8,954,805 


8 0-6 


14-9 


1898 ... 


7,188,468 


5 1-9 


4.111,486 


2 11-5 


14-5 


1894 ... 


7,488,828 


5 8:8 


4,281,028 


8 0-5 


14-5 


1895 ... 


7,815,599 


5 81 


4,221,162 


8 0-6 


14-8 


1896 ... 


7,788,128 


5 4-8 


4,422,828 


8 0-7 


150 


1901 ... 


9.112,179 


5 9-8 


5,928,910 


8 9-1 


17-8 




TABLE XII. 

Oha^w to G^itel Aoeoimi for BoOiBg Stm^ 



OompttV. 


GKMBmnw 






AaataA. 


Gna 


OrMt Centml 

Great Eaetern 

Great Northern 

Great Western 

Lanoaehire and 
Yorkshire 

London sad 

North- Western ... 

Loudon and 
Bonth-Weatem ... 

London, Brighton, 
and South Coast ... 

Midland 

North Eastern 


8,4«),0e6 

6,786,549 
6,768,284 
11,898,860 

5,888,821 

14,077,076 

6,008,297 

8,212,292 
11,862,982 
9,117,688 


e,70>,gM 

6,861,800 
7,608,467 
12,266,164 

7,287,020 

10,984,242 

5,296,680 

3,468,606 
16,718,646 
12,864,262 


t 
IW 

098 

1-80 

1<I7 

186 

0-78 

106 

107 
1-47 
1-86 



TABLE XIII. 

Relation of Net Bevenne to Ordinary Capital, showing 
comparative Beversionary Values. 



Company. 



Great Central 

Great Eastern 

Great Northern 

Great Western 

Lancashire and York- 
shire 

London and North 
Western 

London and South 
Western 

London, Brighton, and 
South Coast 

London, Chatham, and 

Dover 
Do. do. 1st Pref. 

Midland 

North Eastern 

South Eastern 



Ordinaiy Stock 

at 31st Dec., 

1901. 



9,668,600 

14,468,641 

16,868,067 

28,662,545 

tl8,890,995 



42,871,694 

12,084,505 

9,220,400 

11,259,282) 
6,706,184 
87,568,888 
29,577,981 
10,048,089 



Net Revenue 
for 1901. 



Five per 

cent.ofnet 

revenue 

equals on 

Oidinazy 

Stock. 



J6 
1,161,918 

2,192,242 

1,944,914 

4,217,475 

2,089,199 



5,247,818 



1,848,560 



1,291,080 



Per cent. 
0-60 

0-76 

0-58 

0-74 

0-57 



0-61 



0-76 



0-70 



687,888 



4,829,017 
8,198,721 
1,112,965 



ttO-47 



0-58 
0-54 
0-55 



t Including new Stock issued Januaxr, 1902. 
ft On Arbitration Fkeferenoe whk^lk i^ot\. c^^XA toS^ 
cent.] 
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NEW BOOKS. 
COMMON COMPANY FORMS. 

_ a Series of Practical Precedents required in the Incorporating, 
Managing and Voluntsu*y Winding-up of Companies under the 
Companies Acts, 1862-1900. By Anthony Pulbrook. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

Just Ready. 
MARITIME LAW. 

illustrated in the Porin ot a Narrative of a Ship, from and including 
the Agreement to Build her until she becomes a Total Loss. By 
Albert Saunders, Solicitor. Price 21i. 

VHE LAW RELATING TO THE RECONSTRUCTION 
AND AMALGAMATION OF JOINT STOCK COM- 
PANIES, TOGETHER WITH FORMS AND PRE- 
CEDENTS. 

•By Paul P. Simonson, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Price lOs. 6d. 

THE X RATS IN FREEMASONRY. 

By A. Cowan. Price 2s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING, 
INCLUDING BANK ACCOUNTS. 

By Gborob Jackson. Revised by H. T. Easton. Twenty-fourth 

Edition. Price 5s. net. 

A COUNTING-HOUSE GUIDE. 

Containing Copies of the Chief Commercial Documents now genersdly 
used together with pro forma Invoices, Account Sales, etc., and 
useful business Tables and Calculations. By W. G. Cordinolby. 
Price 75. 6d. net. 

HOW TO READ THE MONEY ARTICLE. 

By Chas. Ououid. Third Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE LAW RELATING TO PERSONAL INJURIES. 

Assault and Battery, Injuries by Animals, Negligence, Slander and 
Libel, Malicious Prosecution, False Imprisonment, Damages. 
By Frederick George Neave, LL.D., Solicitor. Price 1j. 6d, 
net. 

B*INANCIAL CRISES AND PERIODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION. 

Vl^itb Diagrams, Bibliography and Index. By Theodore E. Barton. 

Price 6s. net. 
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NEW BOOKS— continued. 
THE COMPANIES ACTS 1862-1900. 

With cross references and a full analytical Index. Comprising the 
full text of all the statutes with all amendments and repeals 
down to 1900 and the forms and fees prescribed by the Board 
of Trade under the Act 1900. By William Goddbn, LL.B., 
B.A., and Stamford Hutton, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Price 5s. net. 

COUNTY COURT PRACTICE MADE EAST, OR, DEBT 

COLLECTION SIMPLIFIED. 

By a Solicitor. Price 2*. 6d. 

MAPS. 

A NEW MAP OF THE GOLD COAST, with part of 

Ashanti . Shoeing the positions and areas of mining Properties. 
By Henry Wallach, F.R.G.S. 4 Sheets, 21s. Mounted to 
fold in Case, 32^. 6d. ; Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, SSs. 

NEW MAP OF THE WITWATERSRAND GOLD- 
FIELDS. Compiled by Messrs. Wood and Ortlepp of 
Johannesburg. Scale, half-mile to the inch. Size, 9 feet by 
3 feet. Prices : four Coloured Sheets, £4 45. ; Mounted to fold 
in Case, £5 14^. 6^. ; Rollers Varnished, £5 145. 6d. ; Mounted 
in Portfolio, £6 65. ; Mounted on Spring Rollers, £12 125. 

KALGOORLIE. Showing the Gold Mining Leases in the 
direct Hannan's Belt, East Coolgardie Goldfield, Western 
Australia. Price on Roller and Varnished, 155. net. Mounted 
to fold, in Case, 2I5. net. 

HANNAN'S GOLD FIELDS, WEST AUSTRALIA. 

An entirely New Map. Scale, 10 chains to the inch. Size, 
9 feet by 3 feet. Showing the Lodes and Boundaries, Pipe 
Lines, Shafts, Battenes, with number of Stamps, etc. Prices, 
three Coloured Sheets, £3 35. ; Mounted to fold in Case, 
£4 145. 6^. ; Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, £4 145. 6d. 

A NEW MAP OF THE BOULDER GROUP OF THE 

HANNAN'S GOLD FIELD, KALGOORLIE. (The femous 
*' Australia Square Mile ".) Scale, 20 inches to one mile. Size, 
40 inches by 30 inches. Price 205. net, folded in Case or 
Mounted on Rollers. 

NEW MAP OF THE WEST COAST OF TASMANIA. 

Showing the General Features of the Country, Railways, 
Harbours, and principal Mineral Fields. Compiled by Lieut- 
Colonel Boddam, late Commanding Engineer, Tasmania. 
Price 65. 

HAURAKI GOLDFIELDS: New Zealand, Geology and 

Veins. With Coloured Maps and Plates in separate cover. 
By James Park, F.G.S. Issued by the New Zealand Institute 
of Mining Engineers. Price IO5. net. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. 



THE " PROVINCE " MINING MAPS. 

Afiboo. Map of the Central District. Price 45. net. 
/est Kootenay Central Division, 4 Maps. Price 45. 6d. net. 
/es Kootenay Southern Division, 4 Maps. Price 45. 6d, net. 
londike and the Canadian Yukon, and Routes thereto, from the latest 
official sources. Sheet. Price 25. 



WILSON'S 
.EGAL AND USEFUL HANDY BOOKS. 

** This house is famous for its le|{al and commercial handbooks." — Schoolmaster. 

"Po 

\spatc 

PRICES ALL NET. 

of Bills, Cheques, Notes and 1 U's. 



" Popular handbooks of this kind are of real benefit to the community." — Weekly 



Sixty-fifth Thousand. By Jambs Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D.. 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Price Xs. 6d. 

Dint-Stook Companies (1862-1900). 

New and Revised Edition. Twenty-sixth Thousand. By Jambs 
Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D. Price 25. 

he Law of Private Trading Partnership (inoluding the 
1890 Aot). 

Twenty-eighth Thousand. By James Walter Smith, Esq., 
LL.D. Price Is. 6d. 

[aster and Servant. Employer and Employed, in- 
cluding the "Workmen's Compensation Aot, 
1897 ". 

Seventeenth Thousand. By James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D. 
Price Is. 6ii. 

[Qsband and Wife. 

Engagements to Marry, Divorce and Separation, Children, etc. 
By James Walter Smith. Esq., LL.D. Eleventh Thousand. 
Price 25. 6^/. 

Vner, Builder and Architect. By James Walter Smith. 
Price Is. 

lEW of Trustees under the Act, 1898, and the Judicial 
Trustees Act of 1896. 

Their Duties and Liabilities. New and Revised Edition. By R. 
Denny Urlin, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Price l5. 

(he Investment of Trust Funds under the Trustee Act, 
1893. 

By R. Denny Urlin, Esq. Price 1$. 
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The Law of Residential and Business Flats. 

By Geo. Blackwbll, Esq., of the Inner Temple, BarristcMi 
Law. Price 1*. 6d. 

Ezeoutors and Administrators, their Duties ai 
Liabilities. ''How to Prove a WilL" 

By G. F. BMBRY,Barri8ter-at-Law. Price 2s. 

Law of Wills for Testators, or. How to Make a ffl 

By G. F. Emery. Price I5. Sd. 

How to Appeal against your Rates 

(In the Metropolis). By A. D. Lawrib, Esq., M.A., Barrtsterf 
Law. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Price 2s. 

How to Appeal against your Rates 

(Outside the Metropolis). By A. D. Lawrib, Esq., M.A., BarnlB 
at-Law. Sixth and Enlarged Edition. Price 3s. 

Investor's Book-keeping. 

By Ebenezbr Carr. Price Is. 

The Stockbroker's Handbook. 

A Practical Manual for the Broker, his Clerk, and his Clia 
New Edition, with chapter on Options. Price Is. 

The Stockbroker's Correspondent. 

Being a Letter-writer for Stock Exchange Business. Price h 

The Juryman's Handbook. 

By Spkncer L. Holland. Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 

Income Tax, and how to get it Refunded. 

Hightccnth and Revised Edition. By Alfred Chapman. Es 

F^rice 2.^. 

Land Tax : and how to get it Corrected. 

With Appendix, containing Instructions to Assessors. 1897. B 
John Aknott, F.S.I. Price Is. 

The Law of Bankruptcy. 

Showing the Proceedings from Bankruptcy to Discharge. E 
C. E. Stkvvart. Esq.. Barrister-at-Law. Price 2s. 

Hoare's Mensuration for the Million ; 

Or, the Decimal System and its application to the Daily Emplo 
ment of the Artizan and Mechanic. By Charles Hoare. Prictl 

Ferguson's Buyers and Sellers' Guide ; or, Profit 
Return. 

Showing at one view the Net Cost and Return Prices, with 
Table of Discount. New and Rearranged Edition. Price \s. 

House-owners, Householders and Lodgers : their Rigbt 

and Liabilities as such. By J. a. de Morgan. Es 

Barrister-at-Law. Price 2s. 

Bills of Sale. 

By Thos. W. Haychaft, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 2$. 61/ 

Schonberg's Chain Rule : 

A Manual of Brief Commercial Arithmetic. Price Is. 
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ounty Council Guide. The Local GoYernment Act, 1888. 

By R. Denny Urlin, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 6d. 

lunacy Law. 

An Explanatory Treatise on the Lunacy Act, 1890, for all who 
have the charge of, or are brought in contact with, persons of 
unsound mind. By D. Chamier, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 
Is. 6d. 

[ouses and Lands as Investments. 

With Chapters on Mortgages, Leases, and Building Societies. 
By R. Denny Urlin, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 

low to Invest Money. By e. r. Gabbott. Price is. 

I'rom School to OfSce. Written for Boys. By F. B. Crouch. 
Price Is. 

^earce's Merchant's Clerk. 

An Exposition of the Laws regulating the Operations of the 
Counting House. Twenty-third Edition. Price 2s. 

^he Theory of Book-keeping. By benjamin Seebohm. 

Price Is. 

)ouble Entry; or, the Principles of Perfect Book- 
keeping. By Ernest Holah. Price 2s. 

Powers, Duties and Liabilities of Directors under the 
Companies Acts 1862-1890. 

By T. W. Haycraft, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 6d, 

The Law of Innkeepers and the Licensing Acts. 

By T. W. Haycraft, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 6d. 

Validity of Contracts in Restraint of Trade. 

By William Arnold Jolly, Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 

Sopyhold Enfranchisement with reference to the 

Copyhold Act, 1894. By Arthur Draycott. Price Is. 

Pawnbroker's Legal Handbook, based upon the Act 
of 1872. 

By Chan-Toon and John Bruce, Esqs., Barristers. Price Is. 

Briminal Evidence Act, 1898. 

With Explanatory Notes. By Charles Bronte Morgan, 
Barrister-at-Law. Is. 

A Complete Summary of the Law Relating to the Eng- 
lish Newspaper Press. Price is. 

Ihe Neutral Ship in War Time. 

By A. Saunders. Price Is. net. 

Schedule D of the Income Tax and how to Deal with it. 

By S. W. Flint. Price Is. net. 

Law of Water, Gas and Electric Lighting. 

By Lawrence R. Duckworth, Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 6d. 
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TIm TrmUn* Guide to the Law pelating to flie Sale 
and Parchase of Goods. 

liy L, U. l>f;cKWorrH, Enq., Barrister-at'Law. Price li. 6d. 

Law Affecting the Turf, Betting and Gaming-Honses 
and tlie Stock Excliange. 

Hy r^AWMKNCK Duckworth, Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 

Law Relating to Trustees in Banluruptcy. 

Hy Kawmknck M, Duckworth, Price Is. 

Law Relating to Insurance Agents, Fire, Life, Accident 
and Marine. 

My il. K, H. Stkpiiknr, RamHter-at-Law. Price Is. 

Railway Law for the '' Man in the Train". 

(!hirlly intended iin a Guide for the Travelling Public. By 
Okomok K. T. Hdaiji, Solicitor. Price 2s. 



ALDBNHAM, LORD (H. H. OIBBS). 

A Colloquy on Currency. New Edition, revised and 
rnliirged. Price lOs. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 

CuU'.ulutoil from $4.75 to $4.95 to suit any range of 
cxchnn){c in Americun Shares or Produce. Price 405. net. 

ARNOLD, W. 

The Maritime Code of the Empire of Germany. 
TruuHluted by William Arnold. Price 6s. net. 

ATTFIBLD, J. B. 

l^n^lish und Foreign Banks : a Comparison. 

Contents : The Constitution of Banks; The Branch 
SvHteni ; The Functions of Banks. Price Ss. 6</. net. 

AVER, JULES. 

ticneral uiul Compjinitivc Tables of the World's Stat- 
ist ios, Ai^C'A and l\>pulation. Religion, Finance. Currency, 
Arm\\ N Avy« KAilwavs and Telegraphs. Capitals and Towns, 
l^lue ut Capitals, etc., revised to end of March. 1899. On 
a sheet .H5 \ iii, IVicc l*. net. 

BARCLAY, ROBERT. 

The OisturKuKv in the Standard of Value. Second 
and euUr)^ KJitu>n. Prioe- ^. 

BATY. T.. D.C.U 

)>ir«t Hlomcnts of l.<|!kl ProcieJune. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
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BEAURE, Prof. A. 

Manuel pratique de la Correspondance et des operations 
de Commerce. (Part I.) Price Is. 6d, net. 

Partie appliqu6e, avec trait6 pratique des Operations 
de Bourse. (Part II.) 35. 3d. net. 

Th^orie et pratique de la Monnaie. Tome premier, 
Traite Th^orique de la Monnaie et Statistique des Metaux 
Precieux. Price 3s. Sd. net. 

Histoire de la Politique Monetaire statistique des 
Prappes et mouvement des Metaux precieux dans les 
principaux pays. Tome II. Price 5s. net. 

BEEMAN, G. B., and FREDC. C. HATHIESON AND SONS. 

Australian Mining Manual : a Handy Guide to the 
West Australian Market. Price 4s. net. 

" Its shape and flexibility fit it for the side pocket, and the information it contains 
seems to be all that can be desired." — Daily Chronicle 

BIRKS, H. W. 

Half-yearly Comparative Analysis of the Balance Sheets 
of London Joint Stock and Private Banks. Published 
February and August of each Year. Sheet Form, price 
Is. ; Book Form, bound leather, price 5s. 

Investment Ledger. Designed for the Use of Investors. 

Bound leather. Price 3s. 6d, 

BLACKWELL, P. T., B.A. 

The Law relating to Factors : Mercantile Agents who 
sell and buy goods on commission, and who have goods 
entrusted to their care, including the Factors Act, 1889, 
and the repealed Factors Acts. Price 5s. net. 

** It is a handy work, and brings the law on this subject within a moderate 
compass." — Law times. 

BOOTH, A. A., and M. A. GRAINGER. 

Diagram for calculating the yield on Redeemable 
Stocks. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
By means of a small ruler and a table of lines the true yield 
on a bond or stock purchased at a given price, which is redeem- 
able either at or above par, can be obtained at once without 
calculation of any kind. 

BOBLASE, WILLIAM COPELAND, H.A. 

Tin Mining in Spain, past and present. Price 2s. 6d. 
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BOSANQUET, BERNARD T. 

Universal Simple Interest Tables, showing the Interest 
of any sum for any number of days at 100 different rates, 
from I to 12^ per cent, inclusive ; also the Interest of any 
sum for one day at each of the above rates, by single 
pounds up to one hundred, by hundreds up to forty thousand, 
and thence by longer intervals up to fifty million pounds. 
8vo, pp. 480. Price 21s. cloth. 

BOURNE'S INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS. 

Directory. Cloth gilt, price 5s,; post free, 5s, 6d. (annual). 

Handy Assurance Manual. In Card cover. Is,, by post, 
Is. 2d. ; in Cloth cover, Is. 6rf., by post. Is. 8d. ; in Pocket- 
book, with convenient pocket, 25. 6^., by post, 2s. 8^. (annual). 

Guides. Published each month. 

January — The Handy Assurance Guide — Seventeenth 
Year. February — Annual Bonus«.s. March — Expense 
Ratios of Life Offices. April — ^The Handy Assurance 
Guide. May — New Life Business and its Cost. June 
— The Handy Fire Insurance Guide. July — ^The Handy 
Assurance Guide. August — Valuation Summaries. Sep- 
tember — Expense Ratios of Life Offices. October — The 
Handy Assurance Guide. November — New Life Business 
and its Cost. December — Premium Rates. 

They are clearly printed on cards folding to 5 in. by 3 in., 
and giving in a singularly compact and convenient form 
the latest statistics of all the Offices. Price 3^., by post, 
S^d. ; per dozen, 2s. 6d. ; per 100, 16s. Sd 

BROWNLEE'S 

Handbook of British Columbia Mining Laws. For 
Miners and Prospectors. Price Is. 

BUROON, JOHN WILLIAM. 

Life and Times of Sir T. Gresham. Including notices of 
many of his contemporaries. In two handsome large 
octavo volumes, embellished with a fine Portrait, and 
twenty-nine other Engravings. Published at 305. Offered 

at the reduced price of 10s. 

CARISS, ASTRUP. 

Book-keeping by Double Entry : explaining the Science 
and Teaching the Art. Second Edition. Price 65. 

CASTELLI, C. 

Theory of " Options " in Stocks and Shares. Price 2s. net. 
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GHAHIER, DANIEL. 

Law relating to Literary Copyright and the Authorship 

and Publication of Books. Price 55. net. 

'* The work may be conscientiously recommended for any one requiring a cheap 
and trustworthy guide." — Afheneeum, 

CHARLTON, R. H. 

Useful Information for Gold Mining Investors. Price Is. 

GLARE, GEORGE. 

A Money Market Primer and Key to the Exchanges. 
Second Edition, revised. Recommended by the Council of 
the Institute of Bankers. With Eighteen Full-page Dia- 
grams. Price 55. 

COBB, ARTHUR STANLEY. 

Threadneedle Street, a reply to *' Lombard Street," and 
an alternative proposal to the One Pound Note Scheme 
sketched by Mr. Goschen at Leeds. Price 55. 

Mr. Goschen said at the London Chamber of Commerce, 
"Mr. Stanley Cobb proposes an alternative to my plan^ 
and I recommended the choice between the two". 

GORDINGLEY, W. G. 

Dictionary of Stock Exchange Terms. Price 2s. 6(L net. 

Guide to the Stock Exchange. Price 25. net. 

Commercial Terms, Phrases and Abbreviations. Con- 
taining a Definition of all the Terms, Phrases and 
Abbreviations common to every branch of Mercantile 
Affairs. Price 25. 

COUHBE, E. H., B.A. (Lond.). 

A Manual of Commercial Correspondence. Including 
Hints on Composition, Explanations of Business Terms, and 
a large number of Specimen Letters as actually in current 
use, together with information on the General Commercial 
Subjects treated in the Correspondence. Price 25. 6d. net. 

CROSBIE, ANDREW, and WILLIAM C. LAW. 

Tables for the Immediate Conversion of Products into 
Interest, at Twenty-nine Rates, viz. : From One to Eight 
per cent, inclusive, proceeding by Quarter Rates, each 
Rate occupying a single opening, Hundreds of Products 
being represented by Units. Third Edition, improved 
and enlarged. Price 12?. 6./. 

CUMMINS, CHARLES. 

2f per cent. Interest Tables on £1 to £20,000 for 1 to 
365 days. Price 55. net. 

Formation of the Account* r»f Limited Liability Com- 
panies. Price 55. net. 
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CUTHBEBTSOH, CLIYE, BJL 

A Sketch of the Currency Question. Price 2s. net. 

** An admirable rauwU of the coum wci iy lici »e c« ■niiniiM tilfiiii and faimetat 
Itstft.** — Timet. 

DEL KAB, ALEX. 

History of the Monetary Systems in the various States. 
Price ISs. net. 

The Science of Money. Second revised Edition. Demy 
Svo, price 65. net. 

Chapters on— Exchange. Value as a Numerical Re- 
lation. Price. Money is a Mechanism. Constituents of a 
Monetary Mechanism. History of Monetary Mechanisms. 
The Law of Money. The Unit of Money is all Money. 
Money contrasted with other Measures. Limitatioo is the 
Essence of Moneys. Limitation : a Prerogative of the 
State. Universal Money a Chimera. Causes and Anahjfsis 
of a Rate of Interest. Velocity of Circulation. Relation of 
Money to Prices. Increasing and Diminishing Mon^s. 
Effects of Expansion and Contraction. The Precessioo 
of Prices. Revulsions of Prices. Regulation of Moneys. 

DE SEGUNDO, E. 

The Rapid Share Calculator. For Calculating ^ths, 

-{i^ths, and 3^4 nds. Price lOs. Qd, net. 

" An ingenious mechanical contnvance for easily calculating fractional valnes."^ 
Standard. 

DONALD, T. 

Accounts of Gold Mining and Exploration Companies. 
With Instructions and Forms for rendering the same t« 
Head Office. Price 3s. Qd, net. 

DUCKWORTH, LAWRENCE R. 

An Epitome of the Law Affecting Marine Insurance. 

Price 3s. Qd. net. 

The Law of Charter Parties and Bills of Lading. 

Price 2s. 6rf. net. 
The Law of General Average. Price 25. 6rf. net. 

DUNCAN, W. W. 

Profits versus Dividends on the Stock Exchange. Price 

2s. 6i. 

EASTON, H. T. 

Banks and Banking. Price 3s, 6d, 
The Work of a Bank. Price 25. net. 

ELLIS, ARTHUR. 

Rationale of Market Fluctuations. Third Edition. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
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SLLISON, THOMAS. 

Cotton Trade of Great Britain. Including a History of 
the Liverpool Cotton Market and the Liverpool Cotton 
Brokers' Association. Price ISs, 

XHERY, G. F., LL.H. 

Handy Guide to Patent Law and Practice. Price 6s. net. 

** The book is one which a layman will find extremely uieful, and we can 
confidently recommend it alto to solicitors." — Law Notes. 

A Treatise on Company Law, under the Acts, 1862-1900. 
Price 21s. 

SHNIS, OEOROE, and ENNIS, GEORGE FRANCIS 

HACDANIEL. 

The Registration of Transfers of Transferable Stocks, 
Shares, and Securities ; with a Chapter on the Forced 
Transfers Act, and an Appendix of Forms. Price 7s. 6a. 

^ FENN ON THE FUNDS." 

Being a Handbook of Public Debts. Containing Details 

and Histories of the Debts, Budgets and Foreign Trade 
of all Nations, together with Statistics elucidating the 
Financial and Economic Progress and Position of the 
various Countries. Sixteenth Edition, thoroughly Revised 
sind in greater part Rewritten. Edited by S. F. Van Oss, 
with the assistance of H. H. Bassbtt. Demy 8vo, pp. 578. 
Price 15s. 
" So much useful matter in any one volume is seldom to be met with." — The Times . 

i aJLBBOTT, E. R. 

How to Invest in Mines : a Review of the Mine, the 
Company and the Market. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

GARRATT, JOHN. 

s^ Exchange Tables, to convert the Moneys of Brazil, the 

River Plate Ports, Chili, Peru, Ecuador, California, China, 

-J Portugal, Spain, etc. (Milreis and Reis, Dollars and Cents, 

Pesetas and Centimos), into British Currency, and vice 
versd, varying by eighths of a penny. Price lOs. 6^. 

OASKELL, W. H. 

Silver Tables, showing relative equivalents of Bar Silver 
in London and New York. Vol. I. — From 47 cents to 67 
cents; Vol. II. — From 67 cents to 87 cents, U.S. Currency; 
ascending by l/8th, at Exchange of $4.80 to $4.90 per £ 
sterling, ascending by l/4th of a cent. Price 155., 2 vols. ; 
or if sold separately, price 10s. each. 

GIBBS, Hon. HERBERT. 

A Bimetallic Primer. Third Edition, revised, PxNsjt 
Is. 
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GILBERT. 

Interest and Contango Tables. Price 10s. net. 

OOLDMANN, CHARLES SYDNEY, F.R.G.S., with the 
oo-operation of JOSEPH KITCHIN. 

South African Mines : giving the Position, Results and 
Developments of all South African Mines; together with an 
Account of Diamond, Land, Finance and kindred concerns. 
In three volumes. 

Vol. I. — Devoted to detailed descriptions of all Wit- 
^atersrand Mining Companies, containing about 500 pages. 

Vol. II. — Dealing with Mining Companies other than 
Rand, together with Rhodesian, Diamond, Finance, Invest- 
ment, Land, and Miscellaneous Companies. It contains 
about 220 pages. 

Vol. III. — 100 Maps and Plans of Mining Properties, in- 
cluding a large Scale Map of the Rand in seventeen sections, 
together with dip, tonnage and other charts. 

Price (net) £3 3s. 

OOLDMANN, CHARLES SYDNEY. 

The Financial, Statistical and General History of the 
Gold and other Companies of Witwatersrand, South 
Africa. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

OOSCHEN, the Right Hon. VISCOUNT. 

Theory of Foreign Exchanges. Ninth Thousand. 8vo. 
Price 6s, 

OREYILLE, M. E. 

From Veld and ** Street ". Rhymes more or less South 

African. Price Is. 

OUMERSALL. 

Tables of Interest, etc. Interest and Discount Tables, 
computed at 2j^, 3, 3J, 4, 4^ and 5 per cent., from 1 to 365 
days and from"£l to £20,000; so that the Interest or Dis- 
count on any sum, for any number of days, at any of the 
above rates, may be obtained by the inspection of one page 
only. 

Nineteenth Edition, in 1 vol., 8vo (pp. 500), price 10s. 6d., 
cloth, or strongly bound in calf, with the Rates per Cent. 
cut in at the fore-edge, price 16s. 6d. 

HALL, R. J. 

Registered System for the Consignment of Merchandise 
by Rail. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
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HAM S 

Customs Year- Book. A new List of Imports and Ex- 
ports, with Appendix and a brief account of the Ports and 
Harbours of the United Kingdom. Published Annually. 
Price 3s. ; with Warehousing Supplement, 4s. 6d, net. 

Inland Revenue Year-Book. The recognised book of 
Legal Reference for the Revenue Departments. Published 
Annually. Price 3s. ; with Warehousing Supplement, 
4s. 6^. net. 

HAH, PANTON. 

Universal Interest Table. For calculating Interest at 
any Rate on the Moneys of all Countries. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

HARLOW. 

Examination Questions in Book-keeping. Price 2s. 6d. 

HAUPT, OTTOMAR. 

Arbitrages et Parites. Traite des Operations de 
Banque, contenant les usages commerciaux, la th^orie des 
changes et monnaies, et la statistique monetaire de tous 
les pays du globe. Huitieme edition. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

The Monetary Question in 1892. Price 55. 

HENSELIN, ADOLF. 

Ready Reckoner, by which multiplication of factors from 
1 X 1 to 999 X 999 can be seen at a glance, and those of still 
larger numbers can be effected with the utmost rapidity. 
By these tables the division of any one number by another 
can also be done. Together with Calculating Tables for 
circles. Price 8s. net. 

HIBBERT, W. NEMBHARD, LL.D. 

Law relating to Company Promoters. Price 5s. net. 

HI6GINS, LEONARD R. 

The Put-and-Call. Price 35. 6d. net. 

HIOGINSON, CHAS. J. 

Food and Drugs Adulteration : A Manual for Traders 
and others. Being a Consolidation of the Sale of Pood and 
Drugs Act, 1875, Sale of Food and Drugs Amendment Act, 
1879, Margarine Act, 1887, Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
1899. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Price 
3s. 6^. net. 

HOUGHTON'S MERCANTILE TABLES. 

For Ascertaining the Value of Goods by the Pound, 
Hundredweight, or Ton. Each Table extending from 1 
Pound to 4,000 cwt. Price 21s. 

HOWARTH, WM. 

Our Banking Clearing System and Clearing Houses. 
Third and Enlarged Edition. Price 3s. 6^. 
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HUGHES, T. H. P. 

Investors' Tables for ascertaining the true return of 
Interest on Investments in either Permanent or Redeem- 
able Stocks or Bonds, at any rate per cent., and Prices 
from 75 to 140. Price 65. 6d. net. 

HUTCHISON, JOHN. 

Practice of Banking ; embracing the Cases at Law and in 
Equity bearing upon all Branches of the Subject. Volumes 
II. and III. Price 2ls. each. Vol. IV. Price 15s. 

INGRAM. 

Improved Calculator, showing instantly the Value of any 
Quantity from One-sixteenth of a Yard or Pound to Five 
Hundred Yards or Pounds, at from One Farthing to Twenty 
Shillings per Yard or Pound. Price 7s. 6d, 

JOHNSON, GEORGE, F.S.S., A.I.S. 

Mercantile Practice. Deals with Account Sales, Ship- 
ping, Exchanges, Notes on Auditing and Book-keeping. 
Price 2s. 6^. net. 

JONES, CHARLES. 

The Solicitor's Clerk : the Ordinary Practical Work 
of a Solicitor's Office. Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 6rf. net. 

The Solicitor's Clerk. Part II. A continuation of 
the "Solicitor's Clerk," embracing Magisterial and 
Criminal Law, Licensing, Bankruptcy Accounts, Book- 
keeping, Trust Accounts, etc. {Third and Revised Edition.) 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

The Business Man's County Court Guide. A Practical 
Manual, especially with reference to the recovery of Trade 
Debts. Second and Revised Edition. Price 2s. 6^^. net. 

Book of Practical Forms for Use in Solicitors' Offices. 
Containing over 400 Forms and Precedents in the Queen's 
Bench Division and the County Court. Price 5s. net, 

JONES, HUGH. 

A Guide to the Liquor Licensing Acts. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS. 

Monthly, 1^. 6d. 
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rUCIAL TRUSTEES ACT, 1896. 

And the Rules made thereunder. By a Soucitor. 
Price 2i. Bd. net. 

ELLT and WALSH. 

Dollar or Taels and Sterling Exchange Tables. Com- 
piled to facilitate Exchange CalculBtiona at the finer nitea 
at which Eastern business is now done. At different 
rates fram Is. Bd. to 3s. id,, advancing by Sixteenths ot a 
Penny. Price lOi. 6d. net. 
SBB, ANDREW WILLIAM, F.S.A. (Boot.). 

Scottish Banking during the Period of Published 
Accounts, 1665-1896. Price 5i. 
SLKENBEGK, ALFRED. 

Rates of Stamp Duties on Bills of Exchange all over 
the World. Price li. net. 

LWTERS AND THEIR CLIENTS. 

A Practical Guide for the Latter. Price 2s. 
BCOFFRE, A. 

Tables of Exchange between France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Great Britain ; being French Money reduced into 
English from 25 francs to 26 francs per pound sterling, 
in Rates each advancing by a quarter of a centime, showing 
the value from one franc to one million of francs in English 
Money. 21 1. 

Tables of Exchange between Austria, Holland and 
Great Britain. Price ISi. 
SWIS, WILLIAM. 

Tables for finding the Number of Days, from one day 
to any other day in the same or the following year. Price 
12s. 6d. 

[THIBT, JOHN. 

The Law of District and Pariah Councils. Being the 
Local Government Act, 1B94, with an Appendix containing 
Numerous Statutes referred to in, or incorporated with, 
the Act itself: including the Agricultural Gangs Act, tbe 
Agricultural Holdings Act. the Allotments Acts. Baths and 
Washhouses Acts, Burial Acts. Fairs Acts, Infant Life 
Protection Act, Knackers Acts, Lighting and Watching 
Act, Public improvements Act, Public Libraries Acts, and 
numerous Extracts from the Public Health Act, 1875, and 
other Statutes. Also the Orders and Circulars of the Local 
Government Board, together with copious Notes and a full 
Index. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. DemySiia, 
659 pages. Price ISi. 
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LOYD, A. C. 

Lectures on Bills of Exchange. Introductory to the 
Codifying Act of 1882. With the Text of the Act. Price 
3s. 6rf. net. 

LYNCH, H. F. 

Redress by Arbitration ; being a Digest of the Law 
relating to Arbitration and Award. Third and Revised 
Edition. Price 55. 

MACFEE, K. N., M.A. 

Imperial Customs Union. A practical Scheme of Fiscal 
Union for the purposes of Defence and Preferential Trade, 
from a Colonist's Standpoint. Price, cloth, 25. 6d. paper, 
I5. 6^. 

McEWEN'S 

Bankruptcy Accounts. How to prepare a Statement 
of Affairs in Bankruptcy. A Guide to Solicitors and others. 
Price 25. 6d. 

MARRACK, RICHARD, M.A. 

The Statutory Trust Investment Guide. The par- 
ticulars as to Investments eligible, compiled and arranged 
by Fredc. C. Mathieson and Sons. Second Edition, 

revised and enlarged. Price 65. net. 

" We think the authors have executed their task well, and that their book will be 
found useful. We have often thought that a lawyer and a practical man writing in 
concert might produce a very excellent book." — Law Quarterly Review. 

MATHIESON, FREDC. C, & SONS. 

" Mathieson's publications are the well-tried servants of every investor and 
speculator who knows a useful reference handbook when he sees it." — Westminster 
Gazette, 

Monthly Traffic Tables ; showing Traffic to date and 
giving as comparison, the adjusted Traffics of the corre- 
sponding date in the previous year. Price 6rf., by post 7d. 
Monthly. 

American Traffic Tables. Monthly. Price 6d,j by 

post, 7d. 
Highest and Lowest Prices, and Dividends paid during 

the past six years. Annually. Price 25. 6d, 
Provincial Highest and Lowest Prices as quoted on 

the following Stock Exchanges : Birmingham, Dublin, 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and 

Sheffield. Annually. Price 25. Sd. 

Six Months' Prices and Dates. Uniform with *' Highest 
and Lowest Prices ". Annually, in July. Price 25. 6d, 

Handbook for Investors. A Pocket Record of Stock 
Exchange Prices and Dividends for Past Ten Years of 2000 
Fluctuating Securities. Price 25. 6d. net. 

Twenty Years' Railway Statistics, 1882-1902. Annually. 

Price Is. 
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ATHIESON, FREDC. C, & SOVl&—cofi tinned. 
Investor's Ledger. Price 35. 6d. 
Monthly Mining Handbook. Price Is, 

Redeemable Investment Tables. Calculations checked 
and extended. By A. Skene Smith. Price 155. net. 

AUDE, WILLIAM C, Barrister-at-Law. 

Property Law for General Readers. Price 35. 6^. 
AY, J. R. 

Institute of Bankers' Examinations. Examination 
Questions in Arithmetic and Algebra. Preliminary and 
Final for Nineteen Years, 1880-1898, with Answers. Pre- 
liminary Part, price Is. 6d. Final Part, price Is. 6d. 

ELIOT'S 

English and French Explanatory Dictionary of Terms 
and Phrases relating to Finance, the Stock Exchange, 
Joint-Stock Companies and Gold Mining. Price 5s. net. 

ELSHEIMER and GARDNER. 

Law and Customs of the London Stock Exchange. 
Third Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

ERCES, F. A. D. 

Indian Exchange Tables. A New Edition, Showing 
the Conversion of English Money into Indian Currency, 
and vice versd^ calculated for every Thirty-second of a 
Penny; from Is. to Is. 6ff., price 15s. net. ; Supplements 
1/ to 1/ 31/32 5s. ; 1/1 to 1/1 31/32 5s. net. 

Indian Interest Tables, from 1 to 15 percent, per annum 
of 360 and 365 days; also Commission, Discount and 
Brokerage from 1 anna to 15 per cent. Price 8s. net. 

Indian Ready Reckoner. Containing Tables of Rates 
by Number, Quantity, Weight, etc., including fractions of a 
Maund, at any rate from ^ Pie to 250 Rs. ; also Tables of 
Income, Exchange (Is. 2d. to Is. 8</.), Interest and Com- 
mission. Sixth Edition. Price 36s. net. 

ILFORD PHILIP. 

Pocket Dictionary of Mining Terms. Third Edition. 
Price Is. 

ORMAN, F. S. C. 

Tables of Commission and Due Dates. Price 25. net. 
ORMAN, J. H. 

Universal Cambist. A Ready Reckoner of the World's 
Foreign and Colonial Exchanges of Seven Monetary and 
Currency Intermediaries, also the Present Mechanism of 
the Interchanges of Things between Man and Man and 
between Community and Community. Price 12s. 6rf. net. 

Money's Worth, or the Arithmetic of the Mechanism 
of the World's Present Interchanges of Seven Monetary 
and Currency Intermediaries. Price 25. 6rf. net. 
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PAGET, Sir J. R., Bart 

Legal Decisions Affecting Bankers. Edited and 
Annotated by Sir John R. Paget, Bart., Barrister. Issued 
under the sanction of the Council of the Institution of 
Bankers. Price 6s. net. 

PALGBAYE, B. H. INGLIS. 

Bank Rate in England, Prance and Germany, 1844- 
1878, with Remarks on the Causes which influence the 
Rate of Interest charged, and an Analysis of the Accounts 
of the Bank of England. Price lOs. 6^. 

PHILLIPS, MABERLT. 

A History of Banks, Bankers and Banking in North- 
umberland, Durham and North Yorkshire, illustrating the 
commercial development of the North of England from 
1755 to 1894. With numerous Portraits, Fac-similes of 
Notes, Signatures, Documents, etc. Price Sis. 6d. 

Token Money of the Bank of England, 1797-1816. 
Price 25. Sd. 

PITT-LEWIS, G., K.C. 

A Handbook of River- Law on the Thames. Being a 
Collection of the Acts, Orders and Regulations of General 
Public Interest of the various Public Bodies bearing 
Government upon it, for persons visiting the Port <n 
London, and all using the River for Profit or Pleasure. 
Price 15s. net. 

POCOCK, W. A. 

An Epitome of the Practice of the Chancery and King's 
Bench Divs. of the High Court of Justice. Price 25. 6d. net. 

POOR, H. Y. & H. W. 

Manual of the Railroads of the United States, and 
other Investment Securities. 

Statements showing the Financial Condition, etc. , of the 
United States, and of all leading Industrial Enterprises. 

Statements showing the Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, Cost, 
Traffic, Earnings, Expenses and Organizations of the Rail* 
roads of the United States, with a Sketch of their Rise, 
Progress, Influence, etc. Together with 70 Maps and an 
Appendix, containing a full Analysis of the Debts of the 
United States and of the several States, published 
Annually. Price 455. net. 

The Money Question. A Handbook for the Times. 

Price 6s. net. 

PROBYN, L. C. 

Indian Coinage and Currency. Price 4s. 
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PULBBOOK, ANTHONY. 

Responsibilities of Directors under the Companies Acts, 
1862-1900. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Handy Book on the Law and Practice of Joint Stock 
Companies Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862- 
1900, with Forms and Precedents. Being a Manual for 
Secretaries and others interested in the Practical Legal 
Management of the Business of a Company. Third, 
Revised and Rewritten edition. Price 4s. 

QUESTIONS ON BANKING PRACTICE. 

Revised by, and issued under the sanction of, the Council 
of the Institute of Bankers. Fifth Edition, enlarged. 
Price 6s. 

BAIKES, F. W. (His Honour JUDGE), K.C., LL.D. 

The Maritime Codes of Holland and Belgium. Price 

10s. ed. 
The Maritime Codes of Spain and Portugal. Price 

7s. 6d. net. 
" Dr. Raikes is known as a profound student of maritime jurisprudence, and he 
has been able to use his knowledge in a number of notes, in which the law of England 
and of other countries is comparul with that of the Iberian Peninsula.'* — Law Journal. 

Maritime Codes of Italy. Price 125. 6^. net. 

BICHTEB, HENBT. 

The Corn Trade Invoice Clerk. Price Is. net. 

BOBINSON. 

Share and Stock Tables ; comprising a set of Tables 
for Calculating the Cost of any number of Shares, at any 
price from l-16th of a pound sterling, or Is. Sd. per share, 
to £310 per share in value ; and from 1 to 500 shares, or 
from £100 to £50,000 stock. Seventh Edition, price 5s 

BOYLE, WILLIAM. 

Laws relating to English and Foreign Funds, Shares 
and Securities. The Stock Exchange, its Usages, and the 
Rights of Vendors and Purchasers. Price 65. 

BUSSELL, BICHABD. 

Company Frauds Abolition. Suggested by a review of 
the Company Law for more than half a century. Price Is. 6rf. 

BUTTEB, HENBT. 

General Interest Tables for Dollars, Francs, Milreis, 
etc., adapted to both the English and Indian Currency, 
at rates varying from 1 to 12 per cent, on the Decimal 
System. Price 10s. 6rf. 

SAWYEB, JOHN. 

Practical Book-keeping. Suitable for all Businesses. 
Price 2s. 6rf. 
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8CHULTZ. 

Universal American Dollar Exchange Tables, Epitome 
of Rates from M.80 to 1^4.90 per £, and from 35. 10^. to 
45. 6d. per $, with an Introductory Chapter on the Coinages 
and Exchanges of the World. Price lOs. 6d, 

Universal Dollar Tables. Complete United States 
Edition. Covering all Exchanges between the United 
States and Great Britain, Prance, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain and Germany. Price 2ls. 

Universal Interest and General Percentage Tables on 
any given amount in any Currency. Price 75. 6d. 

English-German Exchange Tables, from 20 marks to 21 
per £ by '025 mark per £, progressively. Price 5s. 

SENHOUSE, R. MINTON-, and G. F. EMERY, BarristeFS. 

Accidents to Workmen. Being a Treatise on the 
Employers' Liability Act, 1880; Lord Campbell's Act, and 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1898. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Price 155. 

Case Law of the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897. 
Second Edition. Price 35. 6^^. net. 

SHEARMAN, MONTAGUE, and THOS. W. HAYCRAFT. 

London Chamber of Arbitration. A Guide to the Law and 
Practice, with Rules and Forms. Second Edition. Price2s,6d, 

SHEFFIELD, GEORGE. 

Simplex System of Solicitors' Book-keeping. Price 

35. 6d. net. 

SIMONSON, PAUL F., M.A. (Oxen.). 

Treatise on the Law Relating to Debentures and Deben- 
ture Stock issued by Trading and Public Companies and 
by Local Authorities, with Forms and Precedents. Second 
and Revised Edition. Price 2l5. 

Companies Acts, 1900, with Forms prescribed by the 
Board of Trade. Second Edition. Price 55. 

SMITH, A. SKENE. 

Compound Interest : as exemplified in the Calculation 
of Annuities, immediate and deferred. Present Values and 
Amounts, Insurance Premiums, Repayment of Loans, Capi- 
talisation of Rentals and Incomes, etc. Price l5. net. 

" It 18 written with a business-like explicitness, and cannot fail to prove uacfuL"— 
Scotsman. 
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SMITH, JAMES WALTER. 

The Law of Banker and Customer. New and Revised 
Edition. Price 55. 

STEPHENS, T. A. 

A Contribution to the Bibliography of the Bank of 
England. Price 10s. 6d, 

STEVENS, W. J. 

Investment and Speculation in British Railways. Price 
4s. net. 

STEWART, F. S. 

English Weights, with their equivalents in Kilogrammes. 
Calculated from 1 pound to 1 ton by pounds, and from 1 
ton to 100 tons by tons. Compiled expressly for the use of 
Merchants and Shipping Agents to facilitate the making, 
out the Documents for Foreign Custom Houses. Price 
2s. 6d. net. 

STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE ; 

Being a carefully compiled prtcis of information regard- 
ing British, American and Foreign Stocks, Corporation, 
Colonial and Government Securities, Railways, Banks, 
Canals, Docks, Gas, Insurance, Land, Mines, Shipping, 
Telegraphs, Tramways, Water-works and other Companies. 
Published Annually under the sanction of the Committee. 
Price 50s. 

STRONG, W. R. 

Short-Term Table for apportioning Interest, Annuities^ 
Premiums, etc., etc. Price Is. 

STUTFIELD, G. HERBERT, and CAUTLEY, HENRY 

STROTHER. 

Rules and Usages of the Stock Exchange. Containing 
the Text of the Rules and an Explanation of the general 
course of business, with Practical Notes and Comments.. 
Third and Revised Edition. Price 6s. net. 

TATE. 

Modern Cambist. A Manual of Foreign Exchanges. 

The Modern Cambist : forming a Manual of Foreign 

Exchanges in the various operations of Bills of Exchange 

and Bullion, according to the practice of all Trading 

Nations ; with Tables of Foreign Weights and Measures, 

and their Equivalents in English and French. 

" A work of great excellence. The care which has rendered this a standard work 

is still exercised, to cause it to keep pace, from time to time, with the changes in 

the monetary system of foreign nations." — The Times. 

Twenty-third Edition. By Hermann Schmidt. Price 12s. 
Counting- House Guide to the Higher Branches of 
Commercial Calculation. Price 75. 6^. 
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TAYLER, J. 

Red Palmer. A Practical Treatise on Fly Fishing. 

Fourth Edition. Price Is. 6d, net. 
A Guide to the Business of Public Meetings. The 

Duties and Powers of Chairman, with the modes of 

Procedure and Rules of Debate. Second Edition. Price 

2s. 6</. net. 

The Public Man : His Duties, Powers and F^rivileges, 
and how to Exercise them. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

THOMSON, R. T. 

The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897. A Plea for 
Revision. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

VAN DE LINDE, GERARD. 

Book-keeping and other Papers. Adopted by the In- 
stitute of Bankers as a Text- Book for use in connectioa 
with their Examinations. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Price 6s. 6rf. net. 

YAN OSS, S. F. 

American Railroads and British Investors. Price 
3s. 6d, net. 

WALLACH, HENRY, F.R.G.S. 

West African Manual, with two Sketch Maps. Fourth 
and enlarged edition. Price 4s. 

WALLIS, E. J. 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Thirty Full-page Illus- 
trations from Photographs taken by Permission. Price 
2s. 6d. net. 

WARNER, ROBERT. 

Stock Exchange Book-keeping. Price 25. 6d, net. 
WARREN, HENRY. 

Banks and their Customers. A Practical Guide for all 
who keep Banking Accounts from the Customer's point of 
view. By the Author of " The Banks and the Public ". 
Fourth Edition. Price Is. net. 

WHADCOAT, GEORGE CUHING. 

His Lordship's Whim. A Novel. Price 6s. 

WILEHAN, J. P., C.E. 

Brazilian Exchange, the Study of an Inconvertible 
Currency. Price 5s. net. 

WILHELH, JOHN. 

Comprehensive Tables of Compound Interest (not 
Decimals) on £1, £5, £25, £50, £75 and £100. Showing 
Accumulations Year by Year for Fifty Years at Rates m 
Interest from 1 (progressing J) to 5 per cent. Price 
2s : 6d. net. 
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WILKINSON, T. L. 

A Chart of Ready Reference for Office Use. Showing 
at a glance the Returns to be made and Registers to be 
kept by Companies Registered under the Companies Acts 
having Capitals divided into Shares. Price 3s. 6d. net» 
post free ; mounted on linen and varnished. 

WILLDEY. 

Parities of American Stocks in London, New York and 
Amsterdam, at all Rates of Exchange of the day. Price 25. 

WILLIAMS & MUSORANE. 

Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. Its General Effect 
and Parliamentary History. With Notes and the full Text 
of the Act. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

WILSON. 

Author's Guide. A Guide to Authors ; showing how to 
correct the press, according to the mode adopted and under- 
stood by Printers. On Card. Price 6d. 

Investment Table: showing the Actual Interest or Profit 
per cent, per annum derived from any purchase or invest- 
ment at rates of Interest from 2J to 10 per cent. Price 2s. net. 

WOODLOCK, THOMAS F. 

The Anatomy of a Railroad Report. Price 25. 6d, net. 

" Careful perusal of this useful work will enable the points in an American railroad 
report to be grasped without diflficulty." — Statist. 

WRIGHT'S YIELD TABLES. 

Showing the Net Return on Investments in Shares. 
Price 2s. net. 



RECENT PAMPHLETS. 
The Corporation of Foreign Bond Holders. 

A Narrative by W. H. Bishop. Price Is. 

Briton or Boer: which should Rule in South Africa. 

By Robert Burns McCombie. Price Is. 

Expansion of Trade in China. 

By T. H. Whitehead, Member of the Legislative Council^ 
Hong-Kong. Price Is. 

A Century of Copper. 

Part I., Statistics. By Nicol Brown and C. Corbett Turn- 
bull. (Out of Print.) 

Part II., Expansion of the Industry; Cost of Extraction ; Uses of 
the Metal ; Distribution of the Ores, etc. Price 5s. 

Indian Currency : An Essay. 

By William Fowler, LL.B. Price Is. 
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Notes on Money and International Exchanges. 

By Sir J. B. Phear. Price \s. 

Ck)st Price Life Assurance. 

A Plain Guide to Offices yielding 2 and 4 per cent. Compound 
Interest per annum on Ordmary and Endowment Policies. Third 
Edition. By T. G. Rose. Price 6<f. 

The Currency of China. 

(A Short Enquiry). By James K. Morrison. Price Is, 



Pamphlets, etc., on Bimetallism. 

BULLS CURRENCY PROBLEM AND ITS SOLU- 
TION. Cloth, .2s. 6<f. 

DICK'S INTERNATIONAL BULLION MONEY. PriceGrf. 
DOUGLAS (J. M.) GOLD AND SILVER MONEY: A 

Vital British Home Question, with Tables of Average Prices of 
Commodities and Silver from 1846 till 1892. Price 6d. 

GEORGE'S THE SILVER AND INDIAN CURRENCY 

QUESTIONS. Price Is. 3^/. 

LEAVER'S MONEY: its Origin, its Internal and Inter- 
national Rise and Development. Price Is. 

MANISTY^S CURRENCY FOR THE CROWD ; or, 

Great Britain Herself Again. Price Is. 

MEYSEY-THOMPSON'S (Sir Henry M., Bart., M.P.) 
PRIZE ESSAY. Injury to British Trade and Manufactures. 
By Geo. Jamieson, Esq. Price 6^. 

MILLER'S DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH BY MONEY. 

Price Is. 

MONOMETALLISM UNMASKED; OR THE GOLD 

MANIA OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By A Senior 
Optime. 6d. 

MONEY, WHAT IS IT? AND WHAT IS ITS USE? 

Price Is. 

NORMAN'S PRICES AND MONETARY AND CUR- 
RENCY EXCHANGES OF THE WORLD. Price Sd. 

NORMAN'S SCIENCE OF MONEY. Price Is. 
SCHMIDT'S SILVER QUESTION IN ITS SOCIAL 

ASPECT. An Enquiry into the Existing Depression of Trade 
and the present position of the Bimetallic Controversy. By 
Hermann Schmidt. Price 3s. 

SCHMIDTS INDIAN CURRENCY DANGER. A 

criticism of the proposed alterations in the Indian Standard. 
Price Is. 6^. 
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SEYD'S SILVER QUESTION IN 1893. A Simple Ex- 
planation. By Ernest Seyd, F.S.S. Price 2s., cloth. 

SEYD'S BIMETALLISM IN 1886; AND THE FURTHER 
FALL IN SILVER. By Ernest J. F. Seyd. Price Is. 

SMITH'S BIMETALLIC QUESTION. By Sam. Smith, 

Esq., M.P. Price 2s. 6d. 

SOWERBYS THE INDIAN RUPEE QUESTION AND 

HOW TO SOLVE IT. Price 6d. 
THE GOLD STANDARD. A Selection of Papers issued 
by the Gold Standard Defence Association in 1895-1898 in Oppo- 
sition to Bimetallism. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE GOLD BUG AND THE WORKING MAN. Price 

6d. 

TWIGG'S PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE CURRENCY 

QUESTION, with Reasons why we should restore the Old English 
Law of Bimetallism. Price 6^. 

ZORN'S THEORY OF BIMETALLISM. Price 3d. 
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THE AYZ TELEGRAM CODE. 

Consisting of nearly 30,000 Sentences and Prices, etc., with a liberal 
supply of spare words. The Code words carefully compiled from 
the *' Official Vocabulary". Price 16s. net. 

** It forms a handy volume, compiled with evident care and judgment, and clear ty 
and correctly printed." — Daily Chronicle. 

" All the sentences in each par. are alphabetically arranged, so that it should not be 
difficult to code a telegram exjpeditiously and to interpret a code message upon receipt 
should even be easier." — Daily Telegraph. 

THE SIMPLEX STANDARD TELEGRAM 

CODE. 

Consisting of 205,500 Code Words. Carefully compiled in accordance 
with latest Convention rules. Arranged in completed hundreds. 
Printed on hand-made paper ; strongly bound. Price £5 55. 

THE DUPLEX COMBINATION STANDARD 

CODE. 

ConsiBting of 180,000 Words. 
With a Double Set of Figures for every Word, thus affording oppor- 
tunity for each Figure System of Telegraphing to be used. 
Every word has been compiled to avoid both literal and 
telegraphic similarities. Price £4 45. 

The Extension Duplex Code of about 45,000 more 

Words. 

These are published with the view to being either used in connection 
with the "Duplex," or for special arrangement with the 
Figure System for Private Codes by agreement. Price £1 Is. 



THE COMPLETE DUPLEX CODE, 

Of 195.000 Words in Alphabetical and Double Numerical Ontet 
the above two Codes bound todclher. Price £5 Sj. 

Avar's Standard Telegram Code of J00,000 Wi 

Compiled from ihe LanguaRCB sanctioned al the Berhn 
graph Convention. Price £3 3i 

Ager's Standard Supplementary Code for Oeii 
Herchants. 

The ln,2S0 Wor.l3 with sentences. In connection wit 
■■Standard". Price 2l!, 

Ager'S Telegram Code. .S6,000 good Telegraphic Words. . 

of which do not exceed eight letters. Compiled fror 
languages sanctioned by the Telegraph Convention 
Edition. Price £2 Is. 

Ager'B Alphabetical Telegram Code. The Code woi 

sequence to the 150,000 Words in the Duplex SUndard 
Price 25j. Two or more copies, 21i. each, 
N. 8.— Can al*o K- .ibtsined hound up « ith the Duples or Prefin 

Ager'B Telegraphic Primer. With Appendix. Com 

of about 19.000 good English and 12.000 good Dutch Telegi 
Words. 12,000 of these have sentences. Price I2i. M. 

Ager*B General and Social Code, Por Travellers. Br. 

Bankers and Mercantile Agents. Price lOi. 6d. 

TELEGRAPH CODES. 

OFFICIAL VOCIBULABY, BERNE, I89t. A few c 

of the Original Edition. Price on Application. 

Anglo-Amenoan Cable Code. Price tXs. 

Bishop'a TravellerB' Telegraph Code. Specially fbi 

use of Tourists, Compact and bound conveniently fo 
pocket. Weight only 2 oe. Price Is. 

Broomhall's Comprehensive Cipher Code. 

Mining, Banking, Arbitrage, Mercantile, etc. Amuigi 
neariy 170,000 Phrases. Price £3 13j. 6d., cloth. Limp le 
price £4 4i. 

daoBon-Tfaue's ABC Universal Gommeroial Ela 
Telegraphic Code, 

Adapted tor the Use of Financiers, Merchants, Shiptn 
Brokers, Agents, etc. Fifth Edition. Price 20i. net. 

Figure Code for Stool(s and Shares. 

To be used with the "Official Vocabulary," or any ■ 
list of numbered Words. Price 42i. 
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Ha«ktt*s Premiep Cypher Telegraphic Code. 

Price IO5. Bd. See back page of this Catalogue. 

Uaber^B Standard Telegraphic Code. 

Price 42s. net. 

■idlelll*B Mining and General Telegraph Code. 

Arranged to meet the requirements of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Civil Engineers, Directors of Mining and Smelting Companies. 
Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors and others. Price 2I5. net. 

MoMing and Neal's General and Mining Code. 

For the Use of Mining Companies, Mining Engineers, Stock- 
brokers, Financial Agents, and Trust and Finance Companies. 
Price 21s. 

OflBdal Vocabulary in Terminational Order. 

Price 40s. net. 

One-word "Firm Offer" Telegraphic Code with One- 
word "8 Offers" Reply Code. Price 7s. Sr/. 

' Boott*B Shipowners' Telegraphic Code. 

New Edition. 1896. Price 21s. 

i Btodcbrokers' Telegraph Code. Price ss. net. 
J Wafkins' Ship-broker's Telegraph Code. 

r?^ Price £4 net. Two copies, £7 net. 

Western Union Telegraphic Code. 

Universal Edition. Leather, 65s. net; Cloth. 60s. net. 

Whitelaw's Telegraph Cyphers. 338,200 in all. 

202,600 words, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian 

and Latin. Price .... 150s. each net. 

53,000 English words 50s. „ „ 

42,600 German „ 50s. „ „ 

40,000 Dutch 50s. 
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888.200 

400,000 Cyphers in one continuous *tlphal>etical order. Price 
£12 10s. 

68,400 Latin, etc., etc. (Original Edition), in- 
cluded in the above 202.600 60s. „ ,. 

25,000 English (Original Edition), included 

in the above 53.000 40s. 

22,500 of the English words arranged 25 to 
the page, with the full width of the 
quarto page for filling in phrases. 6O9. 

14,400 of the Latin words arranged so as to 
represent any 3-lctter group, or any 
three 2-figure groups up to 24 15s. 

Willlnk's Public Companies' Telegraph Code. 

Price 12s. &/. net. 
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